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ArT. I—THE GREAT ANARCHY. 


Stories of the Adventurers in Native Service, in India, during 
the latter half of the 18th Century. : 


(Continued from No. 218—October 1899.) 
CHAPTER XI. 


HE dissatisfaction of Bourquin had less excuse than that 
of Major Smith and his British-born brothers, Yet, if 
Perron had been in a position to carry out a project for keep- 
ing the heart of the Moghul Empire as a preserve for his own 
countrymen, it would be scarcely a matter for surprise that he 
should not have neglected the very simple expedient of 
entrusting at least the higher commands to officers of French 
nationality. It must have been known to him that the Peace 
of Amiens was not very likely to last: Lord Wellesley’s con- 
duct in 1802 had not been such as to convey to any intelligent 
observer in India any strong belief in the duration of the 
arrangement, The First Consul vainly attempted to avail 
himself of the truce—which he, too, knew to be no more— 
by re-occupying and strengthening the French settlements 
in India; and Admirat- Linois~ appeared off the coast 
with a squadron of ships carrying important reinforcements. 
But the vigilant Wellesley, anticipating the coming rupture, 
refused to allow the Admiral to land at Pondichéri—a 
high-handed proceeding, perhaps, yet not altogether with- 
out justification. For among. the archives of that place 
had turned up a copy of a paper lately prepared for the in- 
formation of the First Consul by a Lieutenant Le Feévre, in 
which the most unblushing calumnies were heaped upon the 
alleged treatment of the Emperor by the British, coupled with 
plans for the extirpation of ‘ that unprincipled race.” Con- 
sidering that the Emperor had been for some time in durance, 
with a French force in Delhi and a French officer in the 
palace, the statements in this document were not wanting 
in ingenious audacity ; and it is conceivable that they may 
have been supplied by Perron, 
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In the meantime that officer was doing a great deal to 
undermine his own position. Having disgusted one section of 
his European followers without making any very valuable body 
of support among the other, he was also alienating the Mahrat- 
ta chiefs; of whom more than one had been superseded by 
Perron in promotion, and naturally had long been regarding 
the prosperity of the foreigner with jealous eyes. He had, 
moreover, attracted the odium of Sindhia’s father-in-law and 
chief favourite, the notorious Shirji Rao, Ghatkai ; and Sindhia 
himself was learning to give ear to hostile representations. 
Then followed an event which did not tend to allay the Chief’s 
ill-humour and general perplexity : the Peshwa having conclud- 
ed a treaty—called “of Bassain”—by which Lord Wellesley 
secured for his Government what he termed ‘an absolute 
ascendancy in the councils of Poona; ” and, in Sindhia’s ex- 

ressed opinion, “taken the turban off his head.” As yet 
Sindhia had not dared to throw himself heartily into those 
anti-British efforts to which Perron had been long urging him; 
and now Perron had fallen into such disgrace that, on the 25th 
March 1803, he was insulted by Sindhia in open durbar at 
Ujain, About this time the effect of all this upon the General’s 
mind had been to lead him into correspondence with Lake, the 
British officer preparing at Cawnpore for an advance upon 
Aligurh ; and on the 27th of the same month Lord Wellesley 
wrote that “ Mr. Perron’s departure would be an event pro- 
mising much advantage to our power in India,” 

But if Perron, smarting under anxiety and disgrace, for a 
moment entertained thoughts of abandoning his agitated 
master, the mood only lasted as long as the master’s own 
indecision. About the Ist July, it became evident to him 
that Sindhia was not likely to continue on friendly terms with 
the Calcutta Government. Only one month before Perron, 
returned from Ujain, was living as a private person, at Aligurh, 
preparing to make over the command of the army with the 
civil administration into the charge of Ambaji Ainglia, who 
had been ordered up from Central India to take his place; 
before July was over he had been restored to power and was 
sending round a circular to native chiefs and princes, in 
Sindhia’s name, inviting them to form a general league and 
active combination against the British. At the same time Lake, 
at Cawnpore, was warned to be ready. ‘“ The reduction of 
Sindhia’s power on the north-west frontier of Hindustan ”"— 
Cawnpore was then the frontier-station—“ is an important 
object in proportion to the probability of a war with 
France.” 

If it should now be thought far-fetched to look for French 
leanings among the native princes, the thought is easily cor- 
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rected by remembering the case of Tippoo at Seringapatam 
in the earlier days of the still existing administration. After 
the capture of that city in 1799, an examination of the late 
Sultan’s State-papers revealed a complete series of documents, 
to show that Tippoo had been inviting help from General 
Malartic, Governor of Mauritius; that volunteers had been 
invited, and that officers and men commissioned, or at least 
sanctioned, by the Directory had, in considerable number, land- 
ed at Mangalore and gone on to Seringapatam. There, like 
Perron in the North, they had not been received without jeal- 
ousy by the native officials. ‘* Your Highness is not ignorant,” 
so it was written in a memorial by Mr. Yusuf, of the Revenue 
Board of Mysore, “ that it is the custom of the French to 
promise much, but to perform little.” But Tippoo comments: 

“Ifthe theatre of war were in France, would not the God- 
given State” (L’Etat, c'est Mot) “ do all in his power to 
assist ? And surely the Frenchmen cannot do less.” The 
Frenchmen in Mysore did much less: yet here was another 
Indian chief trusting them again; and the French nation at 
home was now far more powerful and under far more auda- 
cious and formidable guidance than in the days of the mori- 
bund Directory. In point of fact the danger was real and 
imminent, though much mitigated by two unforeseen occur- 
rences: the first was the death of Paul, the Russian Czar, on 
whom the First Consul had depended as ally and cat’s paw; 
the second being the necessity under which Bonaparte appear- 
ed to find himself for taking active steps against the negroes in 
St. Domingo, This expedition for the moment appeared likely 
to absorb the whole spare resources of the First-Consul ; but 
Wellesley did not know of it, and may well have believed that 
an enemy like Bonaparte would not neglect any opportunity 
of injuring Britain that might be afforded by the alliance of a 
French party in India. 

It was, undoubtedly, Under such persuasions that Wellesley 
would have been glad to procure “ the retirement of Mr. Per- 
ron.” And the overtures made for that purpose must have 
inflated the vanity to which the General had shown himself 
subject and created exaggerated notions of his own importance. 
Sindhia, too, now that he had at last resolved upon resistance, 
must have felt that he could not afford to quarrel with his 
most successful military subordinate, the conqueror of Ismail 
and Holkar, of the Nizam and the famous General Raymond. 
So the General resumed his command; though not without 
danger from Ambaji. 

Nor were the possible consequences without a certain element 
of hopefulness. The British forces advancing into Hindustan 
and the Deccan were but small numerically ; and the majority of 
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their men were no better in blood and quality than the good 
regular troops trained by Sindhia’s officers and victors in so 
many hard fights. The combination submitted to Sindhia 
was—on paper—extremly imposing. The plan formed was 
this :— 

The Rohillas, once conquered by the British for the Nawab 
of Oudh, were now to enter the domains of that potentate, 
while Ambaji co-operated in the Lower Duab: Daulat Rao in 
person was to fall on the Nizam, that ancient enemy of all 
Mahrattas. Holkar undertook to ravage Benares and Bihar: 
while the fertile delta of Bengal was to be the prey of the Nag- 
pore Bhonsala, then known as the “ Raja of Berar.” 

The forces on which the confederates were to depend com- 
prised 12 brigades of Regulars with guns in proportion ; a large 
staff of European and Eurasian officers; a force of heavy 
cavalry ; with predatory horse—of the Pindari type—reckoned 
at 125,000 lances. On the other side was the resolute Wel- 
lesley, telling his Generals that “an effort against Sindhia and 
Berar was the best possible preparation for the renewal of the 
war with France.” . 

The moment of crisis approached. The Treaty of Amiens 
had pleased no one in England ; the Tories were never re- 
conciled to the Revolution, the Whigs objected to the First- 
Consul for the opposite reason that he had destroyed the Re- 
public. Bonaparte himself hardly disguised his feeling that it 
was only a temporary armistice. When, therefore, the British 
Cabinet—suspecting hostile designs in Egypt—refused to 
restore the Island of Malta to the Knighthood to whom it 
properly belonged, Bonaparte was prepared with his well-known 
scene with the Ambassador Whitworth, on which the latter 
applied for his passports and returned to England, Letters 
of marque were issued by the British Cabinet on 16th May; on 
the 3rd of the following month French troops entered the King- 
dom of Hanover ; the news of the rupture of the Peace reached 
India overland. But, even before he learned that the war had 
been actually renewed, Wellesley had already addressed an 
ultimatum to Daulat Rao Sindhia, of whose increasing hosti- 
red a was informed by Colonel Collins, his envoy with that 

ief, 

It was about this time that Perron was reinstated and that 
he issued the circular to which reference has already been 
made. Sindhia at the same date maintained close relations 
with the Raja of Berar, contrary to an express clause in the 
ultimatum of Collins ; and that officer—under conditional 
instructions—quitted Sindhia’s camp on August 3rd. 

The military power which the Calcutta Government had to 
oppose to the formidable confederacy by which it appeared ta 
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be menaced was of moderate strength, to say the most of it. 

Its power lay in the quality of its men and of their leaders, 
Lake advanced from Cawnpore at the head of 10,000 men, of 
all arms, only three cavalry corps and one battalion of Foot 
being British soldiers ; the remainder were, however, good native 
troops officered by Europeans. About 3,500 men were assem- 
bled at Allahabad for operations in Bundelkund ; 5,200 were 
got ready to encounter the Berar army in Orissa; while A. 
Wellesly and Stevenson were directed to enter the Deccan with 
17,000 men, supported by a strong reserve in the Province of 
Madras, or “ the Carnatic.” 

Lake received his last orders on August 17th, after he had 
already left Cawnpore ; and the talents and resources of General 
Perron were now to be put to the proof. If he had the army in 
hand and were true to himself, he had the means of a_ glorious 
resistance ; that he desired to do his duty is the opinon alike 
of Skinner and of Smith, though the latter—writing, however, 
after the event—has pointed out the weaknesses which affected 
his efforts. What followed is matter of familiar knowledge to 
the student of history ; let us look at it, as best we may, in its 
more intimate relations and as it appeared to persons on the 
spot. 

Parton's first and most honourable act was to send to his 
Delhi banker an unlimited credit in favour of the royal family, 
with instructions to the effect that a letter should be sent to 
Lake in the Emperor’s name forbidding the advance of the 
British army, Du Drenec was ordered up from Malwa with 
his brigade ; and Perron announced to all and sundry his in- 
tention tostand by the cause of Sindhia unless he should be 
regularly relieved of his charge. He also took care to senda 
large force of cavalry, under Captain Fleury (one of his best 
French officers) to lay waste the country to the S. E, and 
hamper Lake’s advance. Having taken these measures, he 
could do no more than await the event. 

The stars in their courses fought against him; the measures 
all failed. The Emperor, indeed, signed the required address to 
Lake ; but he sent an agent‘to Camp, at the same time, to 
explain that he had only written at the dictation of the French 
officers and did not mean a word of it. Hundreds of sepoys, 
knowing that their wives and families were in the power of the 
British in their homes in Bihar and Allahabad, deserted daily ; 
and the British-born officers, who had been particularly warned, 
by a Proclamation of the Governor-General, not to bear arms 
against their own King, were in many instances ready to lay 
down their commissions. Fleury gained the day in a skirmish 
with Lake’s picquets, but was soon taken prisoner; Du Drenec 
never got further than Muttra, where his surrender to Van- 
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deleur has been already noticed. On the 27th, a couple of 
British officers in Perron’s service applied to him for their 
discharge, on which the General ordered all the rest to leave 
the camp : on the following day Lake came up and found the 
troubled Frenchman drawn up with the remainder of his men 
before the Fort of Aligurh. 

The scene that ensued savours of comic opera, Lake sent 
out a reconnoitring party of cavalry, with what were called 
“ galloper-guns "—a kind of precursor of the horse-artillery 
of later days; and Perron’s Mahratta horsemen dispersed be- 
fore the shots fired at them. Skinner, who had at that time no 
particular reason to love his father’s nation, and whose character 
it was to be faithful to his salt, thought that he saw in his 
General’s distress an opportunity of getting the dismissal- 
order of the previous day reversed. Perceiving Perron bare- 
headed and riding about endeavouring to rally his horsemen, 
Skinner ran to him, seized the bridle of the charger, and made 
an Offer of service to his distracted General. 

**Ah! no,” said the General. “All is over. These fellows 
have behaved badly; do not ruin yourself. Go over to the 
English ; it is all up with us.” 

Skinner, renewing his assurances of devotion, was now told 
plainly that confidence was at an end. On his becoming 
urgent, Perron shook him off, riding away with the repeated 
cry :— 

‘*‘ Goodbye, Monsieur Skinner! No trust, no trust.” 

That night the General departed to Hatras, leaving the Fort 
of Aligurh in the hands of his son-in-law, Colonel Pédron, on 
whom he enjoined to remember that he represented the honour 
of France and must hold out to the last extremity (which, be it 
added, he did). On arrival at Hatras Perron learned that 
Ambaji was coming up to take the command out of his hands, 
With this information, and the knowledge that Bourquin was 
betraying him at Delhi, Perron lost all heart and gave himself 
up to General Lake at Sasni. He was kindly treated there, 
and passed into a peaceful life in British India, where he spent 
some time settling his affairs: and the fact, revealed by papers 
in the possession of the family, that he received several friendly 
letters from Daulat Rao Sindhia, after his retirement, seems 
enough to disprove the insinuations against his fidelity in 
which some writers have sought to bury his name, 

General Perron ultimately returned to France in 1806 with 
a considerable fortune, being then in his 54th year. He 
bought the Chateau of Frasnes in the Vendéme country, not 
very far from the place which he had left, 35 years ago, as a 
humble workman: here he passed many years of quiet benefi- 
cence, like his old commander, de Boigne, with whom he main- 
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tained a constant correspondence : and here he died in his 80th 
year, and was buried in the neighbouring cemetery. He left 
two sons, both of whom died without issue; his daughters 
made excellent marriages, one—Countess de la Rochefoucauld 
—surviving till 1892. 

Of Perron’s loyalty of character there ought to be no ques 
tion. Even Smith, who considered that the French Com- 
mander had dealt unjustly with himself and the other British- 
born officers of the service, does not hesitate to justify the 
General’s conduct in 1803. “I do not think,” he writes, the very 
next year, *‘that [Perron] wanted either sense, prudence, or 
_ principle, in quitting Sindhia’s service when he did.’ James 

Mill (Vol. VI, p. 502) is even more favourable. It was the 
gift of fortune that he was able to leave with life and property ; 
and in so doing he did no harm to a not too faithful employer. 
In a paper never published, for the use of which I am _ indebted 
to the General’s great-grandson, he writes in convincing lan- 
guage to all who know the facts :—“ The successive treacheries 
of Bourquin and Pédron, and the suspicious conduct of almost 
all the other officers, had inspired the Natives with such distrust 
of Europeans that our lives were in hourly danger. . . . . 
For myself, I only saved mine by great sacrifices of money. 
He had, moreover, been superseded by Sindhia’s orders, if not 
actually cashiered, at the time when Lake advanced from 
Cawnpore, This much justice is due toa man who, with no 
such advantages of birth and breeding as those possessed by his 
predecessor, yet attained to equal distinction and only failed 
by reason of events for which he was scarcely answerable. We 
have seen how much he did when in power ; of his character and. 
conduct in retreat those who knew him speak in the highest. 
terms ; attesting alike his rectitude, his simplicity, and his wide 
charity. i Atom ee | 

The fate of the other non-British officers may be told in a 
few lines. The faithless Bourquin—who commanded at Delhi— 
led his two brigades against Lake after the fall of Aligurh, 
which he might have seriously hindered had he chosen to go to 
Pédron’s relief and taken the small British force between two 
fires, Even without aid, Pédron made a good fight; and the 
assault was not accomplished without a loss of 260 to the 
British, the 76th Foot alone having 73 killed or wounded. 

On the 11th September Bourquin crossed the river Jumna 
and took up a position on the plain between Delhi and. the 
Hindun, having with him a force of 12 battalions, nearly 70 





-Note.—For information about General Perron I am indebted to ‘the 
Marquis de Brantes, Captain in the 1st Regiment of Chasseurs in the 
French Army, whose grandmother, Countess of Montesquiou Fézensac, 
was the General’s eldest daughter. . ) 
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guns, and 5,000 horses. The advanced guard ofthe British had 
just come up, fatigued by a long march, and were preparing to 
pitch their camp; but Lake took them on as soon as he 
ascertained the near approach of the enemy, whose position he 
at once attacked in the fearless old fashion. His whole avail- 
able strength consisted of the decimated 76th, a few corps of 
sepoys, a regiment of British Dragoons and another of Native 
cavalry. The latter went on ahead and were exposed toa 
terrible fire from Bourquin’s batteries, while they sate on their 
horses awaiting the arrival of the infantry ; Lake’s horse was 
shot under him. When the infantry came up, they were formed 
in line and taken against the enemy’s batteries, with shouldered 
muskets, led by the Commander-in-Chief himself. Drawn up 
behind their guns,the Regulars offered a sullen defence, un- 
supported by the cavalry: the British attacked the batteries 
with fixed bayonets, and Bourquin with his staff galloped from 
the field; the British line broke into columns, the cavalry 
charged through the intervals, and the enemy’s resistance soon 
ceased. The French officers surrendered a few days later. 

In the following month came the turn of Agra, held by 
Sutherland’s brigade and further defended by seven battalions 
who were encamped outside with 26 guns. The walled town was 
taken, after a bloody struggle, on the roth October ; a week 
later the garrison asked for terms and were allowed to capitulate. 
Du Drenec arrived from Agra, with our old friend Smith, in 
charge of Colonel Vandeleur of the 8th Dragoons—afterwards 
killed at Laswaree. 

The European officers had now been all taken, or had sur- 
rendered of their own free will under the Proclamation. But 
there was a large part of their followers remaining to be dealt 
with yet. Raja Ambaji had been appointed to relieve Perron— 
as already said—, but he too had been in treaty with Lake on 
his own behalf; so much so, indeed, that in the month of 
October he had been expected to embrace the British protec- 
tion on certain conditions. But the conditions were not 
carried out by him; and Ambaji continued his slow progress 
northward. By the end of October he had reached a village 
between Alwar and Agra, known in history as Laswaree— 
Naswari the correct word. Having been here joined by Du 
Drenec’s command and by the dédris of the Delhi garrison, 
Ambaji now had a fine force of 17 regular battalions with 71 
guns and 5,000 horses. Lake, pushing on—as was his custom— 
at the head of his cavalry, found this army well posted in a semi- 
circle of which the Mewat hills were the arc and a deep stream 
the cord. It was about sunrise on the morning of November 
1st, when Lake forded the water and charged the enemy’s lines 
without waiting for the infantry to come up. He had about 
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3,000 men with him, of whom little over a quarter were 
European Dragoons, Three times did these fearless cavaliers 
ride through the high grass jungle, charge the guns, and break 
the line of the Regulars, while the Mahratta horsemen looked 
on according to their use and wont. Vandeleur was killed ; 
horses and men became weary ; the guns could not be brought 
away; Lake had to retire to the other side of the water and 
give his men rest and food. In the meantime the British 
infantry arrived; and, after an attempt at negotiation on the 
part of Ambaji had failed, the action was renewed. Never did 
British troops behave with a steadier valour, seldom did British 
troops encounter a more worthy foe. The General’s horse was 
once more killed, and his son got a severe wound while assist- 
ing his father to mount a fresh charger ; General Ware’s head 
was taken off by a round shot. At length the guns were taken; 
Ambaji, dismounting from his elephant, galloped away on horse- 
back, the resistance declined after his disappearance, and 
finally ceased, with a loss of 7,000 men and all the guns. The 
British loss in that stubborn contest amounted to 13 officers 
and over 800 men. 

With the battles of Asai and Argaon in the South, the war 
ceased: and Sindhia concluded the Ammnus Mirabilis by a 
Treaty in which he engaged to employ no Europeans or 
Americans without the knowledge and consent of the British 
Government, 

Thus ended, three years after the beginning of a new cen- 
tury, the career and calling which had given such a romantic 
hue to the generally prosaic age just expired. Two of the 
officers, however, lived to distinguish themselves in the British 
service, of whom one came from the army of Sindhia and one 
from that of Holkar. 





CHAPTER XII. 


We have seen how James Skinner attempted to stand by 
Sindhia’s French General in his last attitude of defence; and 
it may be asked why he, a man whose name sounds so 
English, and who died a Colonel and Companion-of-the-Bath 
in the British service, should have been willing to run all 
hazards against the soldiers of his mother-country. The ex- 
planation must be sought in the peculiar conditions of his 
origin and early life. 

Skinner was born about 1778, his father being a subaltern 
in the British army in Bengal, and his mother a Rajpoot lady 
with whom the subaltern had a transient intimacy. - After an 
attempt to apprentice the boy to a Calcutta printer, which 
éntirely failed owing to his restless and venturesome nature, 
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the father was fain to let him take his own wilful way, which 
led him to the wild life of a private spearman, ending by a 
subaltern’s commission in one of Sindhia’s regular regiments 
of infantry. He served in the little war against George 
Thomas, and we are indebted to him for anecdotes such as 
have been already related. Up to the date of Lake’s advance 
Skinner had lived amongst his men, and had an ignorance of 
the British as profound as theirs. He had also, as it seems, a 
special grudge against the race to which his father belonged, 
which was shared by others in a like position to his own, 
Brought up by native mothers whom the temporary partners 
had often deserted, their sympathies were with the people of 
the country. Skinner, for one, desired nothing better, at this 
time, than to strike a blow for Sindhia, whose salt he had eaten 
for seven years, ever since he came to man’s estate. This 
Perron’s irritation anda suspicious condition would not allow ; 
and we have seen that officer riding distractedly without a hat, 
and bidding Skinner to “ go over to the English.” 

At the end of August accordingly he came into the British 
camp, with some companions in a like plight. They approach- 
ed the General's tent with fear and trembling, not knowing 
how they would be received ; but Lake was good to the lads 
and promised them employment. Skinner had even then too 
high a sense of honour to accept any duty which might in- 
volve him in warfare against his old master, Daulat Rao 
Sindhia ; but Lake was taken with him and gave him police- 
work on the road towards Cawnpore, Skinner soon raised 
a body of patrol-horse, with whom he took post at Sikandrabad, 
10 miles east of Bulandshahr, in a former cantonment of 
Perron’s army; and from that centre he made expeditions in 
support of order, which occasionally assumed serious propor- 
tions. Of these enterprises of pith and moment History 
records one against the fort of Malagurh, 4 miles north of 
Bulandshahr, held by a Mahratta brigand named Madhu Rao, 
who sent Skinner a peremptory message inviting him to 
vacate his post and leave the District. Skinner immediately 
marched against Malagurh, laid siege to the fort, and soon 
compelled the Mahratta to surrender. His most distant expe- 
dition was across the Ganges into what is now the Bijnore 
District, where—at a place called Afzalgurh—15 miles from 
Nagina—Skiuner met and defeated the Pathan adventurer, 
Amir Khan, afterwards to become such a thorn in the 
side of Lake, At length open war broke out between the 
British and Jaswant Rao Holkar. That Chieftain had been 
an old enemy of Sindhia; so Skinner had no scruples in 
acting against him. Recruiting was easy among Perron’s 
former Moghul horse; and Skinner was soon at the head 
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of a body of cavalry with which he accompanied Lake’s 
heroic marches; in which British Dragoons—after some 
months of training—succeeded in driving Amir Khan into 
Central India and running Holkar to earth in the Punjab: 
Skinner having adopted a curious kind of canary-coloured 
uniform, which is to this day perpetuated in the corps by 
which his “yellow-boys” are represented. It isa wonderful 
item in the always marvellous record of Anglo-Indian war- 
fare, that British cavalry, with such associates, learned a 
speed and endurance which ultimately made them too nimble 
for their subtle prey. With a saddle-bag containing a handful 
of meal for food, a blanket and a brass pot for all baggage, 
each grooming his own horse after a long march, ‘* Mounted 
Tommy,” with his galloper guns, kept up an emulous com- 
panionship with the canary-coloured sowars. They chased 
Holkar and his Pathan associate across the Duab, crossed the 
Ganges at Anupshahr, relieved the beleaguered residents of 
Moradabad and Bareilly, surprised the Mahratta camp at 
Futtehgurh, expelled the Pathan with the loss of 20,000 of 
his Pindaris, and drove Holkar to a momentary asylum at. 
Jodhpur.* Thus passed the year 1804; in the following 
year the Mahratta chief tempted fortune once more, leaving 
Jodhpur and heading for the Punjab, where he hoped to find 
an ally in the young Runjit Singh, then engaged in founding a 
principality at Lahore. Lake and Skinner at once resumed 
the initiative, and followed him up so briskly that by the 
19th December Holkar, being run into before he could reach 
Lahore, was obliged to submit to Lake’s terms and end the 
war, 

In the peaceful days of “ non-intervention” under Sir George 
Barlow, Skinner beat his sabre into a pruning-hook and 
settled down as an agriculturist on a large scale in Hariana, 
where he had’ once, in a very humble capacity, made war 
upon the gallant Sailor-Prince, George Thomas. He was 
employed in settling the Districts for several years, and re- 
warded with the grant of no less than sixty-seven fine farms 
in and around the lands of Hansi: but he also held an estate 
in the District of Bulandshahr, at a place called Bilaspore, 
where a good house and garden are to this day possessed by 
his descendants. In 1815 Skinner and his Yellow-boys bore 
an honourable part in the operations of Lord Moira—afterwards 
Marquess of Hastings—against the Pindari marauders; and 
for this he was rewarded by the publicly-expressed thanks of 
the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief, and of 
several general officers. Similar honours were conferred on 





*The British regiments were the 8th, 27:h, and 29'h Dragoons. 
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him after operations against Arab mercenaries who broke out 
at Poonain 1819; and that—with but one exception—was the 
last of Skinner’s active service. His corps now amounted to 
no less than 3,000 sabres, of which one-third was about this 
time paid off and disbanded ; while another part was posted at 
Nimuch, in Rajpootan, under his brother Robert: the re- 
maining 1,000 men going into cantonments at Hansi with 
their old commandant. He had long enjoyed the distin- 
guished friendship of the able and genial Sir John Malcolm— 
mentioned as employed in the delicate duty of disbanding the 
legion of Michel Raymond in 1798—, and by Malcolm’s powerful 
aid he about this date obtained a perpetual and heritable 
assignment of the estates in Hariana: these had originally 
been given to him for the maintenance of his men—under the 
old quasi-feudal system mentioned in our notices of Sombre 
and Boigne. Bilaspore appears to have been his own property 
from the first. 

In 1822 Skinner once more visited Calcutta, where he had, 
as a boy, thrown down his composingsstick to trail a pike in 
Upper India: here he was made much of and bid to return to 
Hansi and re-engage his men, who had been disbanded three 
years before. The times were again becoming troubled ; 
Lord Amherst was preparing for war with Burma; good 
officers and faithful native soldiers were ata premium. Inno 
long time employment came to Skinner and his Yellow-boys 
once more. 

The period of the first Burmese war was marked by one of 
those strange epidemics to which India seems always liable. 
A sort of magnetic storm brooded over the land, causing 
unrest and reaction. The upper provinces were full of soldiers 
whose occupation was gone, and whose habits forbade their 
finding new work in peaceful fields, The police force was 
unable to keep such people in order, being itself in a state of 
imperfect organisation; the administration of justice was 
imperfect and universally unpopular; worst of all, the settle- 
ment of the land—always the corner-stone of the Indian social 
system—was crude, corrupt, and unworkable. Local distur- 
bances ensued; from the Cis-Sutlej country, on the north- 
west, to the Duab of the Gangetic valley the troops were con- 
stantly on the move, to preserve order, In Alwar and in 
Jaipore the Rajpoot clansmen were at deadly feud among 
themselves; and matters were now to be complicated by 
events that were arising in the famous Jat State whose capital 
was at Bhurtpore, imperfectly subdued by Lake in 1804, 

The details belong to general history. Here we have only 
to notice a broad outline. A disputed succession had occurred 
in the Jat State ; the Raja on his death-bed having procured 
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the recognition of his infant son by the paramount power, 
while his brother attempted to supplant the youthful heir. The 
Governor-General’s Agent, the wise and gallant Sir David 
Ochterlony, considering that the child’s life was in danger 
from the ambition of the uncle, reported accordingly to 
Calcutta and mobilised the troops at his disposal. This 
appeared to be succeeding ; the usurping uncle offered to come 
to Ochterlony at Delhi, and to put the young Raja in his 
keeping. 

Unfortunately, there was the Calcutta Council still to deal 
with, and that august body, thinking itself better informed 
than the experienced soldier-statesman on the spot, resolved 
on “making some arrangement by which Sir D. Ochterlony 
should retire from active employment.”* A_ harsh letter 
was accordingly despatched to the Agent, rebuking him for 
what he had done and ordering him to “remand to their 
cantonments” all the troops that had been called into the 
field. The indignant veteran laid down his appointment and 
died ; Metcalfe was sent to succeed him ; and on arrival wrote 
to the Council to say that vigorous action ought to be 
immediately taken. Upon this Lord Amherst declared that 
his views were “ materially altered ;’ and with the assent of 
the Council sent Metcalfe powers to act according to his 
judgment. The policy of Sir David was renewed ; but in the 
meantime the usurper had strengthened his defences and 
largely augmented the strength of his garrison. Two strong 
divisions of the Indian army were now launched at the almost 
impregnable place, which consisted of a walled town and 
interior citadel before which Lake’s efforts had entirely failed 
twenty years before. An example was felt by Metcalfe to be 
loudly demanded: Jaipore and Alwar were ready to rise ; 
Sindhia was in evil mood; the unrest of the Southern 
Mahrattas displayed ominous signs; “ we might,” so an eye- 
witness wrote at the time, “look in vain for one friendly 
independent neighbour, disposed to succour, or even to 
forbear.” 

Upon this momentous scene our old adventurer now entered; 
to fight, once more, and for the last time, in behalf of his 
benefactors. His second-in-Command was Major William 
Fraser, of the Civil Service, who held an administrative post 
in Hariana, but had elected to take the field as a military man 
on this occasion.t The place was taken, after a five week’s 
slege in which cavalry were usefully employed to make a 
cordon round the town: Skinner’s horse, particularly, co- 








* Mr. Secretary Swinton to Sir C. Metcalfe, roth April 1825. 
t+ Fraser was afterwards murdered by Nawab Shams-ud-din of. Loharu, 
who was hanged for the crime. 
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operated by taking possession of the dam by cutting which 
the waters of a neighbouring lake could have been discharged 
into the ditch by whose deep bed the town was surrounded, 
Fraser drove off the enemy’s cavalry and saved the dam, 
the enemy thus being left without a moat; and the mine by 
which the great bastion was destroyed was rendered easily 
possible. The sowars were also constantly useful in collecting 
forage and escorting convoys; and some of them were even 
named in orders to take part in the storming-party, though 
the assault was ultimately delivered without them. 

In 1826 the Colonel and his men returned to Hansi; and 
Skinner was soon afterwards gratified by the bestowal of a Lieu- 
tenant Colonel’s commission in the royal Army and the Third 
Class Order of the Bath. He had still many years left in 
which to enjoy his well-earned honours; and he lived an 
active existence at Hansi, much esteemed by natives and 
Europeans, and bringing up a large family, one of whom 
followed his father’s footsteps and became in his turn a Com- 
mander of Cavalry. Amongst other good works, the old 
soldier built a large and costly Church at Delhi. Although 
in his latter days quite English in his habits, he used the 
Persian language by preference when he had to write at 
length. When the unhappy heir of the Sombres was con- 
templating his visit to Europe in 1836, the Colonel ‘addressed 
him in a Persian ode strongly dissuasive of the step. He also 
wrote in that idiom the Memoirs afterwards translated by 
Baillie Fraser. He died in 1841, and was buried in the 
precincts of his Church at Delhi. 

A very analogous case was that of W. L. Gardner, whose 
adventurous career has been well summarised, by Mr. Manners 
Chichester, in the Dictionary of National Biography (Vol. XX.,). 
Some MS. matter having come into the hands of the 
present writer, from a private source, it has been thought that 
a few additional particulars might be acceptable; the more so 
because an illustrious writer has drawn general attention to 
the case by giving to the world a burlesque picture—smutato 
nomine—calculated to give an erroneous idea of a good and 
gallant officer who had, indeed, many experiences which might 
deserve such an epithet as “ tremendous,” but who, neverthe- 
less, was in character a very different man from the “ Major 
Gahagan” of Thackeray. An Irish Major, indeed, who 
served under Holkar ; but who did useful work in India with 
calm reticence, waiting patiently for opportunity and well 
content to live and die with honour and without honours, 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Born of a good stock, and nephew of a distinguished naval 
officer, William Linnzus Gardner entered the royal Army 
at the age of eighteen, and in due course obtained a com- 
pany in the 30th Foot, now Ist Battalion East Lancashire. 
In 1795 he took part in the ill-advised and worse-conducted 
landing of French Royalists in Quiberon Bay, where Gardner 
not only smelt powder, but became acquainted with a noble- 
man under whom he was to serve again in India many years 
later. 

He joined his regiment in that country about a year after 
this ; but found no scope for his martial ardour. It was at 
this otherwise uneventful time that Sir John Shore—afterwards 
Lord Teignmouth—had been unlucky enough to offend the 
officers of the army, as we noticed in dealing with Bellasis, 
Whether on that account, or for mere restlessness, Gardner 
also resigned his commission to seek employ in native service. 
He engaged under Tukaji Holkar, then almost at the end of 
his career, one in which he had never manifested much _ hosti- 
lity against the British, and had, indeed, generally acted as the 
subordinate of the wise and good widow of the founder of the 
State, the celebrated Ahalya Bai. Soon after this, however, 
Tukaji died, having survived his Mistress for a short time, 
during which he had carried on the administration at Indore ; 
and his place fell to an illegitimate son—the brave but feroci- 
ous Jaswant Rao of whom we have already had glimpses. 
Hence all sorts of trouble arose ; so that it was not long before 
the new officer found work to do. 

The first efforts of Jaswant Rao, after getting rid of certain 
competitors to the succession, was to punish Daulat Rao 
Sindhia, who had been profiting by the domestic troubles of the 
clan. It was not, however, till late in 1799 that all was settled, 
and the Regulars—under Colonel Du Drenec—were ready to 
act under the new Chief. The first engagement was that fierce 
fight with Sindhia’s army, commanded by Hessing, of which 
something has been said above; it was fought at Ujain and 
ended in the defeat of Hessing, who was the only one of the 
white officers on Sindhia’s side that was not either killed or 
captured. 

But the tables weré soon turned. Ere long the unlucky 
Holkar lost a battle that cost him his camp, his guns, and his 
capital City of Indore. Du Drenec deserted to the winnin 
side; but several of the British-born officers remained faithful 
to Holkar; and Gardner was one. Their fidelity soon met 
with a cruel recompense. On the 25th October, 1802, they 
underwent a fresh trial, when Sindhia made a final bid for power 
in the Deccan, but were at last completely victorious though a 
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gallant young comrade, named Harding, lost his life. This 
engagement occurred near Poona, the possession of which city 
was one of the spoils. The Peshwa fled to British protection, 
having taken sides with Sindhia’s General ; and the beginning 
was made of that train of negotiation that was to end in the 
Treaty of Bassain and the dawn of the new Empire of India, 

Holkar now changed his policy; joining with Sindhia in 
machinations against the British—as mentioned in relating the 
fall of Perron—which produced a combination of alarming 
appearance as long as it was confined to talk. As we have 
seen, these plans were rudely shattered by the British Governor 
and his Generals before Holkar had committed himself by any 
act of overt hostility. Whilst he was still wavering, this Chief 
was disposed to try whether he could make terms for himself, 
and it struck him that Gardner was a man fitted, by character 
and social standing, to plead his cause with Lake. Gardner— 
who was now married to a Moslem lady, daughter of the 
Nawab of Cambay—was ready to undertake the mission to the 
British Camp; and, being furnished with due credentials, he 
departed, leaving his family under the Chief's protection. 

The emissary was, doubtless, honest, but the principal was 
probably insincere ; that at least was the feeling in Lake’s 
mind ; after some discussion the negotiation came to nought, 
and Gardner took his leave and rode back to Holkar’s Camp. 
Dismounting at the door of the durbar-tent, he entered the 
presence of the Chief, who was sitting on the floor propped on 
cushions ; and, in all probability, more or less intoxicated—his 
“constant custom of an afternoon.” Around him sate the 
parasites and officers by whom he was attended in hours of 
business, and Gardner was bid to give an account of his pro- 
ceedings. Holkar was annoyed at his envoy’s ill-success ; and, 
although he knew that this was not the fault of the envoy, he 
began to vent his spleen at the delay, which he said was so. 
From complaints he got to insolent upbraiding, winding-up 
with an assurance that, had not Gardner returned when he did, 
the wall of his private tents would have been thrown down by 
order. This last insult was, like the rest, a mere piece of 
drunken ill-temper ; but the Irish gentleman took it for a 
studied provocation. He knew that the Chief’s mind had been 
filled with sinister anxieties as to the fidelity of his European 
officers, many of whom, indeed, he ultimately put to death. 
Gardner’s own life now trembled in the scales of Fate. Indig- 
nation at the double affront to his fidelity and to his family 
overpowered the prudence that is seldom very strong in a 
European provoked by an Asiatic. ‘* Drawing my sword,” he 
used afterwards to relate, “I attempted to cut Holkar down, 
but was prevented by those about him. Ere they had recovered 
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from their amazement, I rushed from the tent, sprang upon my 
horse, and was soon out of reach of my pursuers.’ 

After this hare-brained exploit—which certainly vies with 
the most doughty deeds of Major Gahagan--our adventurer 
had some further wild experiences, Jn his flight he fell into 
the power of the Peshwa’s intriguing brother, Amrit Rao, by 
whom he was invited to bear arms against the British in the 
Deccan. Gardner, refusing, was bound to a cot and left for 
execution: but even this did not exhaust his resources or 
shake his high resolve. Being ere long unbound and: directed 
to march with a guard, he took occasion, on passing over a 
cliff, to throw himself into the water below, by a fall of fifty 
feet. He then swam down the stream until his guard had been 
eluded ; then assumed the disguise of a grass-cutter; and 
finally—after some farther wanderings—arrived in the British 
Camp. General Lake accorded him a kind reception, and com- 
missioned him to raise a corps of cavalry for whose maintenance 
he was to have theestate of Kasgunje in the Etah District. 
He was soon relieved from anxiety on the score of his wife ; 
Holkar either kad a qualm of conscience, or was unwilling to 
offend her father, the Nawab; the lady was allowed to depart 
unscathed, and she presently joined her lord at Kasgunje, which 
was to be their home for many years to come, and where they 
finally died within a few weeks one of the other, 

But, before finally retiring into private life, Gardner had still 
some useful work to his hand. The papers above referred to 
bear a special reference to this affair, which happened during 
Moira’s Nepalese war, say between 1814 and_ 1816, as will be 
found related in our next chapter. The Governor-General was of 
that Anglo-Irish race which, from Sir Eyre Coote to the 
Roberts of to-day, has give so many soldiers and statemen to 
the Empire. As Colonel Rawdon, he had held the post of 
Adjutant-General, and had learnt something of the art of war; 
in 1793 he had succeeded, on the death of his father, to the 
newly-created earldom of Moira, and had become a friend of 
the Prince of Wales, In 1806 he was made Master-general of 
the Ordnance ; and was employed in political dealings by his 
royal friend, now Piitice of Wales. In 1812 the excellent 
Minto had intimated an intention of laying down his office— 
there was no five-years’ rule in those days, nor till long after— 
and, before the time had come, Moira was sent out to take 
charge from him. He landed in October 1813, a. shocking 
example, it must be admitted, of Court-patronage. 

Nevertheless, as events were to develope themselves, this act 
of flagrant interference with the East India Company and its 
Governor-General, was to be abundantly justified. . The undis- 
tinguished Staff-Officer, society-man, and: courtier, thus un- 
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expectedly promoted to what was the most exalted and trying 
position in the British Empire, proved—though an ungrateful 
posterity hardly recollects the fact—to be chief integrator of the 
sway of Britain in the East. Things were already in a similar 
state of unsettlement to what has been already noticed as 
existing some ten years later ; a state the recurrence of which 
is one of the main apologies for the appearance of British 
aggressiveness in the Indian peninsula, The anarchy~ which 
had been for a moment got under by Lake and Wellesley, was 
in movement again, like a buried Titan. In Central India the 
Pindari marauders were abroad; Rajputan, bleeding to death 
under the hands of Sindhia and Amir Khan, was _ feebly 
calling for deliverance ; Oudh was a scene of misgovernment 
and insecurity; Rohilkhand and the Duab were disturbed 
by robber-barons. 

As soon as he was fairly instructed in what was on foot, the 
new Governor announced his intentions ; “our object ought to 
be to make the British Government paramount, in reality if not 
declaredly.” (Memorandum of February 6th, 1814) With this 
intention, in his Goth year, the veteran set out on a tour in 
Upper India, hoping against hope that he was not on the edge 
of “a war more general than any that we _ have hitherto 
encountered,” and that an invasion by the Nepalese was not to 
be added to his other tribulations, 

It was in this instant of anxiety that Gardner found his 
opportunity. The beginning of 1814 saw him preparing to 
enter the Nepalese territory, not as an invader, but in the 
peaceful capacity of a hunter and fisher, accompanying his 
cousin, the Hon’ble Edward Gardner (Assistant Resident at 
Delhi), on a sporting expedition to the Dehra Doon, then held 
by the Nepalese. Edward, however, could not go at present; 
and in April the gallant Major wrote to him from Dehra, where 
he had got himself into a nest of human hornets. The place 
was held by an officer of Gurkhas—they are there still, but no 
longer enemies—who adopted an attitude of anger at Gardner’s 
intrusion ; for a moment, he was in some danger. Luckily, the 
Mahiunt of the Sikh Temple—‘‘the Bishop,” Gardner calls him 
—was friendly ; and by this prelate’s influence the sportsman 
was at last allowed to depart in peace, instead of being shot 
as a Spy. 

Open war with Nepal came in November and proved a more 
serious affair than any one had looked for. Like our moun- 
taineer foes of later days, the Highlanders of the north-east 
frontier were energetic adversaries upon their native heights. 
Colonel Carpenter, indeed, entered the Doon, having forced the 
Timli Pass ; but the little fort of Kalanga held out; and a 

grave disaster befell the British force by which it was besieged. 
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The Gurkha Commandant defended the fort with a weak 
battalion, repelling three assaults, during which the brave Sir 
Rollo Gillespie was killed, together with a number of British 
officers and men, far exceeding that of the little garrison ; further 
eastward the British General conducted the campaign with the 
utmost imbecility, declaring his need of more guns and men. 
When reinforced, and with odds of ten to one, he still held back ; 
at last mounting his horse by night and riding away, all alone, to 
his head-quarters. These disgraceful events occurred, be it 
noted, in the year before Waterloo. 

In that hour of darkness a great leader appeared, in the 
person of General Ochterlony, afterwards so shamefully treated 
in the affair of Bhurtpore. While this good and gallant officer 
was advancing to the operations which ultimately had such a 
happy end, Gardner’s accurate vision detected a weak place in 
the long line of the enemy by which he hoped to effect a most 
valuable co-operation. 

The Gurkhas had been making annexations which became a 
cause of weakness rather than of strength; with an army of not 
much over 12,000 strong they had a frontier of about 700 miles 
to defend. About half-way between Katmandoo, their capital, 
and Malaon, their westermost fortress, lay the beautiful sub- 
alpine Province of Kumaon, where the Government of the 
North-West Provinces has now its pleasant Head-quarters 
during the burning summer of Hindustan. On the North it is 
bounded by the finest Oder/and in the world, with passes into 
Thibet, lower than the glacier-strewn peaks, but themselves 
higher than any of our European mountains; the rivers— 
which are numerous—flow east and south until they fall at 
last into the mighty Ganges below; and the valleys thus 
formed are the natural approaches to the country. On the 
dividing ridges are plateaux and fertile uplands, now covered 
with profitable woods or flourishing tea-plantations: on the 
crest of one of these was a Gurkha Fort, called Almora ; but 
the garrison was weak. The newly-conquered races by which 
Kumaon was peopled were sparse and of gentle nature ; the 
Gurkha troops were more required elsewhere ; and Gardner, 
detecting with a soldier’s eye the weakness and at the same 
time the value of the Province, wrote to his cousin to propose 
its immediate occupation. On this the Resident at Delhi gave 
Edward orders to move upon the Doon—by this time cleared 
of the enemy—and a Captain Hearsey, whose name we re- 
collect in the service of George Thomas, was sent on a recon- 
Naissance in Kumaon, 

On the 21st of November Major Gardner wrote a somewhat 
doubtful letter to his cousin to which he added an important 
Postscript : 
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“Tt appears to me that your army (when you get it) will 
score as a false attack if we are otherwise successful. At all 


events, it will help to divide their force and distract them, 
whlie it will prevent reinforcements going to Amar Singh:” 
that was the name of the Gurkha General against whom 
Ochterlony was then operating. ‘“ On mature consideration 
this is my idea.” , 

It was the final decision of a resolute mind that only seemed 
to vacillate while both sides of the question had been under 
consideration. For the words just quoted contained a strategic 
conclusion in the way to immediate effect. The plan was 
adopted and proved the solution of the N. E. frontier problem, 
not for the moment only, but forthe remaining three-quarters 
of the nineteenth century. 

A week later Edward was prepared to start for Kumaon ; 
and the Major was with him, At the end of January 1815— 
while Marley was fumbling on the eastern extremity and 
Ochterlony operating on the west, beyond Simla, the sub- 
alpine hills were invaded by a compact force of native infantry 
with some light guns. Hearsey was ina scrape, having beeu 
surprised by the enemy and carried a prisoner to Almora. But 
the Ex-minister of the Kumaoni Raja, whom the Gurkhas 
had dispossessed, was on the side of the invaders; and with 
his assistance the country became most friendly and the 
campaign prospered. On the 26th of April, 1815, Almora was 
taken, by Colonel (afterwards Sir Jasper) Nicholls; and 
Gardner was deputed to confer with the Gurkha General. In 
the negotiation which ensued the Gurkhas agreed to give up 
their strong places, let Hearsey go, and finally evacuate the 
Province. Gardner remained at Almora for some time with 
his levies, cutting off Amar Singh from his base ; and that 
brave soldier, deprived of reinforcements, deserted by many 
of his followers, and constrained by his own officers, surrender- 
ed to Ochterlony on the roth May, engaging to abandon all 
the Gurkha conquests west of the Jumna, and to send orders 
for the evacuation of the rest of the hill-country up to the 
eastern border of Kumaon. } 

The full consequences of this were not immediately reaped; 7 
because Amar Singh, when he returned to Head-Quarters, 
was compelled by his Government to break his agreement and 
try conclusions once more. On the 12th February of the 
succeeding year the indefatigable Ochterlony renewed the 
attack, striking this time at the enemy’s capital. Peace 
was finally made on the 3rd March, 1816; and the gallant 
Gurkhas have, like the Sikhs, similarly subdued in later years, 
been amongst our best friends from the day of their sub- 
mission, Of the particular value of Gardner's plan of cam- 
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paign we have two indications. It facilitated the complete close 
of the war; and it gave to Upper India three or four santtaria 
where business is transacted, health restored, and a reserve 
force of white troops maintained. The possession of such 
places as Simla, and Naini Tal has its dangerous side perhaps ; 
to consider which is beyond our present scope. But the value 
from a military point of view, of Landour, Ranikhet, and 
other convalescent depéts for white troops can hardly be 
exaggerated, 

Gardner's warfare was accomplished ; and the administra- 
tion of his old commander made an end of the great Anarchy. 
Moira was created Marquess of Hastings, and finally fell 
into money-trouble and died, in poverty and exile. But 
: his work too was done ; and in importance is more deserving 
’ of a place in history than that of men whose names are 
more generally remembered. * 

Gardner spent the rest of his life as a country-gentleman, 
save for a short and uneventful campaign in Rajputan. He 
commanded his old Regiment—now the Second Bengal 
Cavalry—and in 1822 obtained the welcome distinction of 
being reinstated in the Royal Army, with the rank of Lieu- 

. tenant Colonel, the commission bearing the date of his leaving 

: Holkar—25th September 1803. The wife of his youth conti- 

j nued to be dear to his advancing years; with one singular 
result ; that all his offspring were married to natives of India, 
and their descendants have adopted the native life. The 
present Lord Gardner is his grandson ; and of this nobleman 
Debrett affords the following description :-— 

“ Alan Hyde, dorm July Ist, 1836; was sometime in a Native 
Police Force; described in marriage-certificate as ‘a Trader :’ 
married March~ 12th, 1879,—by a Methodist Minister in 
the house of his father to Jane (a native Indian), daughter 
of Angam Shekoh, and has issue living, Alan Legge, born 
October 25th, 1881. Restdence: Village of Mt sowta, Nadri, 
Etah, N.-W. P., India.” Lady Gardner is the grandchild of 
the last King of Delhi, in whom terminated the line of Timur, 
known as the “ Great Moghul,” 

Whatever may be thought of a noble British race thus 
absorbed in Asiatic stagnation—like the Greeks of Menander— 
no one can question the merits of William Linnzus Gardner, 
He was a specimen of the British gentleman of a high type ; 
handsome, tall, and brave ; a good horseman and devoted to 
allkinds of sport. Partly educated in France, he possessed 
considerable European culture ; history, blue-books, and even 








* For a brief summary of this administration, in its military and 
political aspects, see next Chapter. 
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scientific works, all interested his mind ; he was acquainted 
with mathematics ; could survey and draw maps. 

At last all these experiences and gifts came to a peaceful 
end : Colonel Gardner died, in his country-house at Kasgunge, 
29th July 1835, and was soon followed in death by his faith- 
ful Begum. Nothing more need be said to show the inaccuracy 
of our great novelist’s caricature. Like the fictitious “Gaha- 
gan,’ indeed, the deceased adventurer had bearded the 
truculent Holkar in durbar, and won the affections of a 
Princess. But, unlike the imagined swash-buckler, he was 
a modest, retiring gentleman, with strong rural proclivities and 
a hatred of self-assertion almost morbid.* 

Skinner and Gardner are, further, noticeable as the founders 
of that admirable force which, first under the title of “ Irre- 
gular Cavalry,” and subsequently as Bengal Cavalry,” has 
become one of the most distinguished items of the British 


Army. 








( To be continued.) 








© We have seen that Gardner had served under Rawdon at Quiberon 
in 1795: when that nobleman, as Lord Moira, came up the country, in 
1814, Gardner would not recall himself to the notice of the Governore 
General, though urged to do so by friends. By a curious coincidence an 
adventurer of the same name appeared subsequently at the Court and 
Camp of Runjit Singh of Lahore iv. ‘Colonel Alexander Gardner, etc. 
by Major Hugh Pearse : Edinburgh, 1898.” A book of deep interest. The 
two Gardners were not of kin, Alexander being ‘an American of Scottish 


origin). 





ART, IL—LANGUAGE. 


ITS 
(1) BIRTH; (11) DEVELOPMENT AND LIFE; (III) DECAY AND 
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PREFATORY REMARKS. 


have laid upon the table of the Congress, at which from the 
infirmity of old age I am unable to attend, a certain num- 
ber of copies of two little books entitled : 

(1) ‘The Gospel in many Tongues ;’ (2) ‘400 Tongues.’ The 
former contains one single verse of one of the Gospels, translat- 
ed into 300 languages, still made use of by men, either for pur- 
poses of speaking or reading, in every portion of the world, Eu- 
rope, Asia, Africa, America, and Oceania. They are published 
and circulated below cost-price by the Bible-Societies, which are 
supported by voluntary subscriptions. The latter details the 
names of the 400 languages in which translations have been 
circulated up to the present year. An enlarged edition of the 
former volume is in preparation to bring the subject up to 
date. I make no allusion here to the one motive power, or 
sole object, of this enterprise, and confine myself to the 
human phenomena, which are developed by the intercompari- 
son of these specimen verses. Under no other possible circum- 
stances could such a variety of language and script have been 
brought together. One can imagine, how specimens of the 
languages of a kingdom like Russia, or of a province like Brit- 
ish India, might have been brought together for purposes of 
State or for public Instruction, but in this case the whole world 
contributed. Take, for instance, pp. 22, 23, of the first book, 
and the following entries are found in alphabetical order : 

59. Coptic, Africa. 
60. Corea, Asia, 

61, 62. Cree, America. 
63. Crim Turki, Asia. 
64. Croat, Europe. 

The slightest inspection of the word-store and structure of 
these few sentences will show how vain and unscientific is the 
cherished notion, that all language proceeded from the same 
seed-plot, instead of being the totally distinct offspring .of the 
human intellect under the influence of different environments. 

Like the leaves of the trees of the forest, the languages of the 
human race come into existence, bud, blossom, fade away, and 
fall out of use and are forgotten. Sanskrit, Zend, Hebrew and 
Latin had their days before the Christian Era, and then died 
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away, their place being taken by younger vernaculars. And this 
process is always going on. There seems no fixed law, for it 
is obvious, that some languages—such as the Egyptian and 
Assyrian and Hebrew—have been dead for many centuries, 
leaving no descendants. Sanskrit and Latin have, indeed, 
died, but have left large families of linear descendants. There 
is a third category, containing such languages as Arabic and 
Greek, which have lived on to the present epoch, are still 
made use of as vehicles of speech, and have produced no off- 
spring, except weak dialects, such as exist in the case of all 
living forms of speech. 

I make no allusion to Literature ; the life of a language 
practically dead is sometimes prolonged for liturgical, literary, 
social, or political purposes. I have myself conversed at 
Banaras with Brahmins in the Sanskrit language, and at Rome 
in Latin with the priests, both languages, though dead, having 
a conventional prolongation of life for other purposes than the 
ordinary requirements of humanity. My remarks are restrict- 
ed to the articulate sounds issuing from the human mouth in 
obedience to the Thought of the individual, the sounds being 
articulate, and the result of teaching, and susceptible of expan- 
sion and modifications, the result of contact with other lan- 
guages, or the importation of new Thoughts. 

I cannot but think, that the word read <Acyos, which Philo of 
Alexandria borrowed from Plato of Athens, and John of 
Ephesus borrowed from Philo and made a new use of, conveys 
the primary Thought of ‘ Reason,’ ‘ Understanding,’ ‘ Reflec- 
tion,’ and that ‘Word, Saying, Speech’ is only the secondary 
idea which it suggests, as they are merely the human vehicles 
of communicating the divine primary Thought. At any rate, 
the ordinary Greek dictionaries tell us so. ‘ Language’ is but 
the vehicle of ‘ Reason, and without that substratum the utter- 
ance of the human race is little better than that of the animal, 
as evidenced by the utterances of the idiot and the maniac. 
The words uttered are articulate, but they have no meaning 
in themselves, And this view is confirmed by the fact, that 
the laws of Thought are called Logic.— H oye} Téxvy. 

Mr. R. L. Garner has published a book on ‘The Language 
of Monkeys, which may or may not bea first utterance ona 
great subject. It is not well to laugh down any patient scien- 
tific investigation of the secrets of nature. We have learnt 
our lesson in this century, vzz., to suspend our judgment. As 
to the origin of language, we are feeling our way. If it be 
asked in what language Adam addressed Eve, we can only 

suppose, that it was by the squeeze of the hand, gentle poke in 
the rib, a twinkle of the eye, or signs and gestures. Ina few 
days these formed themselves into a code supplemented by 
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sounds, as the vocal organs found their powers. Infants’ 
movements are now watched, that a conception may be formed 
how Thoughts are conveyed, and the sound of ‘Mamma’ suge 
vested as indicating an important visitor. In the world of 
birds, I find that sounds have an intelligible meaning. The 
hen has her well-known cry of alarm, of assembly, or home- 
call to her little ones. Rising up to vertebrate animals, I need 
hardly do more than allude to the friendly, the hostile, and the 
frightened, notes of the dog, cat, and horse ; and it is nothing 
surprising that, as the monkey is nearer to the genus homo in 
outward conformation of body, so its power of expressing it- 
self may be assumed to be the most highly developed among 
animals. Among savage tribes, the naked native white-haired 
old man and old woman, crouching on their hips, grinning and 
chattering in their own unintelligible way, differ very little 
in outward appearance, and, as far as we can tell, in intellec- 
tual and spiritual capacity, from the anthropoid ape. 

Incidentally it may be remarked, that language is not 
the only vehicle of communication used by the genus homo, 
In the Canary Islands a whistle-language is used by the 
natives. Onthe opposite shore of the Kameruns in West 
Africa there is a drum-language. Any conversation can 
be carried out by means of whistling, and be understood 
a mile off; each syllable has its peculiar tone, the fingers are 
placed on the lips while whistling. The necessity has arisen 
from the existence of rugged and unbridged ravines, which 
divide villages from each other. Gesture-language is ona 
higher level. Similar phenomena have been remarked among 
the North American Indians, in Africa, and in Australia. 

The voiceless mode of communication with the deaf 
and dumb illustrates this also. The notion ofan articulate 
sound expressing a Thought is recognised by the deaf, but 
they cannot hear it owing to their aural infirmity ; they 
can, however, watch the mouth of the speaker, and are 
taught the mechanism of the lips which must be used to 
express Certain sounds, and are able to know with certainty 
what is said. Iwas present at one of Henry Stanley the 
traveller’s lectures, of which the purport was conveyed to 
a deafand dumb young woman, who watched the motion of 
the lips of her teacher, 

In the lowest stage of culture the practice of conveying 
messages by tokens is notorious. In 1857 the mutineers 
in East India madeuse of cakes baked on the hearth 
(chupdéti) to carry messages from village to village. In 
West Africa the twigs of the trees are broken or bent, as 
parties pass through the forest, that their followers may 
know their track. We read how in former days a fiery 
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cross was handed on from village to village. But, as time 
went on, something more certain was required, and the 
art of script on papyrus, parchment, vellum, baked ciay, 
metal tablets, was conceived and developed. 

This essay lays no claim to being a scientific produc- 
tion. There are plenty of books that make that claim, 
written by men who have never left their native country, 
and have based their linguistic conceptions upon _ their 
own or cognate languages. There is abundance of differ- 
ence of opinion between great European scholars. Nor 
does this essay pretend to be a careful description of the 
admitted varieties of language, based on a_ scholarly 
examination of documents in dead languages, such as 
the Akkadian, Egyptain, Zend, Sanskrit, Etruscan, or 
Latin. For many years of my life I have dwelt alone 
among natives of British India ; their modes of expressing 
their thoughts, as well as their words, became mine, 
Perhaps a_ consideration of facts as exhibited in one 
verse expressed in about 300 living languages helps the 
thoughtful mind to arrive at some practical conclusion, 
more than the dissection in lengthy volumes of the limbs 
of dead languages, or the vivisection of living ones. 

The scholar in his European study cannot realise the 
position in which the young ruler of subject Asiatic popu- 
lations finds himself. In the years 1846-49, at the age 
of twenty-five, I received, and held for three and a half 
years, charge of a newly conquered district in North India 
with a population of many thousands, Hindu, Sikh, and 
Mahometan. [ was the only European, but had _ the 
service of trained native officials from the older Provinces. 
In my Office, a house during the summer and a tent 
during the winter, moving on day by day, I recollect how 
I was seated on a chair in a circle of natives squatting on 
the ground with their papers spread before them. Some of 
them used the Persian language and Perso-Arabic form 
of script for letters to native chiefs ; some used the Urdu 
language in the Arabic Script, still further expanded by 
additional symbols ; some used the Hindi language, with 
its stately Nagari alphabet, for the village accounts. All 
the work was going on at the same time, and I could 
understand it all; and my case was not exceptional. 
Sometimes an agriculturist would come into Court, and 
give his evidence in his own raral dialect, the Pandajbi ; 
and the Script which he would use, if he used any at all, 
was the Gurmukhi, Specimens of all four are in the 
little book laid on the table. My English-speaking clerk 
from Calcutta was writing my English letters to my dicta- 
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tion in the adjoining tent. If a chance foreigner from 
Afghanistan or Kashmir had business, he would make use 
of the Persian or Kashmiri languages. If the books of a 
shopkeeper had to be examined, they were found to be in 
a peculiar script used by the banker and merchant. The 
sacred books of the three religions were written in Arabic, 
Nagari, and Gurmikhi. Occasionally in my morning ride 
I came upon some old sacred building covered with inscrip- 
tions, Of some of which the script and language. still 
require explanation. In conversing in a friendly way with 
a Brahmin, I had carefully to introduce Hindi terms into 
my elastic Urdu; and in conversing with a Mahometan I 
had to do the same with Arabic or Persian words. It is 
clear that the task of solving the question of the variation 
of human languages and dialects is with the future, when 
sufficient data have been brought together from every part 
of the world. | 

Care should be taken not to use different words to 
express the same subject, such as ‘ idioms, ‘ tongues,’ 
‘forms of speech.’ ‘ Language’ is the only term. If there 
are variations of any recognised language, they are 
‘dialects, possibly with a literature of their own, and 
grammars and dictionaries: below them are the rural varia- 
tions known as patois; no other term should be used. 
During a succession of years I have strenuously laboured 
to introduce a scientific terminology into the lists of the 
translations sold by the Bible Society, bringing the nomen- 
clature and orthography of languages into one recognised 
standard. The isolated translator chooses to add to the 
name of his particular language an English, or German, or 
Russian, suffix, or to retain in the English form a native 
crammatical prefix: these have been relentlessly removed 
and a uniform -system of spelling introduced. Of course the 
names of languages which are fixed in literature, such as 
Span-ish, Portug-uese, Itali-an, cannot be changed, but that 
is no reason for transformiag the name of a language in Cen- 
tral Africa or Melanesia. 

Again, the distinction between a philologist and a 
linguist should be maintained. The sciences of Linguistics 
and Philology are as distinct as those of the botanist and 
horticulturist ;: one is a natural science, the other an_his- 
toric science ; one is necessarily comparative, the other not 
so. A good Latin philologist may be well content to know 
his Latin Literatures thoroughly ; a Linguistic Scholar must 
know something additional. The philologist is a student of 
human Thought and knowledge, as deposited in one vessel 
of literary record only. An ordinary linguist knows 
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several languages for ready use in speaking and reading ; 
a student of Linguistics as a science is something very 
different. He deals with language as the instrument of 
Thought, the vehicle of communication. He traces out 
the inner life of each language in past periods, forms a 
theory as toits birth, marks well its development and life, 
deduces the laws which govern its mutations, and in some 
cases marks well the signs of growing decay, of vitality and 
death. 

The mischief caused by Theology to linguistic know- 
ledge is as great as it has been to every other branch of 
science, I bought at Edinburgh a grammar of Hebrew, 
published this century by a Scotch professor, stating that 
there were about fifty languages in the world, and that all 
were derived from Hebrew. A late Bishop, in his Com- 
mentary on the Revelation, tries to explain the gram- 
matical errors of a certain portion of the Greek text ina 
book of the New Testament by calling it ‘ the grammar of 
inspiration. The power of emitting articulate language is, 
indeed, one of the congenital gifts to the human race by the 
great Creator, which was denied to the rest of the animal 
creation, but the utterances are not miraculous gifts, but the 
slowly evolved creation of the human mind by its own human 
powers; and the language of a people is but the expression 
of its own intellectual and spiritual life, and in each language 
the peculiar character of the people who built up the language 
seems to reflect itself. 

‘Thought’ is, indeed, Adpov Ocod, the gift of God, to the 
human race. The mechanism of the throat and mouth-organs 
so as to produce articulate sounds is of the same divine plan. 
These two gifts differentiate man from the brute beast. Dr. 
Bell, at a lecture at the Philological Society twenty years ago, 
allowed us to look into the mouth of a patient, and witha 
penholder indicated the situation and action of the different 
organs, which created the sounds so well known to me in my 
studies of Greek and Sanskrit as guttural, palatal, labial, and 
dental. 

There, however, the divine portion ends. Whatever theo- 
logians, falsely so called, have written to darken the subject, 
it is now cleared away. The Thought—or rather the brain, 
which is the Thought-store—is no doubt influenced by in- 
spiration, but the words are the creations of human fancy, and 
are used for good or evil, for blessings or curses, and the term 
‘inspiration’ applied to words heard by the ear, or seen by 
the eye in script, is based on a misunderstanding, and isa 


mere poetic fancy. 
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I. BIRTH OF LANGUAGE. 


Language is only one way in which Thought can be ex- 
pressed ; there are others as well, not, indeed, capable of the 
fine distinctions of language, but yet sufficient for everyday 
purpose of communication, which is the primary and sole 
object of language. 

Gesture, nodding, beckoning with the hand, shrugging the 
shoulders, grimace with the features, squeezing the hand, kiss- 
ing the face, kicking with the toe, striking with the fist, 
action and movement of the arms on the platform. Add to 
these glances of the eye, frowns of the forehead, inarticulate 
sounds, such as cries of alarm, hisses of disapprobation, sooth- 
ing and coaxing sounds. However low the state of culture 
of the savage man, he had access to the secret fountains of 
the stream of sound, in which he inclosed his Thoughts for 
the information of his neighbours ; for when gestures failed, 
out of his own consciousness he fashioned articulate sounds, 
Onomatopeeia, or the mimetic power of imitating the sounds 
of animals, such as the dog, cat, cow, and birds, followed the 
imitation of the sounds produced by nature, 

Let us consider the subject physically: What is Language? 
It is 

(1) The expression and crystallisation of Thought con- 
ceived in the brain ; 

(2) By the instrumentality of a succession of sounds ; 

(3) Which are produced by a current of air passing 
from the top of the windpipe, and modified in 
different ways by the language-organs ; 

(4) Which are four in number: the uvula, or soft 
palate, which is movable at the back of the 
mouth ; the tongue ; the teeth ; the lips ; 

(5) The current of air above described is the material 
of language. 

It must be recollected, that the power of expressing the arti- 
culated sounds, and of improving that power in the course 
of time, and handing on such improvements from generation 
to generation, is the divine congenital gift: the particular 
language is the construct of human ingenuity, and each child, 
as he grows in consciousness, has to acquire it from those 
amidst whom his early life is spent. It does not come to 
them naturally, like hunger or sleep; there is nothing here- 
ditary in the language itself, for our English children, born 
in India, pick up and speak the native languages of India 
from their attendants. So in England the child brought up 
by a French nurse speaks French. If a child were secluded 
from contact with other members of the human race, it would 
not use articulate language at all, but have to fall back on 
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gesture and the imitation of the sounds of animals and nature, 
They were not born with the power of clothing their 
Thoughts in some outward form for purpose of communication, 
but they have to learn how to do so at some period of their 
lives by contact with others, 

The inquiry whether Thought preceded language, or 
language preceded Thought, seems a profitless one. No doubt 
the Thoughts of men have grown wider with the progress of 
the sun. At the early stage of human life when language 
came into existence, no doubt the Thoughts of men did not 
extend beyond food, shelter, and the means of getting them. 
Rudimentary Thought was the parent of rudimentary 
language, and, if this be accepted, the question as to the origin 
of language is answered. We have no data on which to form 
ajudgment. With regard to European and Asiatic languages, 
with which branch of the subject linguistic scholars are most 
familiar, there is a lengthened catena of written records, 
stretching backwards for thousands of years; but we may 
well postulate the existence of centuries antecedent to the 
earliest of these scripts, of the language of which silent years 
we know nothing more than we knew of the languages of 
North and South American, Africa with the exception of 
the northern Provinces, and Oceania entirely, before the occu- 
pation of these countries by European nations. 

Of one fact we have direct and also indirect evidence, It 
has always been deemed a singular phenomenon, that the 
language of the Red Indians of North America cannot be 
reduced to words, but the simplest form is that of a rude 
sentence. Here is a physical fact, that at least as regards 
these tribes their Thoughts were clothed in sentences, or a 
combination of words conveying a developed Thought, at a 
period before any culture commenced. This fact has sug- 
gested the theory that possibly in all languages the sentence 
is the criginal form in which the Thought was conveyed by 
the speaker to his companion, for it is impossible to think 
except in some proposition, and a proposition presupposes 
words connected with each other in some rude catena or 
sentence. It seems logical to presuppose, that before sounds 
can become significant they must express the whole Thought 
which has to be conveyed, and therefore must take the form 
of a sentence, 

Not only were words made by human intelligence, but 
they were prepared for use by human ingenuity, and the 
structure of sentences divided into classes, isolated, agglu- 
tinative, inflexive, with other devices such as reduplication 
of syllables, suffixes, prefixes and servile letters, At the same 
time a process of mutilation was going on owing to the un- 
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fortunate pronunciation of speakers, or the arbitrary fancy of 
copyists of perishable records. How fortunate it has been that 
tablets in metal, and on stone, baked bricks, and papyri, hidden 
away in tombs, have survived and come down to us with the 
ipsissima verba of the original inscribers ! 


II. DEVELOPMENT AND LIFE. 


There may be additions toa language to maintain it up 
to the requirements of the epoch ; improvement of expression 
so as to be more accurate; enlargement of word-store; and 
there may be also mannerism or eccentricity in style, such 
as that of the sect of Quakers in past centuries. There may 
be, and must be, a constant supply of words coined with 
precision to represent new Thoughts, or new facts, or new 
objects; there may be improvements by more careful restat- 
ings of the knowledge of past generations. This implies no 
change in the linguistic structure or the character of the 
language. The old language still lives on; as a fact, each 
croup of languages, and to a certain extent each language, 
has its own law of development, its own linguistic laws peculiar 
to itself. 

But still, as years go, on we recognise signs of change ; 
sometimes from internal, sometimes from external causes, 
Sometimes a strengthening, sometimes a weakening, of the 
old language; sometimes a manifest importation of new 
elements from other languages. The English language and the 
great Vernacular of North India, the Urdu, aézas Hindustani, 
with which last Iam very familiar for purposes of reading, 
writing, and speaking, are instances of this unceasing change. 

It is said that there are three causes of change: (1) 
imitation ; (2) emphasis; (3) laziness. Old words die ; new 
words come into existence; the meanings of some words become 
by lapse of time changed ; every devotional book, or Bible- 
translation, supplies instances of this. The appearance of 
words becomes changed; new Thoughts require new words, 
the mode of spelling alters. English books published in the 
United States illustrate this. Foreign words introduce them- 
selves, Fashion banishes some words from use. A kind of slang 
brings others into use. Young people are tempted to use new 
words of an extravagant character. The life of words depends 
on their use ; disuse means oblivion and death. The most 
despotic sovereign or tyrannical Parliament has no efficient 
power over language. In such matters people do as they 
choose, and give no reason for so doing. Just as sometimes 
in the actions of the human race, so in their language, environ- 
ment is stronger than heredity, and the old ancestral word 
gives way to new exotics, and the speakers are not aware 
of the change, 
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The change may be caused by political events, Notably in 
modern times it is the pulicy of the French Government 
to force the French language on the native inhabitants of 
their colonies ; notoriously the use of other languages is 
excluded, and English-speaking Missionaries are not allowed 
to open schools. The policy in British colonies is different. 
No foreign language is excluded, but the English language 
has a tendency to supplant native languages. Looking back 
to the past, when Julius Cesar landed in Britain the English 
language did not exist. With the invasion of the Angles 
and Saxons commenced the Anglo-Saxon language. With 
the invasion of the French-speaking Normans another change 
took place, and in this manner came into existence the 
English language with the singular and unique charac. 
teristic of being free from the bondage of grammatical 
inflexions. Except in particular survivals, the speaker of the 
English language is not troubled with the superfluities of 
sender, number, or case. Of all Indo-European languages 
the Persian language alone shares this linguistic liberty, which 
peculiarly fitsthem both for expansion, Some words seem to 
have been imported from France into England twice over. 
Take the word ‘ fragile ;’ it got into Middle English as ‘ frail,’ 
into modern English as ‘ fragile.’ 

Speakers think that they control the use of words, but 
in very deed the word often controls the speaker. Each 
word in every language has its history: it has had one or 
more meanings ; it has lasted for such and such a period, and 
then disappears and dies. If philosophically considered, 
new light is from this study thrown upon the secret working 
of the human intellect. 

Moreover, so entirely is change a necessary feature of the 
life of a language, and recognised to be so, that when ina 
written language there is an absence of change in documents 
claiming to be of dates spreading over many hundred years, 
a suspicion is engendered as to the correctness of date assigned 
to the earlier documents; for instance, if anyone should 
compare the English language as spoken and written in the 
time of King Alfred and Queen Victoria, a period of 1,200 
years, it will be evident that, though the language is identical, 
the change has made it unintelligible without careful study. 
But in the Hebrew language from the date of the Pentecost to 
the Captivity, a period of 1,300 years, there is no change. 
Any person who can read Ezekiel can read the Pentateuch. 
This raises the question as tothe accuracy of the dates 
assigned to the Pentateuch, the question being further com- 
plicated by the non-existence of any Alphabetical form of 
script at that period, at any rate as far as any proof exists, 
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Let us pass on to the subjects of dialects, and use that 
term and that term only for a variation in a standard-language 
differing in pronunciation, word-store, and structure to a 
certain extent, but still unquestionably remaining a portion 
of the same language. <A dialect is not necessarily a corrup- 
tion of a language; the two may have had independent 
genital influence, and they act and react on each other, In 
many cases both language and dialect have their own in- 
dependent script and literature. In China there is a mistaken 
use of the term ‘dialect,’ which is applied to provincial 
vernaculars, which have all the right to be considered separate 
languages. 

Dialects both precede and follow the existence of their 
so-called parent-language. A potent dialect may develop 
into full life as a great conquering language, as English, a 
dialect of German, and Urdu,a dialect of Hindi, have done. 
On the other hand, the speakers of a great language, as 
the result of isolation or neglected culture, or professional 
idiosyncrasies, develop unconsciously a new dialect such as 
that current among sailors, or colonists in a distant island, 
miners in the bowels of the earth, or manufacturers in a great 
business, where the environment is quite peculiar, The sole 
object of language is communication : all that unites certain 
classes of individuals in to special bodies, with special neces- 
sities, tends to create a special form of communication, 
ora business-dialect. All that diminishes the opportunities 
of communication, the breaking up of a tribe into separate 
and isolated sections, or castes, or classes, produces a rift in 
the common language, if they ever had one, and generates 
a locai form of language, whether the people like it or not. 
As a fact they are unconscious of it. 

There can be little doubt that, if the language spoken by 
each individual of us in the course of a given period were 
analysed, it would be found to exhibit some peculiarity of 
its own, either in word-store or pronunciation, or even struc- 
ture. In the conceptions of the thoughts of each person 
there is an individuality of character, the result of knowledge, 
education, natural talent, feelings, weakness, taste, and self- 
conceit. There are local and perhaps hereditary personal 
peculiarities of pronunciation, use of words, and tones ; nor are 
the words used by two persons in different social environments 
identical. In fact, each person has to a certain extent his 
own dialect in speaking, and still more so in writing. I have 
heard a native in India say that each person had one or two 
‘ pillow-words—’ ‘takya kalam—, which he used more than 
any others from habit and unconsciously. A visitor to London 
from a Scotch country would soon be recognised by his tones 
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and peculiar words. It is stated that in small country villages 
the supply of words rarely exceeds two hundred, as the 
thoughts of rural inhabitants are limited to their families, 
their occupations, and their neighbourhood ; their vocabulary 
is often local. That which has been remarked of an individual] 
in general social life, or of a rural village, is still more marked 
in a community living very much by themselves. There must 
be a technical vocabulary for artists, and a scientific vocabu- 
lary for scientists, a pseudo-religious vocabulary for ostenta- 
tiously pious people. As you pass from one assembly to 
another, the attention of the trained scholar is at once attract- 
ed to the change of word-store and the changed meaning 
of certain words. The voice is but the reproducer of the 
thoughts of the brain ; the whining petition of the pseudo- 
beggar, the cautious reply of the professional adviser, the sancti- 
monious utterances of the self-satisfied priest, the conceited 
reply of the person who apes at being better than the rest of 
the world—all these represent dialectical differences of the 
same language, but the divine instrument of thought is played 
upon by different performers. 

Every separate tribal dialect has the potentiality in it of 
being the seed-plot of a powerful vernacular of the future. 
In the congeries of jarring tribes there may be the germs of a 
great nation; so amidst the babel of discordant dialects, or 
rather patois, or rural dialects, there may be in process of 
development one of the conquering languages of the twentieth 
century. Advance of civilisation, aided by favourable circum- 
stances, is the parent of the new nation and her language, In 
the present epoch civilised nations exert a cruel domination 
over the uncivilised coloured races, who exist only at their 

leasure, to be slaves, if labour is required, to be made drunk- 
ards, if profit for alcohol is required, to be slaughtered, if they 
presume to fight for their country. So it is with the great 
conquering languages of the world, among which the English 
stands in the first rank with far the greatest power of absorp- 
tion. They are urged on to extend their sway, not from 
malice prepense, but by their inevitable destiny, crowding out 
of existence languages which are weak and uncultured, and 
spoken by moribund tribes. Such noble vehicles of thought 
as the Zulu, the Swahili, and the Hausa, in Africa, will pro- 
bably never die, but themselves join the army of conquering 
languages, when they have been sharpened by culture and 
developed an indigenous literature, and I could, from per- 
sonal knowledge add a long list of miserable languages, which 
are coming to their last gasp. English eats up four or five of 
these poor wretches every year, for the life of men or languages 
can be maintained in this epoch only by giving evidence of 


their being worthy of existence. 
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{ now pass to the subject of ‘ Creole Languages.’ I do not 
like the term, but it has been accepted by the scholars of 
Europe, and to change it would cause confusion. In the year 
1882 I wrote the following notice in a literary journal : 

‘ Professor Schuchardt, of the University of Gratz, has under- 
taken a work of considerable interest and labour. It is noto- 
rious that in every part of Asia, Africa, and America, from the 
contact of European languages with the native languages, 
new forms of speech are coming into existence which at first 
sisht may be called jargons, but which may possibly be the 
cerms of new languages. At any rate, English and Urdu must 
have gradually come into existence in some such way. Most 
conspicuous among the class of degraded language-types is 
Pidgin-English, which is, however, represented by a literature 
of its own, and Creolese, which is represented by a translation 
of a portion of the Bible. But along the West Coast of Africa 
are found languages composed of English, French, and Portu- 
gues, intermixed with the coast-languages, and Dutch has 
suffered a frightful degradation on the lips of Hottentots of 
mixed breeds. Professor Schuchardt invites the co-operation 
of all who happen to possess any special knowledge of the 
subject, or who can indicate sources of information. He has 
already addressed scores of letters to residents in different parts 
of the world, and it is hoped that he may receive some 
replies. 

“To anyone who has read the Preface to Lepsius’ “ Nubische 
Grammatik,”’ in which that great scholar propounds the mag- 
nificent theory, that all the infinite variety of languages spoken 
by the Negro races north of the Equator, from the Nile to the 
Atlantic, are the result of the contact of the Hamitic and 
Bantu races during long periods of years, it is a question of 
first-rate interest to trace the effect of the Aryan languages of 
Europe upon the wholly dissimilar elements of such highly 
cultivated languages as Chinese and the wild flowers of Africa.’ 

Many years have passed away since, and, as far as I can 
gather, this branch of the science has not advanced; Pro- 
fessor Schuchardt published his ‘ Creolische Studien ;’ he sent 
mea copy, which I forwarded to the Library of the British 
Museum. My book on the ‘ Languages of Africa’ was thea 
in the press, and at pages 48, 49 I inserted a few remarks as to 
this movement; it related to the Future, my work chronicled 
the Past. Since that date Ihave been unceasingly occupied 
in other fields of language and religion, and never found time 
till now to return to this interesting side of the great subject. 
I recommend it to some younger scholar. It would be interest- 
ing to have a list for each of the five portions of the globe of 
the new languages coming into existence. 
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I venture to notice some specimens of this new crop of 
languages : 

I. Pidgin-English of China. The late Professor Legge, 
of Oxford, remarked in his inaugural address in 1876; 
‘Hitherto commercial intercourse with the Chinese has been 
conducted chiefly by means of compradores and linguists, who 
have picked up a considerable vocabulary of English words, 
which they put together as ¢f they were Chinese, according to 
their own Chinese tdiom, The capabilities of this strange dialect 
is great.’ It may possibly develop into a language. 

If. Yiddish, adtas Judaish. There are two varieties; (1) 
a Spanish dialect, (2) a German dialect. It has been the 
fashion to call this last, the vernacular of the Jews, a ‘ jargon,’ 
but it is as much a dialect as any other modern dialect. A 
careful history of it has lately been published ; there is a con- 
siderable literature. There are sub-dialects of this dialect in 
Russia, Poland, and Gallicia, A translation of the Scriptures 
is preparing in some common form of these three dialects by a 
competent committee. 

In the following (so-called) Creole languages a translation of 
the Scriptures exist. 

Ill, Mauritius Creole, a dialect of French. 

IV. Negro-English, 

V. In the Cape Colony there is a settlement of Malays 
from Asia ; they make use of a dialect called Cape Dutch, 
which has surperseded their hereditary language. 

It is clear that we require more information on this branch 
of the subject. Some years back it was laid down as an 
impossibility that a mixed language could exist. A mixed 
word-store was admitted, as it is universal, but it was denied 
that there could be any mixture in the grammatical structure 
of a language. This idea is now abandoned. In the two 
great vernaculars, English and Urdu, there is a mixture both 
of word-store and structure. In English the original Teutonic 
structure has become unrecognisable under the heavy burden 
of Latin intrusion, the Urdu vernacular is choked with Arabic 
and Persian accretions, and the influence ofa third language, 
the English, is now felt. 


III], DECAY AND DEATH. 

My attention has been particularly called to the decay and 
death of languages by a study of the subject of Bible trans- 
lations prepared or actually existing. In the appendix to my 
book, ‘‘ Bible Translations,” published 1890, it suggested itself 
to me to group the languages of the world into six classes: 

1. Conquering. 4. Uncertain future. 
2. Permanent. 5. Moribund. 
3. Isolated, 6. Dead. 
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The isolation of nations and tribes has ceased ; the necessity 
fora medium of communication becomes urgent; education 
and improved culture is on the side of the Conquering langua- 
ves, such as the English ; the alternatives are the birth of a 
mixed language, like Osmanli Turki, Persian, and Urdu, which 
are infiltrated with alien words and sentences, or the birth of 
a new language, or the quiet surrender of vitality by the weaker 
language and the introduction of an alien language as the 
ordinary vernacular, very much as the Arabic spread over 
Egypt and Syria and North Africa, to the extinction of pre- 
existing vernaculars, And in a smaller way we have, in Great 
Britain and France, an instance of the absolute death of 
Cornish in the last generation, of Manx in the present, or the 
approaching extinction of Erse and Gaelic in the next genera- 
tion, while Welsh and Breton will to all time represent the 
Celtic family of languages in the second or Permanent ciass. 

It is remarkable to notice how immigrants into a new coun- 
try change their language, The Negroes, who were deported 
by violence to America, have entirely lost their hereditary 
language, and do not even know what that language was, as 
the slave-dealers collected slaves from regions occupied by the 
speakers of scores of different languages. Among the Boers 
of the Transvaal in South Africa are burghers with obviously 
French names ; these are descendants of French Huguenots, 
who were expelled from their native country and drifted to the 
Dutch Settlement of the Cape of Good Hope. Among the 
French colonists of Canada is a colony of families with Scotch 
names, the descendants of Scotch Protestants who, in the 
beginning of this century, emigrated from Scotland, and their 
descendants have developed into French-speaking Roman 
Catholics. 

But in many cases a worse fate awaits the language ; not 
only do portions of the population change their language, but 
the entire tribe, under the influence of overpowering circum- 
stances, For instance, the Hebrews returned from Babylon 
after seventy years’ captivity ; but their language had died 
during their exile, and they returned speaking Aramaic, 
while another portion of their race spoke Samaritan. Their 
sacred books had survived but were not intelligible, and the 
use of targums, or translations, was had recourse tg. And 
there will always be a certain amount of populations who are 
bilingual. Some of the Negroes on the West Coast of Africa 
speak English as well as Englishmen, but some have their 
own strong language, Ydriba, as well, and are not likely to 
drop it. Some, who had originally weaker languages, drop 
them, and English becomes their vernacular. 
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CONCLUDING REMARKS. 

It seems incumbent in treating of language not to confine 

the remarks to the sounds which met the ears of dead genera- 

tions of men, but to add a few lines on the wonderful machine 

for perpetuating sounds for the edification of future genera- 

tions which I shall describe in the general term ‘Script.’ The 
process may be summed up as: 

(1) Thought conceived in the brain of an individual, but 
unexpressed vocally. 

(2) Articulate sound representing that thought, and con- 
veyed momentarily to the ears of others. 

(3) Script in the form of Ideograms, or Alphabetic 
symbols, representing that sound, and conveyed to the eyes 
of others in a permanent form. 

The first of these three sub-divisions lies outside the sub- 
ject of this eassy. 

The second has_ been discussed under the terms of ‘ Birth, 
Life, and Death of Language,’ 

The third is now under consideration. 

Admitting that the power of thought is part of the divine 
plan in creating man, it may be conceded that the power of 
transferring that thought by the mechanism of the human 
organs of the mouth, out of the lips, by the agency of sound, 
was equally part of the divine plan; but the fashioning of 
that sound, after emission from the lips, into language is 
essentially human. 

Still more entirely human, and the product of the ever- 
developing culture of the human race, is the art of Script. 
It may be very easy to imagine that primeval man could 
convey his thought to Script with the same ease as he threw 
a stone, or plucked an apple from the tree ; but we may fairly 
assume, as the result of careful study during the nineteenth 
century, that the art of Script was not a spontaneous gift or 
faculty, but the slow result of long years of savage life. It 
appears first as Ideographic, and only after a long series of 
centuries as Alphabetic. The former may have suggested 
actual objects, to which they bore rudimentary resemblance ; 
the latter conveys in its structure no direct meaning. The 
letters are but symbols of certain sounds, and, if these sounds 
suggest meaning, it is only because they are the conventional 
vehicle of thought entirely independent of the Script, The 
sounds were momentary utterances ; the Script is the perma- 
nent vehicle of that thought which led to the combination of 
the sounds. 

We ought to be exceedingly grateful to the unknown 
persons who conceived and arranged the early form of Script. 
What should we know of the Past, if such records had not 
come down tous? The bowels of the earth during the nine- 
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teenth centuary have been revealing to us its hidden treasures, 
We have by no means attained finality in the received form 
of Script, and great inconvenience is experienced from the 
divergence of the practice of different nations and schools of 
translators. Some African dialects, which differ very little in 
word-store and structure from each other, appear totally 
different when transliterated into different forms of the Roman 
Alphabet. 

I have admitted in an earlier portion of this essay, that 
languages can die, and fall out of use on the lips and _ pens, of 
men. So men die also, but some men are not forgotten, and 
some combinations of words conveying Thoughts, which are 
immortal, become themselves immortal, The three greatest 
individualities, that ever in the form of man trod the surface 
of this earth, Gautama Buddha, Socrates, son of Sophroniskus, 
and Jesus Christ, Son of Mary, have not left a line of Script, 
which has come down to us, In each case their followers re- 
corded their utterances, but not always their very words, in the 
language in which they were spoken. But so long as hearts 
beat, and the soul of man feels, that it has in it the elements of 
eternal life, so long the thoughts that breathe and words that 
burn will outlive the particular language, in which they first 
came to the ears of contemporaries, will live on, and still have 
power to charm. 

Modern languages are rich in such expressions of Thought, 
and they still live. Let me turn back to the dead Latin and 
Greek and quote the 


‘Et tu, Brute’ of Julius Caesar. (‘ Was it you, Brutus ? ’) 
‘ Diem perdidi’ of Titus, (‘I have lost a day.’) 


The dying words of Socrates in the ‘ Phzdo,’ 
Myécv iyav (* Not too much of anything ’) 
yvoOe ceavtov (* Know yourself ’) 

And in the Sanscrit,_. sae Lery 
‘Ahinsam paraman Dharm.’ “ Not to injure anyone is the highes 

religion,” 

And in the Prakrit the following words from the Rock Inscrip- 

tions cf Asoka, B.C. 400: 

‘The king desires that all unbelievers may everywhere dwell un- 
molested, as they all wish for moral restraint and purity of dis- 
position, for men are of various purposes and various desires.’ 

Time would fail to quote from the words of Zoroaster in the 
dead language of Zend, or from ‘the words of Buddha in the 
dead language of Pali, or from the words of Confucius in the 
dead forms of the Chinese Language. 

pipn & ov ts raurav a7OAAVTAL, NVTIWA TOOL 
Aaot pypivovor..—Hesiod. ; 

These are the remarks of an old man who has studied 

the subject in the field as well as the library for more than 


i of the Grecian sages, 
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sixty years, who has had the advantages of a working know- 
ledge of eight European languages (Greek, Latin, English, 
German, French, Italian, Spanish, and Portuguese), and 
eight Asiatic languag: 's (Hebrew, Arabic, Persian, Sanskrit, 
Urdu, Hindu, Bengali, and Panjabi), in different degrees and 
for the purpose of reading in all cases, writing in some, and 
speaking in others. If anything appears to be omitted from 
this essay, it is omitted intentionally, as not belonging to the 
plan of the writer. He is acquainted with all that has been 
written by great scholars, but reserves his own judgment, as 
one who has, if not so deep an insight, still a wider range of 
vision than is possessed by many. 

He has published volumes compiled from original sources 
on the languages of the East Indies, Africa, Oceania, the 
Caucasus Region and the Turki branch of the Ural-Altaic 
family. He was preparing a sketch of the languages of 
America, when he was obliged to lay it aside from the im- 
perative necessity of turning his attention to the religions of 
the world. He estimates the number of languages and dialects, 
mutually unintelligible but actually made use of at this epoch, 
at little less than two thousand. And should the name of any 
language be alluded to, he can by reflection, or a brief re- 
ference to his workshop, say where that language is spoken, 
to which family or group it belongs, and where someone who 
is more or less acquainted with this language can be found. 
tlis object has been to assist the translation and diffusion of 
the Hebrew and Greek Scriptures in every region of the world. 
Wonderful as has been the progress in this nineteenth century, 
it will be greater in the twentieth But if there is one subject 
which shares his heart with that of the languages of the world, 
it is that of the religions of the world, and his communication 
to the International Oriental Congress at Geneva was on the 
‘Antient Religious Conceptions of the World,’ and at the 
International Oriental Congress at Paris on ‘the ‘Modern 
Religious Conceptions of the World,’ as, owing to his advanced 
age, he was not equal to the excitement of attending these two 
Congresses, of both of which he was a member. 

These lines are written, not in fear of, but in sympathy with, 
those awful savans, or Gelehrte, who are now in their cradles, 
but who in the course of the twentieth century will smile good- 
humouredly at the erroneous views of the writer of this essay, 
as he does at the ignorance of the eighteenth century. The 
law of progress and development must prevail. At any rate, 
the men of the twentieth century will stand on a solid wall of 
knowledge built up, brick by brick, by the previous century, 
while the men of the nineteenth had nothing of any degree of 
solidity to stand upon at ail. 

LONDON, /uly 13, 1899. ROBEKT NEEDHAM CUST. 











ART. III.—NORWEGIAN LITERATURE. 
(PART III.) 


OR a few years before and after Wergeland’s death in 
1845, there was a period of comparative repose in Norway, 
The nation had secured its liberty, and political passions were 
calmed. The improved condition of public affairs had its 
counterpart in literature, which flourished in a novel and charac- 
teristic form. The discovery of Norwegian popular poesy had 
given it its particular stamp. A treasure, that had hitherto 
been ignored, of fairy tales (Eventyr’, ballads and legends 
was now brought to light. 

In the year 1840 Jérgen Moe had published “ A Collection 
of Songs, Popular Ballads and Refrains,” but it contained little 
that was essentially popular poetry. Wergeland seemed un- 
certain of its existence, though Welhaven, who was aware 
of it, had written a short time before :— 

“Far in the fe/d our art and poesy 

At the land's heart they live and still they dream, 
There have we caught of their light wing the gleam 
In legend of the vale and melody !”’ 

Yet he was not fully sensible of their national importance, 

When the first numbers of “Norwegian Fairy Tales ” appeared, 
in 1842, a change came over the spirit of the dream, “ The 
land of the thousand homes” was again enchanted, and again 
a fairy realm; “the little people” once more danced merrily 
at eve in the forest glade ; the gnome burrowed in the moun- 
tain, and in the murmur of the river was heard the song of 
the watersprite. The “ Fairy Tales” were the work of two 
authors Jorgen Moe and Asbjérnson, whose collaboration had 
the most fertilizing-effect on_the poesy of their country. They 
immediately attained great popularity, and soon numerous 
imitators were ransacking the land to discover similar 
treasures. Landstad, the favourite psalmist of Norway, fol- 
lowed :in the footsteps of the collaborators, and effected for 
the people’s ballads what they had done for their fairies. 
National costumes were carefully moted and described, the 
architecture of the ancient wooden buildings was studied, and 
the annals, language and literature were investigated by the 
historians Keyser “and P.A. Mutich, A philological genius, 
Ivar Dasen, meine the Norwegian dialects, and published 
most valuable works, relating to their grammar and-vocabulary, 
He even invented a new language, of which these dialects 
were the base, and ‘his invention, which in part responded to 
a national demand, has met with such permanent favour that 
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some of the most popular authors still employ it as their 
literary}medium, while it is also taught in schools, 

Artists were seized with enthusiasm for all that was national, 
Gude painted his -glorious landscapes of ford and fjeld, while 
Tidemand traced in his famous frescoes the Norwegian peasant’s 
life from his cradle to his grave. ‘ All at once literature 
was full of the scent of pine trees, the summer sun, the mur- 
mur of rivers, the tinkling of herd bells, and the notes of the 
Alp horn !’ 

In the preceding decade the general topic of conversation 
concerned political rights. Now it preferred zesthetics, and 
the peasant’ s “poetic childishness” replaced his “ intellectual 
minority,” National poesy was the watchword “that was now 
to be protected against the influence of devastating enlighten- 
ment, and to be restored to the country in an ennobled artistic 
form.+” 

Welhaven was the most accomplished poet of the new 
movement, He was its metrical artist, and his genius has 
saved from oblivion many a beautiful ballad and enhanced 
its charm. But Moe, who first had raised the veil that con. 
cealed the poesy of folk-lore, was its true lyrical voice. His 
style is popular, clear, and without abstractions. He loves to 
dwell on the little, and especially on the unpretentious, as in 
the “ Women of the North,” whom he gracefully compares to 
the lilly of the valley. “ Leaftime” is perhaps the most 
characteristic of his poems: it extols the child-like views of 
the country people, and disparages the opinions of the edu- 
cated classes. In “Truls and Inger,” the former, an aged 
peasant, is dying, and his devoted wife is soothing his last 
moments. The pathetic scene and the naive faith of the pea- 
santry are recounted with the tenderness and simplicity that 
are characteristic of Moe. 

At the death-bed her faith is her only mainstay :— 

‘The drops she cannot count, 
The powder not shake out, 
What drink ‘gainst death avails 
From God she learnt about ;— 
Wells from the fount of life, 
With words of light it flows 
From Him who left the grave 
And who to Heaven rose !” 

In his youth he had sung nature for her own sake; but in 
the latter part of his life he sought, through her aid, to awake 
religious thoughts and feeling. He indulged increasingly in 
symbolism, and natural objects were transformed in his eyes in- 
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+o wonders, that addressed him in their own language. The oak 
talked of constancy, the birch of humility, the song-thrush 
trilled and the pine tree sighed its lesson. In his preface to the 
“ Children’s Fairy Tales” he wrote: ‘* In them there is nothin 
lifeless. All live, speak and act; and such is really the case 
with creation round us; the eyes of children can often dis- 
tinguish life where the dull glance of their elders can perceive 
nothing, and they hear voices where their parents think there 
is complete silence, The moral that the fairy tales preach is, 
that all turns out well for the good and intelligent, and ill 
with the foolish and bad, while often compassion for animals, 
care for plants and flowers, are the cause of success in life. 

Asbjornsen has obtained a reputation which equals that of 
Moe, his collaborator, whom he surpassed in the field of 
research, He had a profound knowledge of the peasantry, 
which he had gained in the course of long wanderings through 
his native land. He made ita point of honour to relate his 
fairy tales almost in the words of the old people who related 
them as they sat round the fire. When he began to write, he 
conformed to the views of the eariy romantic authors, and in 
his first fairy tales he attempted to give them a symbolical 
interpretation, while the descriptions of nature are curtailed. 
In the second collection of these tales, he chiefly dwelt on the 
life of the people. In pictures of the high fjeld he has des- 
cribed hunters and outfarms. In “ Plank Carters ” he has attained 
his highest excellence as a depicter of popular life. It had 
quite a realistic character, and was an innovation on the part 
of the author, 

The most popular poet of the new movement was for a time 
undoubtedly Andreas Munch; but he adhered too closely to 
Continental romanticism to be intensely national,—feudalism 
and medizval chivalry never flourished on Norwegian soil. He 
commenced as the poet of freedom, and wrote “ My Country ” 
and ‘“ The New Norway,” where he sung the rejuvenated nation, 
in opposition to the panegyrists of the Zemporis actt. He was the 
chief sentimentalist of the time, and his tender and harmonious 
verse, the highest inspiration of which was religion, is full of 
melancholy. When he sings of nature, this is always apparent ; 
as, for instance, when he praises the beauty of a Norwegian 
summer, “that saddened him because summer had no home 
in the North, and was without a stable throne with a bald- 
achin of flowers.” His extreme sentimentality was especially 
evident in ‘“ Grief and Consolation,’ a poem that appeared in 
1855, and through which he attained the zenith of his fame. 
It bemoans the death of an amiable wife a few years after 
her marriage, of his father, and lastly of his only child. In 
musical numbers he has told his sorrow, and from the depth 
of despair he rose through faith to resignation. 
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“ Grief and Consolation” passed through many editions and 
immediately became the favourite poem of the fair sex. As 
a dramatist Munch was less successful than as a lyrical poet, 
though he wrote “An Evening at Giske,” which critics consi- 
der the best play written in Norway before the appearance 
of Bjérnson and Ibsen’s saga dramas. While “Kings’ Qualities ” 
was being acted at Christiania, “‘ Duk Skule,” a tragedy by 
Munch, was represented. They both referred to the same 
historical event:, but the comparison was so much in favour of 
the first-named play, which was written by Ibsen, that the 
second quite lost ground in public appreciation. 

A new literary era dawned in Norway about the year 1857, 
when Bjérnson began to write: “ Fairy romanticism” and medi- 
zval ballad-poesy lost much of their popularity, and made way 
for the old saga literature, the study of which was revived. 
Bjérnson introduced the saga manner in narrative, and Ibsen 
in the drama, Literary style became pithy and brief, and the 
complicated period gave place to the short sentence that 
was Characteristic of Soemund and Sturlason. Foreign words 
were in part discarded for provincial, and. the influence of 
foreign literature declined, 

At this juncture there was published a novel (in 1859) 
“The Governor’s Daughters,” which differed widely from the 
current fiction, and excited the greatest interest. It came 
from the pen of Camilla Collet, the gifted sister of the poet 
Wergeland. I[t had a contemporary social tendency, and was 
the first Norwegian book that attacked a modern reality pro- 
blem. It was a powerful indictment of the conditions that 
then made for marriage. The main thought was that it should 
not be concluded through the choice of either man or woman, 
but that woman’s love should decide. It was not so much 
the rights of the sex that Camilla Collet championed—for 
the first at least—, but greater equality in its relations with the 
opposite sex. Her criticism of marriages de convenance was 
excellent, and had a most beneficial influence on Norwegian 
parents, who gradually ceased to dispose of their daughters 
hands at their good pleasure, 

“The Governor’s Daughters” prompted the improvement 
that has since taken place in the legal end social status of the 
women of Norway. Laws have been passed in their defence, 
and young ladies can not only bestow their hand as they think 
fit, but even choose their own career in life. That novel was 
the precursor of the intense social dramas in which Ibsen has 
called in question the current views of the relations of the 
sexes in marriage. It was beyond question Camilla Collet’s 
greatest work. Its plot was faulty, but its style was nervous 
and forcible. It still remains one of the most popular. 
romances in Norwegian literature. 
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At this period the writings of a young peasant, Asmund 
Vinje, began to attract attention. He was a true son of the 
soil, and in a great measure self-taught. He suppoited him- 
self in his youth by tending cattle, by teaching, and by 
occasional contributions to the press. Finally he saved sufficient 
money to study at the University of Christiania, In that 
capital he collaborated with Ibsen, and founded a journal that 
enthusiastically championed the people’s cause and attacked 
the dourgeozsie, following the example of the men of ‘’48,’ 
in which year it appeared. It had, however, only a brief 
period of existence, and at its conclusion Vinje set up a news- 
paper for himself. It was called “ Dalen” (Dale-Man) and 
was remarkable for the bold peasant humour of the founder, 
its sole contributor, publisher, and editor, and also from the 
circumstance that it was chiefly written in the * Landsmaal’ 
(Anglice, neology) that Ivar Adsen had invented. 

But Vinje had far greater merit as a poet than asa journalist. 
His principal poetic work, “The Great Boy,” appeared in 1866. 
It has a peculiar interest owing to the fact that the subject 
was taken from his native parish in Telemarken, where the 
ancient customs of the people ate the best preserved. It con- 
tains one of the most beautiful love poems in the literature, 
It has the touching softness that belongs sometimes to the 
rough sons of the soil when they ate enamoured. 

In “Old Mother” Vinje pays a poetic tribute of affection 
to his parent: “ Thou driedst oft the tear upon my cheek, and 
kissedst me for thy boy, and breathedst into my soul my 
triumphant song . .. . : . 3 ‘twas thou, 
that gavest me my tender heart, and therefore must I love 
thee wher’ere I wander on my way, however wild it be!” 

Norwegian patriotism -often— found -its strongest expression 
in the national drama, but, as arule, the Norwegian stage 
was monopolized by Danish actors, who represented their 
country’s plays. In the autumn of 1855 some theatrical 
criticisms appeared in one of the ieading journals of the 
capital. attacking the administration that put such a slight upon 
the nation. They were much commented on, and won great 
favour with “Young Norway,” of which the youthful critic, 
who was none other than Bjénstjerne Bjornson, soon became 
the leader. His first important work was a play entitled 
‘Between the Battles’ in which he appears to have depicted 
his own character and his own struggles under an historical 
veil. He had an ardent poetic temperament, which, amid the 
romantic scenery of Romsdalen, where he passed his youth, 
received that intensely national impress which is so conspicuous 
in his career, 

When he was just twenty-five years of age, in 1857, there 
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appeared an idyllic romance of peasant life that was the work 
of his pen. ‘“ Synnove Soebakken ” immediately won popular 
favour, It was so artistic, so forcible, and yet so simple, and 
above all so new. “The epoch-making in Byj6ornson’s first 
imaginative works was partly stylistic, partly psychological, 
He had discovered a feature in the character of the Norwegian 
people that had not before been specially pointed out, and 
that feature was its reticence.’* We have already referred to 
the pithy saga style which he introduced into prose romances, 
As an example of both these features of BjOrnson, we may cite 
the following short scene: Arne, a peasant boy, who is the 
hero of the story, to which he gives its title, meets Korut from 
Opland. The latter sings a touching little ballad about Ingrid, 
who had neither silver nor gold, but only “a little hood of 
coloured wool, that mother once had sown for her.” As it 
died away on the hill side, Arne went up to Korut, and asked 
“‘ Have you a mother?” “No!” wasthe reply. ‘* Have you a 
father ?” “ No, no father.” ‘Is it long since they died ?” 
“ Yes, long ago!” “ You hav’nt many to care for you ?” “ No, 
not here!” “But away at home?” “No, nor there either.” 

“ Hav’nt you any one to care for you ?” 

“ No, I have not !” 

Bjérnson was untiring in his effortsto establish a really 
national stage, and with that object became successively 
director of the theatre at Bergen, and newspaper editor at 
Christiania. In 1858 he wrote Halte-Hulda, the first of the 
group of plays that have been named “the Norwegian 
Historical Drama.” It treats of love, hatred and revenge, 
and it lays especial emphasis on the lights and shadows of 
passion. 

“ King Snorre” appeared in 1861, and has peculiar interest, 
apart from its merits as a drama, as it reveals Bjérnson’s 
political faith : “Tis not conceivable that what is right, innate 
and deep, beyond all time,—and right is that all should be 
equal in a State where all compete on equal terms,—’tis not 
conceivable that right should be wrong for a space of time!” 

In the tragedy ‘‘Segurd Slembe” he seems to plead the 
natural right of the born leader of men to direct them. It is 
very powerfully written, and takes a view of that extra- 
ordinary adventurer ‘‘ Segurd Slembe” which differs from the 
historian’s. It contains a pathetic monologue, in which 
Andhild, the maiden who loves Segurd, confesses the secret 
of her heart before the images of the saints that stand round 
the chapel, where she has sought peace. She rejects all the 
stern ones, and will pray to St. Olaf alone, the national saint 
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and hero-king, who once had had a human frailty, and had 
clasped to his arms “ Astrid with the golden hair.” “ You 
must know,” she cried, “ what lovers suffer, how they are led 
into many a keen temptation which they cannot resist, and 
that they forget you, the saints and all that exists, to atone 
afterwaids with tears throughout their life.” 

« The Newly Married,’ a play that appeared in 1865, was the 
first in which Bjornson treated a contemporary subject, and 
was one of the first of the problem plays that abound in Nor- 
wegian literature at the present time, In 1875 he wrote ‘ Bank- 
ruptcy,’ in which money was introduced into a Norwegian 
drama.. In “ The King ” he sought to demonstrate the futility 
of constitutional monarchs. In “The New System ” the author 
championed the cause of truth, which finally triumphs. 
“Leonardo” advocated tolerance in society. In “A Glove” 
which appeared in 1883, he analysed the different § moral 
standards by which men and women are judged, and, like 
Camilla Collet, he required the former to be not less pure than 
the latter. This play had a highly moralizing tendency, and 
served to counteract the Bohemian movement, in which free 
love was not condemned, that shortly afterwards became 
prominent through the publication of a notorious book, 
entitled* ‘ From Bohemian Christiania.” 

It has been Bjornson’s aim to show us the limits of our 
powers in modern society in a series of plays which com- 
menced with the first part of “ Beyond Our Powers.” He 
sought to demonstrate in it that Christianity was beyond them, 
for the requirements of that religion were not complied with, 
nor were its ideals attained. He lowers the miracles of faith 
to the phenomena of sickness. He seems to inculcate the 
view that we should rather study and cure nerve-illnesses, than 
lay so much stress on supernaturalism. The main personage of 
the play, Stang, is the type of a devoted pastor, and possesses 
a faith that can compare with that of the apostles. He works 
miracles and is even able to raise his wife from her death-bed, 
but this prodigy brings on a nerve-crisis which occasions the 
death of both the spouses. In the second part of “ Beyond 
Our Power” he has described a great strike of workmen and 
a terrible catastrophe, and shown that the antagonism of 
interests could effect nothing ; only hope and faith were able 
to inaugurate a better state of society. 

As a lyrical poet Bjornson is the first of his land. He has 
written its national anthem, “We love that land,” which 
unites to real simplicity a great depth of feeling, while it 
glances back on the saga period of Norway with keen 


® It was suppressed by the Government and its author was imprisoned, 
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imaginative power. ‘ There is a land near eternal snows,” 
“ T will guard my Country,” and “ The Norwegian Sailor” are 
all of the same patriotic character. 

In the latter part of his career, BjOrnson has also taken an 
active part in politics. He has travelled through ee 
attended innumerable meetings in order to inflame hé¥ co® a 
men against the present union with Sweden—he would 
modify it profoundly or dissolve it. At times he fills the press 
with his complaints, denouncing the Swedish Government, to 
which he attributes the most aggressive designs against the 
independence of Norway. He has had recourse to an 
influential Russian journal, to warn the great power of the 
North against the danger of Swedish ambition, to which he 
also attributes the intention of reconquering Finland, and he has 
expressed his profound faith in the peaceful mission of the 
empire of the Czars. It is evident that Bjdrnson will not be 
remembered by posterity as a politician ; but his fame as the 
poetic voice of Norway will be immortal. 

Among living authors there is no name with which the 
world is more familiar than with that of Henry Ibsen. As his 
dramas have been translated into all European languages, and 
have been discussed by the most accomplished critics, it would 
be superfluous, in so brief a survey of Norwegian literature, to 
do more than notice his career and his most important 
works. 

He was born at Ski, a little sea-port town of Southern 
Norway, in 1828, and was the son of a trader, who was of 
Danish extraction. As on his mother’s side also he had Danish 
forefathers, he is scarcely Norwegian by descent. While he 
was still achild, his family was reduced from prosperity to 
comparative poverty, and this change seems to have cast a 
shadow over his youth, His temperament was strange and 
diffident. His deep sensitiveness developed into a morbidness 
that inclined him to pessimism. Early in life he was apprenticed 
to an apothecary at Grimstad, where he satirized his neigh- 
bours, and wrote sentimental poems, of which, indeed, only a 
few have been preserved, The events of 1848—he had just at- 
tained his twentieth year at that date—excited him greatly, and 
were applauded by him as an enthusiastic friend of liberty. It 
was under these circumstances that he wrote “Catiline ” whose 
genesis Ibsen’s biographer has thus explained : “ The impression 
of the evils of the world, of the people’s enthusiastic attempt 
at insurrection and of their bloody defeat, the thought of the 
hostile footing on which he lived himself, ambitious dreams of 
the future, the despondency into which he fell as to the possi- 
bility of their realization, faith and doubt, worship of genius 
and scorn of men, all streamed in wild fermentation through 
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that youthful drama, which has one of history's most notorious 
characters for its hero.” The world was rotten; it needed 
renewal from its foundations, but the ascessories were too little 
and the talented renovator was not great, not good, not noble 

h, so he must fall with his task unaccomplished.* It was 
Oh t that, while still a youth, Ibsen regarded the world as 
so corrupt that the only remedy was a great social revolution ; 
but he beheld it with such sad eyes that he could scarcely 
distinguish its brighter sides. 

In 1850 he went to Christiania in order to qualify for a 
university degree, and wrote a short play, which, though of no 
permanent value, was accepted at the theatre, where Catiline 
had been rejected. It excited but little attention, although its 
author came into notice as a talented young man, He then 
became part editor of a periodical and contributed several 
poems to its pages. But his literary labours did not replenish 
his purse, and he was even reduced to sell the greater part of 
the small edition of ‘‘Catiline’’ as waste paper to a hawker. 
He interested himself greatly in the labour movement, which, 
despite its European character at that period, was, however, 
comparatively insignificant in Norway. He had intercourse 
with its leaders, and, owing to the nature of his contributions 
to a workman’s newspaper, was for a while in danger of being 
arrested by the police. He had no faith in liberal politicians, 
and castigated them in a little play that he wrote at this period 
and that was entitled ‘‘ Norma, or a Politician’s Love.” Hence- 
forth he regarded with disdain all political parties, 

When a national theatre was inaugurated at Bergen in the 
following year, Ibsen was appointed its dramaturgist and colla- 
borator with a salary of about £60 a year, but at the same 
time he was granted a smaller sum with which to complete 
his education as a scene constructor abroad. After visiting 
Copenhagen and Dresden in this intent, and studying the 
history of the drama theoretically, he returned to Bergen, 
and began his real career as a dramatic author, In “St. 
Han’s Evening’’ he showed himself an innovator, when he 
turned into ridicule the “fairy romanticism” that had so great 
a vogue in Scandinavia. He wrote successively three 
historical dramas, “ Lady Inger of Oestraal,” ‘‘ The Banquet 
at Solhaug” and “ Olaf Liljekrans.” The last met with the 
greatest success, and was represented at the theatre of the 
capital. But it was handled severely by the press, whose critics, 
with the exception of Bjérnson, who discerned the genius cf 
its author, accused him of plagiarising a play of the Danish 
poet, Henry Hertz. 

After Ibsen had been appointed director of Christiania’s 








* Henry In,en: His works: A sketch: Henry Joeger. 
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theatre, he published, in 1838, “ Warriors in Helgelatid.” He 
had originally written it in a ballad metre, but subsequently 
transformed it into prose, based on the style of ‘the 
Saga, after Bjérnson had set him the example in his first 
romance, Ibsen had studied previously Saga literature, and 
its influence had been apparent in “ The Banquet at’ Solhaug ” 
as regards the motives, and some of the characters, though not 
in the style. “Warriors in Helgeland” was his first great 
work ;—his preceding dramas were scarcely more than experi- 
ments, It is based on a part of the Volsunge Saga, where the 
love of Segurd and Gaunar for Brynhild is related. 

His greatest historical drama that treated of a Scandinavian 
subject was “ Kings’ Qualities,” which appeared in 1864. Its 
main idea was that in the new times kingly thoughts triumph, 
while it was useless to serve up theold again. “ In the struggle 
between the solution of the life’s task and its opposing cir- 
cumstances lies the tragic conflict in which Ibsen engaged in his 
previous works. His youthful poesy turned upon the contra- 
diction between qualities and inclination, between will and 
possibility, between humanity and the individual’s tragedy at 
the’ same time. In‘ Kings’ Qualities’ these contradictions are 
carried ‘to their extreme consequences. While Skjale only 
imagined he had the ruler’s call, he failed, for he doubted 
himself'; Haakon triumphed, for he was thorough and really 
believed in his mission.”* 

It'can be deduced that Ibsen referred to the experience of 
his own soul in this play. It is clear that he doubted his own 
poetic vocation at this time, and that his self-criticism reduced 
him'to despair. In the “ Picture Gallery ” he wrote :— 

“ What in the world of laughter merits more the slight 
Than Elegies about a lyric dearth, 

And Poesy, that perished at its birth, 

Sob of a heart forlorn of all but grief and night ?” 

He ‘found it impossible to retain for long his post as director 
of the theatre at Christiania. He came in conflict with a Danish 
colleague, whose chief object apparently was to arrest the 
development of a’national stage in Norway, in the interest 
of the play-writers and actors of Denmark, who had the 
greater vogue, Ibsen joined with Bjérnson in founding 
a society that was called by the same name as the famous 
Norwegian club of the preceding century at Copenhagen, ves. 
‘ The Norwegian Society.” But when it participated in politics, 
Ibsen withdrew. 

“The Comedy of Love” was his first great satire on modern 
institutions, It represented a series of every-day men and 
women whom he had observed himself. Ibsen examines them 
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all from the point of view of love, and, like Diogenes with 
his lantern, seeks a man without success, All seems dead, “a 
erief disconsolate.” The people are “ like scorched stems 
a forest fire had left amid the waste.” He denounces hasty 
marriages, which are in general moral bankruptcies. The best 
mainstay of marriage is, in his eyes, not love nor money, but 
something better, “the still stream warm from the heart of 
affectionate esteem, that can honour the chosen companion 
for life.” He extols “the gentle spirit that heals the wound, 
the manly strength that bends to bear, the balance that 
endures through years, the arm that is the prop and sure 
support of peace ;” these all conduce to happiness in marriage. 

This comedy excited considerable animadversion, espe- 
cially among the clergy, a member of whom had been the 
target of Ibsen’s satire. He made many enemies, and was 
left in the lurch by society. His purse was scanty, and 
the world began to consider him an unsuccessful genius, 
At the same time he was much discontented with his country- 
men: he was a warm partisan of the close union of the 
Scandinavian lands, and he denvunced the lukewarm help 
given by the youth of Norway to their Danish “ brothers 
in distress.” After so many meetings, processions, speeches, 
and toasts in favour of a united Scadinavia, not only did the 
Government of the peninsula refuse to interfere when the 
pinch came, but there were few Norwegian volunteers who 
were ready to risk their lives in the plains of Schleswig against 
the German aggressor. 

Disillusioned by the events of 1864, and displeased by the 
hostile attitude of Christiania society, he left Norway the 
following year, it was then supposed with the intention never 
to return. 

It was at Rome, where he took up his residence, that he 
wrote the first play that attained popularity throughout the 
North, and established his reputation. ‘“ Brand” painted with 
great poetical power, in sombre colours, the sadder side of 
Norwegian life on the rocky coast. The hero of the poem 
is a pastor who, in his disinterested efforts to infuse life 
into religion, becomes a fanatic, and finally perishes under 
an avalanche, after vainly attempting to lead his flock in a 
crusade, The only glimpse of sunlight in this sorrowful drama is 
derived from Agnes, the pastor’s devoted wife. It, was a power- 
ful indictment of official Christianity. Brand was “ the incar- 
nation of the qualities. that Ibsen missed in the social condi- 
tion of Norway,” which seemed to him wrapped in a self- 
complacent slumber, In “ Per Gynt,” his next, play, which was 
received with still greater favour, the hero incarnated the 
qualities that had taken their,place. He was the type of lax- 
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ness, halfness, and want of character: Ibsen had found a 
new cause for the social defects of the time, and that was 
its unreality, which had had recourse to an imaginary world 
of dreams. Romanticism is typefied by Per Gynt and is 
brought to judgment as the cause of corruption in society. 

“The Youthful Alliance ” introduced a new era in Norwegian 
literature, as well as in the theatrical history of the country, 
From its appearance (in 1869) can be dated the great develop- 
ment of modern play writing. It was nearly the first realistic 
play in Norway, and the first in which a natural modern 
dialogue was employed. It satirized the phrase-making of 
politicians, their want of earnestness and of personality ; and 
it spared neither of the political parties. 

The changed position of affairs occasioned by the war of 
1870 still further disillusionised Ibsen. The old system of 
Government was confirmed, and instead of anera of “ person- 
ality,” a state citizenship became the main-stay of society. 
Unable to find a foothold in the present time, he turned his 
attention to the past, and sought to discover a key to the 
enigma of the world in the period when the classic heathen 
civilization was dissolved. The result was “ The Emperor and 
Galiloean,” which appeared in 1873. In this play the mystic 
Maximas seems to express Ibsen’s own views of the course of 
the world’s history. “ There are three kingdoms,” said Maximas ; 
“first the kingdom which is founded on the tree of knowledge ; 
then the one that is founded on the cross; the third is the 
great kingdom of mystery that must be founded both on 
the tree of knowledge and thecross.” It is the last con- 
ception of the future that Ibsen has evidently taken as his 
ideal of society. 

His subsequent plays have unsparingly denounced the insi- 
dious social flaws that impede its realization. He has drawn 
back the curtain of propriety, and has exposed the decrepit 
column and worm-eaten beam; and he _ has called for 
their removal, even though the whole edifice should fall on 
our heads. He began with a strong attack against the hypo- 
crisies of society, and, in The Pillars of Society, finally induced 
the respected leader of a typical Norwegian society to de- 
ounce himself as a hypocrite, after he had _ perpetrated 
numerous villainies of which the law could not be cognizant. 
In “The Doll’s Home” he assailed the current views about 
marriage, and showed how the union between the heroine, Nora, 
and her husband, Helmer, was not a valid one, owing to the 
latter’s incapacity to understand what such a union really was, 
and he emphasized this view through Nora’s desertion of her 
husband. In the “Ghosts” he treated marriage from the 
point of view of the responsibility of the parents as regards 
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their children. The question in. this play was whether it had 
been right for Helen Avling, the wife, to live with her 
husband. Their child was the unlucky victim of the father's 
excesses ; his parents had done him the wrong of presenting 
him with a wretched existence of which he himself would be 
quit, In “The Public Enemy” he denounced the hypocrisy 
of the whole of society in a more emphatic manner than before 
or afterwards. The grsat feature of the play was the speech of 
its hero, Dr, Stockman, a daring experiment, which no dramatic 
author had yet attempted ; it had an intensely revolutionary 
tendency: “. . , the majority have the power,—the more 
the pity—but they have not the right. I have the right and 
the small minority that includes only those who have acquired 
the new genuine truths.” 

In “Wild Duck,” Ibsen’s next play, a great change is 
observable in his views of life. He had become at once more 
pessimist and more indulgent, and seemed to argue that 
men cannot bear the truth, and so it is best to leave them to 
their lies, Hjalmas, the father of Hedwig, the heroine of the 
play, does not enjoy tne complete confidence of his wife, 
because the latter has a secret which she conceals from him. 
When he was in danger of succumbing to the deception that 
had been practised on him, his great friend, Gregers Werle, 
undertakes to enlighten him. But he has not taken into 
account the wretched want of character of Hjalmas, who 
typifies every-day humanity. Instead of promoting happiness, 
Gregers makes mischief; and all his efforts only serve to 
disturb the domestic peace, and to induce a scene that ends 
with the death of little Hedwig, a scene that is perhaps the 
most pathetic Ibsen has written. 

In his three following dramas we find three feminine types, 
each of which represents a different characteristic of their 
native land: Rebecca in “ Rosmerholm” is from Nordland, 
and her life reflects the wild nature of her early home, In “ The 
Lady from the Sea,” Ellida is from the romantic West coast. 
Hedda Gabler is from the capital, a product of society life 
and convenance. In “ Rosmerholm” love prevails ; in “ Lady 
from the Sea,” woman’s emancipation triumphs, through a 
husband’s indulgence, over a natural affinity. In Hedda 
Gabler there is no solution, but a plea for a discriminating 
altruism, 

In the play to which “Architect Solness” gives the title, 
that person shows himself to be a real child of this century of 
competition. He eschews no means where it is a question of 
his own advancement. . He isa genuine type of egotist. He 
is able to will, but is none the less a divided personality, a 
new example of the halfness of the age. He is burdened with 
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a’ conscience that he regrets is not‘ more buoyant. Bat it does 
not restrain him from crime; it does not free him from chagrin, 
In order to have an opportunity of adding to his professional 
reputation, be burns down his wife’s inherited home, with a 
view to replacing it by a construction after his own design ; and, 
as the result of this deed, he has to mourn the death cf his 
children, who are burnt with the house, while his wife receives 
so severe a shock that her health is ruined. In his aspiration 
he is prompted by Hilde Wrangel, the most positive feminine 
figure Ibsen has drawn. She admires Solness, and remembers 
with delight how he stood on the church tower that he had 
just completed, many years previously, before he had aban. 
doned ecclesiastical architecture. She begs him to repeat 
that performance, and impels him to climb to the pinnacle of 
his last new building, which was to take the place of the house 
he had burnt. But he loses his balance and falls dead at 
her feet. He perished through his own temerity, for he was 
no longer able to climb so high. His career and fate appa- 
rently treat symbolically the materialism of the present time, 

In the last few decades, perhaps, no author has influenced 
the world so deeply as Ibsen. He has called in question the 
current notions of social morality, against which he has 
placed an immense note of interrogation. A pessimist as regards 
the present order of things, he is an idealist for the future; 
and the tendency of his work is to prepare for a new era 
in which both justice and morality will be considered from 
another point of view. He has denounced, in tones that all 
must hear, the social evils which the veil of decorum has cons 
cealed. He does not appear to believe in the regeneration 
of humanity, and latterly he seems to regard its frailty with 
compassion. He is the most skilful and boldest dramatist 
of the age, and at the same time a master of style, which is 
a model for all Norwegian writers. 

‘The period of Norwegian literature that was introduced 
by the revival of Saga style can boast of a novelist who 
is not less popular in his native land than Dickens was 
in England. Jonas Lie is always in touch with the national 
life ; hé faithfully reflects its intimacy ; discusses its vexed 
questions, and, above all, instructs it. His rise to fame 
was as stidden as his popularity is great. A short novel, 
which appeared in 1878, took the public by storm. It 
was called “The Visionary.” In a style that is remark- 
able for its delicacy and sensibility, it traced the career 
of a young man, David Holst, who was credited with the 
gift of second sight, while his overstrained mind bordered 
on insanity. He fell in love with a beautiful and intelligent 
girl, who, by her elevating influence on his character, was 
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able to save him from an apparently inevitable fate.. In this 
touching story love is opposed to atavism, Daniel Holst’s 
old doctor represents modern society in his view of the 
question. He holds that his patient has an hereditary tendency 
to madness, and must, therefore, refrain from marriage—not 
only for his own sake, but for posterity. Susanna, the object 
of David’s passion, was, however, of another opinion, and 
thought that she must cling to him precisely because of 
this tendency; she maintained that love was able to cure 
him, and Jonas Lie admits that she was right as regards the 
special condition of her lover, apart from other considera- 
tions, Yet in his last novel, “Dyre Rein,” one of his most 
interesting productions, the author seems to take a sterner view 
of the matter, and to pronounce against the marriage of the 
victim of atavism. The hero of that tale, who has an hereditary 
taint of madness, dies by his own hand to save posterity from 
woe. 

There were features in “The Visionary” that were original 
and epoch-making ; the author had discovered a new refuge 
for poesy, and captured for romanticism its last province: it 
was also the last work of an essentially romantic stamp in 
the literature. Hetakesa novel view of fancy, which, he thinks, 
in its visionary form, does not differ greatly from a malady. 
In “ Susanna” he has created a new feminine figure, which he 
has subsequently modified or varied, but not abandoned, She 
is the type of a wife who is superior to her husband by her 
strength of will and power to act, yet at the same time has a 
gentle and womanly nature that guides and supports him. She 
takes the initiative, because she is the stronger. She is one of 
the most popular characters in Norwegian fiction. Ae 

Jonas Lie was originally a lawyer who was gifted with a 
poetical temperament,-had -a strong literary taste, and a deep 
love of nature. He was involved in a commercial crisis, 
and in consequence constrained to abandon his profession. 
He had recourse to journalism for a livelihood, and wrote 
“ The Visionary ” with a view to paying his debts, which he was 
not legally compelled to do, at the age of thirty-seven. His 
first novel was, however, so full of promise that the Norwegian 
Parliament—often a generous patron of literary talent—granted 
him a small stipend. In fulfilment of the condition of its 
bestowal, he visited Nordland and the sea coast of Norway, 
and published an interesting account of his voyage. He 
followed this up with “The Three Masts: Future,” in which 
he described with great reality and truth Nordland’s life and 
scenery. ' +. Pee 

Like all his novels, it contains a lesson, which in this case 
turned on industry and perseverance. The “ Pictures from 
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Norway’ appeared in 1872, and included some delightful 
and characteristic short stories, such as “ SondmGr’s Ejight- 
oared Boat,” which is now classical. In 1874 he published 
“ The Pilot and his Wife,” which was perhaps the first sea novel 
in the literature. In it he has recounted life on the wave 
with fidelity, and at the same time discussed a _ problem 
connected with marriage. He has advanced a view that is 
similar to Bjérnson and I[bsen’s, that unconditional devotion 
and intimacy are necessary to happiness in matrimony and 
that nothing must be concealed between the spouses, 

Jonas Lie has treated of life in Norway and its seas, 
He is the novelist of its thousand homes, of which he has 
a profound knowledge. He has told us of the magic—so 
famous in old time—of the Finns, and has given us a 
glimpse of their weird nature. He has created with 
great imaginative power a hundred types of character, 
among which his womanly figures fascinate. He has striven 
to avoid exaggeration, and to depict reality. Following the 
trend of the time, he has adapted his pen to its needs, 
He has a large heart, a deep and buoyant nature, and a high 
ideal. His loftiest aspiration is the true progress and im- 
provement of his countrymen, With the help of a literary 
style that is chaste and effective, he has raised himself to the 
first place among Norwegian novelists. In all Scandinavia, 
it is said, there is no author so popular and so widely read, 
His fame has reached the world beyond, and his principal 
works have been translated into the leacing languages of 
Europe. 

From the beginning of the last decade, a new and brilliant 
star was visible in the heaven of literary Norway. But after 
its close only a few weak rays were discernible, where it 
dazzled before; its sudden decline caused almost as much 
regret as its appearance had excited astonishment. 

In the autumn of 1880, a novel written by a debutant 
appeared, and immediately attained popularity, It described 
the life and society of a seaport town that was recognized 
under the disguise ofa feigned name, as Stavanger, The 
sufferings of the poor were contrasted with the easy-going 
life of the magnates ; there was a touching portrait of a little 
seamstress who was the victim of a voluptuary. The chapter 
describing her burial, and that of her betrayer’s father, is the 
most brilliant one of the book. It emphasizes bitterly the 
difference between the rich and poor even in the tomb. Like 
Ibsen in “The Popular Enemy,” he exposes the corrupt in- 
gredients of. a small society with which the author was 
thoroughly acquainted. 

Henry Jéeger considers “ Garmand and Worse” to be the 
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frst modern Norwegian novel, and the one that most in- 
duenced its contemporaries. Its tendency was somewhat 
revolutionary, its tone sarcastic. and it was written in a 
language that, in Norwegian literature, has not been surpassed 
for its lightness and grace. Its author was Alexander Kjel- 
land, who had almost reached his thirtieth year before he 
began to write. He became at once the favourite author 
and the darling of society. He was both rich and handsome, 
in addition to his great talents, and a long career was antici- 
pated for him. 

His next work, “ Workpeople,” appeared in the following 
year. It was a mordant satire against the official classes of 
Christiania, whoareaccused of laziness, nonsense and negligence, 
The story turns on a poor peasant’s futile efforts to obtain 
legal justice. It contains some excellent pictures of the social 
life of Christiania, though they are somewhat marred by the 
author’s exaggerated satire, 

Kjelland’s creative powers were so great that his best novels 
followed each other at an interval of a few months, “Else” 
appeared in the same year as “ Workpeople.” It runs upon 
his favorite theme—the contrast between poverty and 
hunger on one side, and prosperity and narrow-mindedness 
on the other. A few months afterwards “ Skipper Worse” 
was published. It is generally considered the author’s best 
novel, It treats of the pietism of the Western districts of 
Norway, that has had its centre in Kjelland’s native place, Sta- 
vanger, since the death of Hauge, the great Norwegian revivalist, 
who restored religion in theland. The author, who was versed 
in all the local life of the town, has sketched with great tho- 
roughness the devotionalists who almost exclusively found 
their adherents in the lower classes. The main personage 
of the tale is “ Skipper Worse,” a handsome old tar, who had 
seen his best years. After along voyage he “ lays up,” and, 
for want of an occupation, falls in love with a handsome young 
woman, belonging to the devotionalist coterie. She did not 
really care for him, as she had already bestowed her affections 
on a young peasant who was an enthusiastic lay-preacher, 
Her mother, whose faith had a practical tendency, had con- 
strained her to marry the rich old sailor. His young wife 
initiates him into the secrets of the saints among the reviva- 
lists and Moravian-brothers who frequent her mother’s house. 
But in their circle he is like a fish out of water, suffers torture, 
and perishes slowly without adding to the number of the 
elect. Thereis a striking death-bed scene, where his mother-in- 
law menaces him with the fate of the damned, and terrifies 
him with the evil one, until, at last, forgetting his actual sur- 
roundings, he imagines himself once more a happy sailor, just 
making port after a long voyage. 
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It was Kjelland’s fate to occasion an important Parliamentary 
crisis: A petition had been presented to the “ Storthing” 
(Parliament) with a view to his receiving for literary merit 
a pension which Bjérnson, Ibsen and Jonas Lie had_ been 
previously granted. But, on the ground that Kjelland’s works 
* were at all events supposed to stand in contradiction with 
the prevailing moral and religious views of the nation,” it 
was refused, after an acrimonious debate. The general elec- 
tions that followed in 1885 were greatly influenced by the 
refusal of the pension, and the moderate party, who had 
opposed its grant, were completely defeated, and made way 
for the Radicals, who had approved of it ; the latter thuscameto 
power for the first time, and they have since controlled the 
destinies of the country. Kjelland did not, however, finally 
receive the coveted honour, but he was appointed Mayor of his 
native town. Since the commencement of the present decade 
he has written little or nothing ; it is said that he has aban- 
doned the career of letters for reasons of health. His works will 
last as long as the literature, and should be perused by all 
who can study it, and the society of the latter part of this 
century in Norway; but due allowance should be made for 
the author’s satiric tendency. 

Of all Norwegian authors at the present time, there is 
none more racy of the soil than Arne Garborg. He isa 
peasant, who, by his own unassisted efforts, has become one 
of the first literary men of his country, The religious views 
of his father were so narrow that he refused to allow his 
son to attend the village school, lest he should be corrupted. 
Hence Arne Garborg is in a great measure self-taught. He 
began his career as a journalist, and was employed to carry 
on a propaganda in favour of a moderate Christian policy, 
and at the same time to attack the modern direction of 
thought from the point of view of faith. In 1877, when he 
was approaching his thirtieth year, he founded a newspaper 
“Fedrahumen” (“ Father’s Home ”), It was written in the 
neology invented by Ivar Dasen, and advocated a national 
purification of linguistic and literary culture. Its views were 
liberal, for Garborg had abandoned the conservatism of his 
youth ; and though he has always remained profoundly reli- 
gious, he had now become a free-thinker, after having pre- 
viously championed the most rigid orthodoxy. His first 
peasant novel, “ Free thinkers,” appeared in 1873. Its hero 
was one of them, and its moral was against intolerance. It 
was more real than Bjérnson’s idyllic romances, but lacked 
their charm, 

Garborg’s most typical and interesting work was ‘ Peasant 
Students,” which is a remarkable studyof a young peasant’s mind 
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and his student life at Ohristiania. The author holds that 
there are two kinds of Norwegians in: Norway, the country- 
man and the townsman, and it is so far true, that the majority 
of the leading inhabitants of the towns are of Danish, German 
or Dutch origin, while the peasantry is indigenous, His hero, 
a peasant, isa renegade from his class. He had observed in 
his boyhood the difference between the toiling rustic and the 
official classes, including the clergy. He determined, cost 
what it might, to belong to the latter, They had, he thought, 
a pleasant time on earth, and Heaven was easier of access for 
them afterwards. He awakens the interest of an eccentric par- 
son, who educates him, and inculcates ideals and national aspira- 
tions. The contributions of some religious men enable him to 
prepare for the university. His father ruins himself to further 
his son’s career, and, infected with the latter’s example, apes 
his betters, and indulges in strong drink to do so more effec- 
tually. Thehero is neither intellectual nor intelligent, though 
he is not without shrewdness. He becomes a poverty-stricken 
wretch, and a sycophant who lives on his comrades at the 
university. He forgets all his ideal aspirations and comes to 
the conclusion that money is the one thing necessary. 
Without real religious belief, he prepares to take orders as a 
means of livelihood. He is unfaithful to the girl he secretly 
loves and forgets her to marry a_ wealthy, plain-featured 
woman, who is far older than himself. Garborg takes the 
opportunity offered by his hero’s career to condemn the 
university system of Norway, which is chiefly directed to the 
education of a number of officials after the German pattern, 
instead of adapting them toa labour State that should resem- 
ble Switzerland. The moral of the story is that it would 
be much better for the peasant to:continue to plough his land, 
while he improves his mind, than to add to the useless super- 
numeraries of the towns ;—at the present time, agriculture 
is carried on under great difficulties through the dearth of 
labourers. 

A crowd of lesser writers have lately risen to distinction in 
Norway; they include Hans Aanruds, whose humouristic 
sketches of the peasant life of Eastern Norway are unsur- 
passed of their kind ; Hans Kinck, who has also written 
admirable novels about the peasantry—in the Western diss 
tricts; Knut Hansum, a keen observer of the national civili- 
zation, “the creator of the Christiania romance ;” Thomas 
Kragh, whose novels are remarkable for their light and agrees 
able style, and their freedom from the fetters of convention ; 
William Kragh, the brother of the preceding author, a deca- 
dent poet, whose artistic muse enjoyed for a time great popu- 
larity; Heiberg, a writer of amusing comedies, in which 
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current views are the target of his wit; the historians Sars 
Melsen, and Clara Tschudi, etc. 

At present, perhaps, the literature of Norway is more 
characteristically national than that of any other country, while 
its productivity is the greater if we take into consideration 
the scanty population. It is remarkable for its creative power, 
imagination, didactic tendency, depth of feeling, and its inti- 
mate connection with the people’s life. It is essentially demo. 
cratic and idealist, and its tone is buoyant, and hopeful, 
though it has some pessimist writers, who chiefly belong to the 
naturalistic school. It takes the initiative, discusses social 
problems, and prepares the way for the future through the 
writings of Bjérnson, Ibsen, and their imitators; it has left a 
deep impress on European culture, and therefore deserves to 
be studied by all who would understand the tendency of the 


age. } 
A. L. HOLMES. 

















ArT. IV.—A VISIT TO UMARKOT, &c. 


HAD long been anxious to visit Umark6t and to see the 
exact spot where the Emperor Akbar was born ; but I 
found the place more difficult of access then I had expected. 
| tried in the first instance to reach it from the Rajputana side, 
but could not find anybody who knew the route. At last I 
arrived at it from the west, or Haidarabad, side by travelling 
down the east side of the Indus from Lahore to Rahoki Junc- 
tion. The difficulty is that Umarkot is not on any line of 
railway. Though the North-Western Railway has a branch 
called the Hyderabad-Umarkot railway, it only goes as yet as 
far as Shadipalli, and this is thirty-four miles short of Umark6t. 
Indeed, according to the natives, the distance is nineteen fos, 
or thirty-eight miles, The branch line, too, is an exceedingly 
slow one ; there is only one train a day each way, and it takes 
five hours to get from Haidarabad to Shadipalli—a_ distance of 
only fifty-five miles! I performed the journey from Shadipalli 
to Umarkot by bullock-cart, and this, with the necessary halts, 
occupied twenty-four hours. 
The irrigation canals must, I think, have greatly changed 
the aspect of this part of Sind. Formerly much of the land 
must have been waste, or desert ; but now the road passes 
through wide plains of rice-cultivation, and one might have 
almost thought himself back again in Eastern Bengal. It was 
evening when we reached Umarkot and began to toil through 
the sands which surround the Fort on one side. I had been told 
that there was a Dak Bungalow, and, of course, there was not one. 
However, the kindness of the District Superintendent of Police, 
who fortunately happened to be at Umark6t on tour, and of 
the “ Mukhtarkar,” or Sub-divisional Officer, relieved me of all 
difficulty. I slept ina Deputy Collector's bungalow within the 
ample enclosure of the Fort, and congratulated myself on being 
within the ancient walls which had protected the infant Akbar. 
Next morning, however, I discovered that this was all a mistake, 
and that, according to local tradition at all events, Akbar was 
not born within the Fort, but outin the open country, in a spot 
nearly a mile N.-N.-W. of the walls. No doubt, this was 
where his father’s little force was encamped, and it is likely 
enough that the Hindu Rana of Umarkot would object to the 
presence of a number of undisciplined Muhammadan Moguls 
inside his Fort, and I have, therefore, no difficulty in accept- 
ing the tradition. | 
The Umarkét Jail is within the Fort-walls, and the Jailor, ~ 
a member of an old Sind family, kindly took me out to the 
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site pointed out as Akbar’s birth-place. A small cupola, erected 
in 1898 by Syed Maher Shah of Khajrari, Taluga Umarkaét, 
marks the spot, and an inscription on it in English and Sindi 
records that “ this stone was erected in honour of Emperor Akbar 
the First, born here in 1542, reigned 49 years from 1556-1605.” 
Then follow the names of the Deputy Commissioner for the 
time being, and of others, The monument stands on a rising 
ground surrounded by a railing, and is approached by a_ broad 
grass-path, This is not the desert-side of Umarkét, and there 
was a garden and other cultivation and trees all round about, 
Close by was a cotton-field in full pod. Outside the cupola, 
but on the same mound or terrace, there is a stone shaped like 
a milestone, and made of Haidarabad limestone, which records 
in Sindi that this was Akbar’s birth-place. It wrongly gives 
the date as 963 A. H., for Akbar was born in 949, or 1542 
A.D. and 963 A. H. is the date of his accession. The error 
was pointed out some years ago by Kavi Rai Syamal Das of 
Udaipur in a paper on Akbar’s birthday read before the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal in 18386, but it has not been correct- 
ed. This stone was, I was told, put up by Mr. Tyrwhitt, who 
was Deputy Commissioner of Umarkot some forty years ago, 
It is, therefore, not a contemporary or ancient records but I was 
told that there had been previously a terrace or pucka platform 
marking the spot. I would suggest that, as the stone is only 
some forty years old, there would be no desecration in. having 
the date corrected. 

The story told to me by the villagers was that, when 
Humayun and his wife, Hamida Band, were flying from:the 
pursuit by Humayun’s brothers (they really were fleeing 
from Mal Deo, the Rajah of Jodhpur, who was in collusion 
with Sher Shah), they approached UmarkGt and came upon 
a holy man who had his seat near what is now-the Resala or 
Police Lines, He asked Humayun who he was, etc., and when 
Humayun told him and also spoke of the condition of his 
wife, who was near her confinement, the hermit bade Hamida 
Banu to go and rest at a spot to the northward, which he 
pointed out, and he prophesied that she would there give 
birth to a son who would one day become Emperor of all 
India. Hamida obeyed his voice. and, having gone to the 
spot, gave birth to Akbar. It was marked by the; presence of 
two bushes, one, an @&, (the Calotropis gigantea or milkbush), 
and the other a bér, ze, the jujube tree (Zizphus jujuba) 
and so the child received the name of Ak-ber! Such.is the 
Sindian’s explanation of the Emperor’s Arabic name, which 
he supports by pointing to the numerous milkbushes.-still 
growing in the neighbourhood. 

Umarkot, with its high, old walls of baked earth, is..a very 
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striking place, for it stands just on the borders of the desert, 
and might be called the Parting of the Ways. Few things are 
more impressive than the view from the top of the central 
bastion. Turn one way and yeu will see luscious greenery, 
leafy orchards, and‘verdant rice-fields; then turn to the east, and 
there is nothing but arid, desert sand. It recalls to the mind 
the description of the invasion of locusts by the prophet Joel : 
“ The land is as the Garden of Eden before them, and behind 
them a desolate wilderness.” 

There are several old guns on this bastion, and on one is an 
inscription in Persian stating that it was the work of Mustapha 
Beg. Nearer the muzzle is another inscription, also in Persian, 
stating that the gun came from the workshop of Niyaz (?) 
Khuda Khan Bahadur, servant of (?) Shahmat Jang, and dated 
1160 A. H. On another bastion, beside one of the gates, the 
spot is pointed out where the last Rajah of Umarkot leapt his 
horse from the battlement on the approach of the English 
and so made his escape. If he did, he deserved to be a 
comrade in arms of the hero of Kingsley’s ballad of Alte 
Nahr, and of the solitary Mameluke who escaped from Cairo. 
They also show a mark high up on the castle-wall which they 
say was made by the Rajah’s horse when the Rajah was 
exercising him in the road below! On the massive, and old- 
looking wooden gate there is a Persian inscription by Mr. 
Tyrwhitt. 

Inside the fort-walls and below the Deputy Commissioner’s 
bungalow there is a fine garden and orchard with a large well, 
which is sald to yield the best water in Umarkot. Embosomed 
among the fruit-trees there is a stone cupola, similar in shape to, 
but larger and handsomer than that over Akbar’s birth-place, 
which was erected in memory of Herbert Edward Watson, De- 
puty Commissioner of Thar and Parkar, who died at Umarkét 
in February 1894. We are reminded of the monument erected 
at Bhagalpur over a hundred years ago to Augustus Cleve- 
land, for the inscription says that the building was erected by 
the subordinate officers and the Zamindars of Thar-and Paikar 
in testimony of Mr. Watson’s good qualities and in token of 
their affection for him. Apparently Mr. Watson fell a victim 
to the unhealthiness of Umarkot, for the place is very feverish, 
and European Officers are unable to stay there through 
out the year, There is an old tree in this garden, which is 
said to have sprung from the root of a still more ancient one 
on which Marui, the heroine of Umarkdt, used to swing 
herself when a child. 

This mention of Marui leads toa consideration of the proper — 
mode of spelling the name Umarkot. According tomy inform. 
ant it is properly spelt with an ‘ain, C256 jc, aud owes 
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its derivation to one Umar, a Muhammadan of Delhi, who fel] 
in love with a daughter of the desert, hence called Marti, and 
for her sake came and built Umarkot. The story of the loves 
of Umar and Marti is the subject, I believe, of several Sind 
ballads, and is told in various ways. Tahir Nasyani, one of 
the historians of Sind, who flourished about the end of the 
16th century, wrote a poem about it, presumably in Persian, 
to which he gave the name of Naz u Niydaz (coquetry and 
coaxing). Tahir also tells the story at considerable length in 
his Tarikh Tahiri, or History of Sind, of which there is a good 
copy in the Library of the Nawab of Rampur. The passage 
is translated in Elliot’s Historians of India I 260, and will also 
be found at page 13@ of the Rampore MS. According to the 
story as told by Tahir, Mardi’s conduct and adventures resem. 
ble those of the heroine of Manzoni’s charming story of | 
Promessi Sposi, and he mentions Akbar’s indignation when 
the tale was mistold by a poet introduced to his Court, and 
how it had to be correctly given by Mirza Jani Beg, the last 
independent ruler of Sind. Mardi, Tahir tells us, was a beauti- 
ful desert maiden who lived near Umark6t, where, indeed, the 
site of her house is still pointed out. She had been betrothed 
to a man whom Elliot and Burton call Phog, but who according 
to Professor Dowson, is named Nabakuk in the Persian MS,, 
while the Rampore MS. gives the more likely name of Bhiunkar, 
or Bhingar. Her parents, however, found a better match for her 
and gave her to somebody eise. The disappointed Phog, or 
Bhingar, went to UmarSumra who was the prince of Sind, and 
who, according to Tahir, was a Hindu, and told him that his own 
suit was hopeless, but that such a beauty as Mardi deserved a 
place in the royal harem. At once Umar disguised himself, 
and, setting off on a swift camel, arrived at Marui’s house and 
abducted her. But Marui was virtuous and refused to submit 
to his wishes, and Umar, like Rudolph in the Italian story, was 
struck by her inuocence and refrained from dishonouring her. 
He kept her for a year in his palace, hoping that she would 
consent to marry him; but, when he fonnd her inflexible he 
sent her back to her husband. The latter acted like Ram 
towards Sita and refused to believe in her virtue. The news of 
her ill-treatment reached Umar, and in his indignation 
he gathered an army and marched against Marui’s village, 
resolved to punish her husband and her relatives. But Maruti 
was as wise as she was good and beautiful. She boldly pre- 
sented herself before Umar and pointed out to him that he, 
as her ravisher, was the person really to blame, and that 
it was unjust that he, after having committed one great 
wrong, should commit another by devastating her country. 
Umar recognised the justice of her rebuke, and, recalling his 
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army, and summoning Mardi’s husband to his ptesencé, he 
prepared to swear to Marui’s innocence and to aftest it by 
undergoing the ordeal by fire. Again Marui rose to the 
occasion and declared that, if any one must go through the 
ordeal, it was she herself. She accordingly passed through 
fre, and, like Sita, emerged unscathed. Umar, not to be out- 
done in generosity, followed her example and with a similar 
result. This double miracle removed the husband’s doubts ; 
he took back his wife, and everything ended happily. Accord- 
ing to a note in Elliot, one Zamiri has also writteri a poetn 
on this subject, and the story has also been told by Captaifti 
Burton in his book on Sind. Elliot points out that, thotigh 
Umar is described by Tahir as a Hindu, yet he spells the 
name with an ‘azz, and he observes that Umarkdt is generally 
written with an ’azm. Inthe Rampore MS., however, Umar- 
kdt is spelt with an aliph,* and Tahir does not refer to its 
being named after Umar Simrad. On the contrary, he speaks 
of Marui’s home as being situated near the fort of Umark®t, 
as if the name had existed before her time. 

I had thought of crossing the desert to Bamer and so 
getting on to the Rajputana railway, but I was told that 
the thing was nearly impossible, owing to the famine and the 
want of water. The distance from the railway station of Bamer 
was, I was informed, 120 miles, and even if I could get camels 
and supplies, the journey would occupy about a week. Sol 
reluctantly turned back and retraced my steps to Shadipalli 
and Lahore. I made the return-journey to Shadipalli by 
camel, and hired two, one for myself, and another for my 
luggage, for Rs. 4 or Re, r-10 less than the cost of the bullock- 
cart. We started at 4-45 P.M. and travelled till midnight, 
chiefly by the light of the moon. Near Sufi we had a pictur- 
esque crossing of a river by moonlight. After fwelve we 
halted till daybreak in the village of Akhri till daybreak, 
and eventually reached Shadipalli at 8-20 A.M. in abundance 
of time for the train. 


ABUL FazZzL’s GRAVE. 


The mention of Akbar’s birth-place naturally leads to a 
notice of his friend and secretary’s grave, which I visited not 
long afterwards. It does not seem to be generally known 
that Abul Fazl’s body, or at least his headless trunk, is 
buried in the village of Antri, or Antari, about fifteen miles 
S.-S.-E. of the town of Gwalior. The fact is not recorded 
in General Cunningham’s Archeological Reports and I am 


a 


* This points to the name being derived fromi Amar, immortal, like 
Amritsar, and on the whole this séems tobe the most probable origin of 
the name. 
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indebted for the information to the Darbar-i* Akbar, or Akbar’s 
Court, a valuable work on Akbar and his grandees recently 
published in Urdu at Lahore. 

Like Umarkot, Antri is rather a difficult place to get at, 
It isa station on the Indian Midland Railway, but the 
passencer trains do not stop there, and the goods train, which 
has some third class carriages and does stop at Antri, is often 
behind its time. The station, too, is about two miles beyond 
the vi.lage, and on the way to Jhansi. I went from Gwalior 
on an ekka, hoping in that way to get there before evening; 
but unfortunately the pony was inefficient, or had already 
been tired out, for we took five hours to go, and the whole of 
the night to return. The Naib Tahsildar of the village, M, 
Asghar Ali Khan kindly showed me Abul Fazl’s tomb, which 
most of the villagers seemed unacquainted with. It is a small 
and unadorned building. A low quadrangular flat-roofed room, 
reminding one by its shape of the pictures of the Kaaba, 
stands on a terrace, and on its floor is a pent-house shaped 
tomb of bricks and mortar. There is no inscription and no 
ornamentation of any kind. The building stands in the 
middle of the village and was surrounded by a garden of pot 
herbs. It had altogether a neglected and desolate look, and 
one felt surprised that Abul Fazl’s friend and master, the 
Emperor Akbar, had not erected something more sumptuous, 
or that the Maharajah of Gwalior had not taken more care 
of the place. But Akbar did not long survive his friend, and 
his last years were clouded by distress. Moti Khan, an old 
servant of the ¢ahsz/, told me that there used to be an inscription 
in Arabic and Persian, and that he had seen it, but that the 
stone was removed by a Sahib twenty or twenty-five years 
ago. I have as yet been unable to learn who the Sahib was, 
or what has become of the inscription, The Darbéar-i- Akbar, 
p. 488, speaks of Abul Fazl’s being fortunate in his resting- 
place in that the villagers of Antri light up the tomb with 
thousands of lamps every Thursday. I regret, however, to 
say that this is amistake. The villagers hardly know who Abul 
Fazl, or Fazlu, as they call him, was ; they place no lamps at 
his tomb, and the only person who at all looks after the grave 
is a wandering beggar. 

The place where Abul Fazl was killed does not seem to be 
exactly known. Moti Khan said he had heard that he had 
been killed just after coming out from Dattia, which is a railway 
station beyond Antriand nearer Jhansi. But it would appear 
from De Laet’s account, quoted in Blochmann’s lite of Abul Fazl, 


* Lahore, 1898, at the Rafah Am Press of Maulvi Saiyid Mumtaz Ali. 
The author of the book is Shams-al Ulama Maulvi Mahommed Husain 
Sahib Azad who has unfortunately become deranged. 
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prefixed to his translation of the Ain Akbari, that the murder 
took place much nearer Gwalior than Dattia and even than 
Antri. We are told, too, that when the news of Bir Singh’s 
preparations was brought to Abul Fazl’s men, they suggested 
tohim that he should fall back upon Antri, which was six 
miles off, and where there were imperial troops. Abul Fazl was 
then on his way to Agra, and probably therefore he would 
not take the direct road to Gwalior, but would leave it and 
Antri on the right. According to the account in  Bloch- 
mann’s biography, p. 15, the murder was committed on Friday, 

Rabi’-al-awal, 1o1r1 A, H.12 August 1602—, ata distance 
of about half a kos from Sarai Ber (?) and about six kos 
from Narwar. The whole country in the neighbourhood 
of Antri is nilly and jungly, and fit for ambuscades. Even 
now it is haunted by tigers and panthers, and not long 
ago, when a syce was leading his master’s horse by night 
along the high road between Antri and Gwalior, a tiger, or 
panther, came out of the wood and put his teeth into the 
horse’s haunch, but did no further harm. Probably Abul 
Fazl’s companions returned to Antri, bringing the headless 
corpse with them, for Raja Bir Singh sent the head to Jehan- 
gir at Allahabad. Who erected the tomb, we donot know ; 
but it may have been Abul Fazl’s nephew, Abdur Rahaman. 
One would not like to be a remover of bones, but still if some 
fortunate chance laid the grave bare, it would be interesting 
to know whether the skeleton was headless. 

Antri is a very old village, and was once of much greater 
importance than it nowis, It is full of old pucka buildings, and 
the Naib Tahsildars sent me an inscription on a mosque there 
which shows that it was erected in 938 A. H. (1531), 2¢, in 
_ second year of Humaytn’s reign. The Persian is as 
ollows :— 


EF Bill oilE stat, yyslem doare Sy Ay dere oy 
# IS yhonT Loyd OPA ddw ,J,3] _silas 
The derivation of the name Antri seems unknown, but pro- 


bably it alludes to its position within ravines, According to 
Moti Khan the name is properly Abtari. 


ANARKALI'S TOMB. 


This is in Lahore, and is also connected with Akbar’s me- 
_— butin a much more tragic manner than the tomb at 

ntri, 

According to local tradition, Anarkali, 7-e., pomegranate 
bud, thus recalling the charming Gulnare of the Arabian 
Nights, and the Balaustion of Browning, was the beautiful 
wife or concubine of Akbar. One day he was sitting, arranging 
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his turban by a mirror which he held in his hand, and Anar. 
kali was standing beside him. Suddenly Jehangir, or Selim, as 
he then was, entered the room and smiled on Anarkali. The 
hapless girl returned the greeting, and Akbar, who saw in his 
mirror what passed between the two, rose up in his wrath and 
commanded that Anarkali should be buried alive. This was 
done, and all that her princely lover could do was to erect 
afterwards a beautiful tomb to her memory, and to inscribe on 
it his own name and an affecting Persian couplet. The story 
is told by Mr, Eastwick in Murray’s Handbook for the Punjab, 
with the difference that Akbar is said to have seen the signal 
between the two lovers by means of the mirrors on the walls 
of the Shish Mahal, or Hall of Mirrors. Mr, Eastwick also 
eays that Anarkali’s proper name was Sharifa-un-nissa or 
Nadarah Begam, There is also an account of the tragedy in 
Syed Muhammed Latif’s history of Lahore, and in Thornton 
and Kipling’s Lahore (Lahore 1876) p. 88. It is a story that 
for Akbar’s sake one would fain not believe ; but I fear that it 
is too true. The tradition certainly receives support from a 
passage in Terry’s Voyage, p. 408, of the edition of 1779, 
where it is stated that Akbar thought of taking the strong 
step of disinheriting his eldest son, Selim, ‘ upon high and just 
displeasure for climbing up unto the bed of Anarkali, his 
father’s most beloved wife (which name signified the kernel 
ofa pomegranate) and for other base actions of his.” Terry 
was Sir Thomas Roe’s chaplain, and was in India only a few 
years after Akbar’s death.* At p. 387 he tells us of Jehangir's 
having put one of his own wives to death, under even more 
horrible circumstances, close to where the English ambassador 
was residing. 

Anarkali’s tomb is a lofty and spacious dome, and _ gives its 
name to the civil station of Lahore. Inside is a beautiful 
marble sarcophagus, with the words Majnun Selim, 2.e, the 


enraptured Selim, carved upon it, and also the following Persian 
couplet :— 


Y apd We Sy) pin jh Ya f af 
ly ty o,S pigs ht elas. UT 


“Ah! If I could but once more see the face of my sweet- 


heart. I should continue to thank my God up to the day of 
judgment.’”’ 





* Akbar died in.1605, and Terry speaks of beingin Indiain 1618. The 


date of the erection of Anarkali’s tomb does not appear to be known, 
but probably was 1600. 


+ 1 am indebted for this copy to Mr. Atkins, the Deputy Commissioner 
of Lahore. 
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Unfortunately the tombstone has been thrust away from its 
original position under the dome and -placed in a corner which 
is generally so dark that the carved lettering, which, according 
to Mr. Eastwick, surpasses everything else of the kind in India, 
can hardly be seen. When Mr, Eastwick visited the tomb, 
some twenty-three years ago, he found that it had been removed 
from its original site and thrust into a closet, wheré it lay, 
covered with dust and the impurities of bats. Things are not 
much improved now. When I visited it, I did not see any bats, 
but the sarcophagus was brown with dust, and heaps of waste 
paper. were lying about. Though not exactly in a closet, 
it was in a side-portion of the room and close to the walk’ 
_In one respect its condition is worse than that which existed 
in Mr. Eastwick’s time. The building was then used as a 
Church, so that the surroundings were in harmony with the 
tomb. But now it has become a record-room, and the part 
where the tombstone is is probably used by the daftaris for 
keeping their strings and their wrapping-papers, As the 
tombstone is no longer zm sztz and has no remains undet- 
neath it, would it not be better to remove it to the Lahore 
Museum, where the carved letterings could be seen to advan- 
tage, and where poor people could admire it without having to 
fee a chaukidar ? 

The building over the tomb has been so long desecrated, 
that it is probably not advisable to make any change. The 
desecration was not begun by the English, for the building was 
given by Ranjit Singh to his French officers as a residence; 
but the English improved upon their original, for they moved 
the sarcophagus from under the dome and dug up poor 
Anarkali’s bones 4 Ja Kitchener. The building was large 
enough for a human residence ; but, when it came to be dedi- 
cated to a God who dwelleth not in temples made with hands, 
his servants felt bound to disturb Anarkali’s dearly-bought. 
resting place and to thrust her bones under a turret. 


H. BEVERIDGE, 
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ArT. V.—THE COLLAPSE OF SPAIN. 


ORD SALISBURY’S apt, but humiliating, description of 
Spain asa “dying kingdom” savours of the journalist, 
rather than of the diplomat ; nevertheless, since it has been 
uttered, there is no reason why the most sincere well-wisher of 
the Spanish nation should shrink from taking note of the utter. 
ance, There need be nothing unfriendly in asking ourselves 
what amount of justification it may have in actual facts, and 
whether any causes of decay can be found in past history, 
Now, no one can deny that, little more than three hundred 
years ago, the Spanish Empire was on a par with the 
greatest of world-dominions, alike in power and extent. When 
Philip II succeeded his father, in 1556,, he ruled Spain, 
gradually extending his power over the whole Peninsula, from 
the Pyrenees to Gibraltar, and from Lisbon to Alicante. His 
sway was acknowledged in Sicily and the greater part of 
Italy ; Holland and Belgium were his, if he could hold them, as 
also was Franche Comté; the whole of North America, ex. 
cept small French and English colonies; the whole of South 
America after 1580; the Philippine islands and many places 
in Africa; such an Empire, as had not been traversed by the 
Roman eagle in his widest flight. By the end of the next 
century the Spanish navies had been ruined by the English 
and the Dutch; Portugal and her colonies had been lost; 
Naples and Holland had revolted ; Franche Comté had gravi- 
tated to France. In the beginning of the 18th Century Aragon 
and Catalonia asserted the right to side with Austria in the 
war of Succession ; Gibraltar was reft from the kingdom; and 
by the Treaty of Utrecht Spain had to surrender all claim to Italy 
and Flanders. Less than fifty years later the temporary capture 
of Havana and Manila showed beyond all doubt the impotence 
of Spain against Great Britain; in 1807 began the terrible 
struggle against Napoleon in which our country nobly _lavish- 
ed blood and treasure on the Spanish side, without winning 
any gratitude from the Government or the people. During 
the reign of the restored Ferdinand—1814-33—all the American 
colonies and dependencies were lost, save Cuba and Porto 
Rico, which continued to be held and misgoverned. And now 
these, too, are gone, and the Philippines are as good as gone, 
with them ; and nothing is left of the mighty Empire of the 
sixteenth century except a few useless islets and a set of home 
provinces wasted and disaffected. 
History shows that the irremediable decay of great States 
has usually been due in the outset to the faults and follies of 
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qa single statesman, What occurred in Egypt, Nineveh, anc 
Babylon was repeated in less conspicuous parts of the old 
world; and the fact forms a noticeable illustration of the 
dangers of hereditary monarchy, where a single ruler can, by 
weakness or negligence, undo the labours of his energetic 
forefathers. . 

One of the most obvious parallels to the decline of Spain 
is to be seen in the case of the Roman Empire, which Gibbon 
shows to have begun about the beginning of the third century 
of the Christian era, when, to casual observers, it must have 
seemed as vast in power as in extent. From the Rhine to 
the Euphrates the known world was enjoying peace and pros- 
‘perity under the strong rule of a great soldier; and any 
little trouble in the Northern part of our remote Island must 
have appeared but as a passing cloud upon an otherwise clear 
sky. The character of the Emperor Severus, and some of 
his conditions, were not unlike those presented by the later 
Emperor Charles V, in Spanish history. Each was by birth 
a stranger to the central country of his mighty dominions, 
Charles being a Fleming and Severus an African. Each was 
wise, stern, and tenacious ; each at last wearied of power and 
confessed the vanity of human wishes in their most complete 
gratification: the abdication of the later Sovereign being 
anticipated by the complaints of his prototype. “ Omnia fui, 
et nihil expedit” (J have been everything, and found all vain) 
was ove of his bitter cries. “My empire will come to nothing 
if my successors are evil,” was another, His successors were 
his sons, the elder of whom was the infamous Bassianus, 
known to posterity by the nickname “Caracalla,” from a 
Gaulish mantle that he was wont to affect. And, as his father 
had presented a forecast of Charles V, so did some part of this 
monster’s career resemble that of Charles’s son, Philip II, of 
Spain. Like inbeing-brought-up under the eye of a wise 
aud warlike father, Philip and Caracalla were both destitute 
of manly vigour. Each killed a brother, the modern tyrant 
adding the murder of ason. There were, indeed, differences 
of character between the murderous maniac of the Palatine 
and the dull plodder of the Escurial ; but each watched the 
cradle of nascent Ruin and each baptised the infant in the 
blood of his unhappy subjects. 

Whether the decadence of Spain is common to all the Latin 
races on the shores of the Mediterranean is as great a question 
as whether that decadence is ultimate and beyond control. 
One thing at least is sure; namely, that the long duration of 
Latin civilisation has never indicated the possession of 
Stability. The rough adolescence of the old Roman Republic 
gave little tranquillity and little happiness to the community. 
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Of the Augustan age we can only see anything through the 
medium of poetry—and courtly poetry. Tacitus and Juvenal 
are at hand to show the ways of the time that succeeded 
Augustus. Under the Antonines a certain amount of welfare, 
doubtless, existed ; but the whole period from Nerva to Com. 
modus was less than three generations. What followed we 
know ; the Empire was a scene of civil war, conspiracy, mili- 
tary insubordination ; and every species of villainy and vice 
flourished, until all was swept away by successive waves of the 
Barbarian deluge, Since the reconstruction of European 
society the state of Italy, France, and Spain has been little 
better ; the student will vainly search the records of those 
countries for a century of welfare or common order, 

In using the convenient phrase “ Latin races,’ one does not 
mean to raphy that the people of the North-West Mediterra.- 
nean are of the blood of Latium. Even in Italy, the 
Teutonic element was so largely infused by invasions of Goths 
and Lombards as to be, in all probability, predominant. In 
France all that is noble in the national character is due to the 
Belgian race known as “ Salian Franks,” with the possible 
exception of the Celts of Brittany, immigrants from Cornwall 
or Wales. Reverting to the case of Spain, we know that 
Peninsula to be the home of many distinct races ; the Iberians 
of the Basque provinces, the Vandals of Andalusia, the Visi- 
goths of Leon and Castile, and the Gallo-Romans of Aragon 
and Northern Catalonia. The point to be remarked is that all 
these races became fused into the three nations of France, 
Italy, and Spain—as we know them to-day—by the adoption 
of Roman law, language, and creed. 

That is what constitutes the common character and destiny 
of the “ Latin races ;” and it is that to which consideration is 
due in endeavouring to apprehend the case of Spain. That 
the higher classes of Spaniards are dignified, courteous, and 
romantic, and the general population patient, temperate, and 
brave, none who know anything of the past and present of the 
Peninsula will deny. But it is equally true that, since the 
middle of the sixteenth century, all these qualities have been, 
so to speak, wasted in perennial failure. Philip, in his hour of 
glory, was unable to cope with the Dutch, or to conquer the 
English, two petty powers who did not even combine to oppose 
him : and who—had they combined—had not the tenth-part 
of his material resources. And this debility—which has gone 
on ever since—is entirely due to the character and conduct of 
the plodding bigot, Philip the Second, son of the Flemish 
Emperor Charles. 

Spain, up to his time, had beenthe nurse of heroes. After 
the fall of Rome she had became the object of African cupidity. 
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For seven centuries her disunited provinces were filled with 
slaughter by Arabs and Moors, fiercely fought by the Christians 
with varying fortune. At length the Crescent definitely waned; 
the Moslems were slowly pushed into the South West ; in the 
same year Granada was captured, and Columbus landed 
in America. The union ofthe various provinces ensued, and 
the sixteenth century witnessed the vast, though unenduring, 
oreatness Of the Peninsular dominion, with a yearly revenue of 
280 millions. The line of Charles V came to an end in his 
miserable namesake who died in 1700; but before that the 
famous Spanish Infantry had been beaten by the French and 
Jamaica taken by the English, and the revenue had sunk 700 
. per cent. 

. Spanish prestige was now dissolved, and the country lay 
helpless, a prey to Austrian and French ambitions. Early in 
the nineteenth century all the Colonies broke into successful 
revolt, with the exception of Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philip- 
pines: and these have been in more or less ungovernable rebellion 
for many years. To sucha pass have bigotry, pride, and sloth 
brought one of the finest countries in the world. 

To all human judgment Spain has sunk to rise no more. 
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ART. VL—HISTORY OF THE CHURCH MISSIONARY 
SOCIETY. 


HE Church Missionary Society, which has recently been 
celebrating its Centenary, claims to be the most success- 
ful as well as the most extensive of all the British Missions 
labouring in foreign parts, It was founded on the 12th April 
1799—sixteen clergymen and nine laymen in England having 
constituted themselves into the Church Mission Society ; and 
its membership was extended to everyone within the Anglican 
Communion. At first the Society encountered great difficul- 
ties ; aid was not forthcoming ; and indifference and apathy 
were met with in every direction. Even the Archbishop of 
Canterbury accorded the society very luke-warm’ support ; and 
after the first year of its existence he simply declared that he 
would look on its proceedings “ with candour.” Moreover, no 
English candidates were forthcoming as missionaries to foreign 
regions. The Committee of the Socic:y, however, persevered 
amidst these adverse circumstances ; and after a while two 
German missionaries offered themselves for foreign service, 
Indeed, after the first ten years of its existence, the Society 
succeeded in despatching only five missionaries to the West 
Coast of Africa,and all of these were Germans. Two English- 
men about this time went out to New Zealand as missionaries 
under the Society’s protection ; but they were settlers in 
the Colony, and supported themselves, and simply worked 
as lay-helpers in the Mission cause, The first Englishman 
who was regularly trained as a missionary was Thomas Norton, 
who came to India with the first batch of Evangelisers in 
1816. In 1813 the East India Company was prevailed upon to 
remove the restrictions on missionaries entering India ; and in 
1816, as just stated, a batch of four missionaries was sent to 
Madras, and one of these was a German, named Rhenius, who 
has left a reputation as a missionary in South India, 

In 1816 the Church Missionary Society extended its opera- 
tions to the Native State of Travancore in the extreme South 
of India ; and in 1820 two of its missionaries were sent to the 
adjoining British Indian District of Tinnevelly. The work of 
the Society in Travancore and Tinnevelly has been attended 
with such conspicuous success that special notice of its labours 
here will not be amiss. In the Native State of Travancore the 
then British Resident, Colonel Munro, invited the Society’s 
Missionaries to establish themselves ; and they thus began their 
work under his powerful protection. 

At first the Society worked in conjunction with the Syrian 
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Christian Church, which had existed on the West Coast 
of India from the earliest periods of the Christian Era, In 
1837 (vtz.. on the accession of her Majesty the Queen) 
the Church Missionary Society decided on acting indepen- 
dently ; nevertheless, friendly relations have been main- 
tained with its ancient ally ; and, when possible, the Society 
still co-operates with it.. The Head-quarters of the Church 
Missionary Society in Travancore are situated at Cotta- 
yam, which is a fairly large town; and a College is now 
maintained there by the Mission and is regarded as one of the 
prominent Educational Institutions of South India. The 
Mission work in Travancore progressed to such an extent that 
in 1879 it was found necessary to consecrate a special Mission- 
ary Bishop for Travancore and the neighbouring Principality 
of Cochin ; and the Rev. J. M. Speechly was the first Prelate 
chosen for the newly-created Missionary Diocese, which had 
hitherto been under the episcopal jurisdiction of the Bishop of 
Madras. In 1885 two Archdeacons were appointed for the 
new Diocese. One of these was a European, named the 
Rev. J. Caley ; while the other was a Native Pastor, the Rev. 
K. Koshi. At present the Church Missionary Society has 
numerous stations throughout Travancore and Cochin, and 
maintains many schools and dispensaries. The local progress 
of the Society may be gauged by a comparison of the following 
statistics :— 

At the time of the accession of Her Majesty this portion of 
the Mission supported 5 European Missionaries, 63 Native 
Agents, 54 Schools and 1,800 scholars ; while there were no 
Native Clergymen and hardly any converts’ Fifty years later 
there were 8 European Missionaries, 15 Native Clergymen, 148 
Agents and nearly 20,000 converts ; while there were 131 
schools with about 4,000 scholars, At present thereare twelve 
European Clergymen (in addition to the Missionary Bishop), 
27 Native Pastors, 466 lay Agents, and 36,000 converts ; 


’ 
while considerably over 9,000 pupils attend the Mission 


Schools. 

In Tinnevelly the progress of the Church Missionary Society 
has been still more marked. As already stated, two Mission- 
aries were despatched to this region in 1820; iu 1826 a 
large Mission Church was erected at the Military station of 
Palamcottah, and operations were undertaken with much eal. 
Very little progress, however, was made during the commencing 
years ; and about a decade after the accession of Her Majesty, 
when the Zillah Judge of Tinnevelly was called upon to, 
furnish a return of Christians employed in his Court, he could 
find only one Christian, who occupied the exalted office 
of Court sweeper. Almost ideutical conditions obtained 
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among the Collector’s Subordinates; and in fact in every 
Department of the District. By the time, however, of the 
Queen’s Jubilee of 1887, matters were very different ; there 
were upwards of 56,000 Native Christians in Tinnevelly ; 
there were over 15,000 pupils (of whom 3,200 were girls) 
attending the local Mission Schools ; and at present the num.- 
ber of Native Christians has increased, and there are 51 Native 
Clergymen, the European missionaries being employed as 
Superintendents and as Heads of the Educational Institutions, 
In 1877 a Missionary Bishop was appointed for the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel at Tinnevelly ; and recently the 
Church Mission Society has subscribed to a common Bishopric 
for both these bodies, The Missionary Diocese, according to 
the latest arrangements, has been placed directly under the 
Metropolitan of India. 

In the meanwhile the Church Missionary Society had extend- 
ed its activity to other parts of the world; by 1819 no fewer 
than 55 Missionaries had been despatched to the West Coast of 
Africa, to New Zealand, Constantinople, Calcutta and Madras ; 
and by this time the annual income of the Society had attained 
the respectable figure of £25,000. By 1823 the Bombay Presi- 
dency had been included in the Society’s operations, and most of 
the large towns in Bengal and the North-West Provinces were 
occupied ; and during the decade 1813-23 ninety missionaries 
had been sent abroad. Matters progressed favourably now ; 
the Anglican Church, which at first did not exhibit much 
enthusiasm for the welfare of the Society, became actively in- 
terested in its doings ; and in 1841 two Archbishops and several 
Bishops of the established Church joined the Church Missionary 
Society. 

In the same year the Telugu Mission was started in 
India, and has proved a great success among the Natives 
of the northern Circars in the Madras Presidency. Bishop 
Corrie, of Madras, was the first to advocate the starting of a 
Mission among the Telugu population of his diocese ; but he died 
in 1836, and the project was temporarily abandoned. The 
matter, however, was soon taken up by others, and subscrip- 
tions to the extent of 42,000 were raised for the purpose 
of opening a Missionary School at Masulipatam. In 1841 
the Reverend F. Noble, of Cambridge University, and 
Reverend H. W. Fry, of Oxford, came out to India in connec- 
tion with this special Telugu Mission. Mr. Noble took up 
the educational work connected with the Mission, and found- 
ed the Noble College, which is now a well-known Educa- 
tional Institution in South India. Mr. Fry, on the other 
hand, devoted himself to purely missionary labour, and, 
after doing excellent work, died in 1848. Others, however, 
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‘ook up his task and good results have been achieved,’and 
‘, 1860 a Mission to the Kcis, a semi-civilised tribe of Gonds, 
was set on foot. When the Telugu Mission was first started, 
it had only three Schools with 126 scholars, but, by the time 
of the Queen’s Jubilee of 1887, it was maintaining 133 Edu- 
cational institutions of various sorts, with over 3,000 scholars, 
There were then 8,000 converts, and there were 6 Native 
Clergymen with 179 Native Agents. There are now con- 
siderably over 14,000 converts, while 14 European and 18 
Native Clergymen are labouring in these regions. 

About the time of the institution of this Telugu Mission, 
two Missionary Agents were sent to accompany an exploring 
expedition to the Niger, No results were obtained, but the 
Niger region was thus eventually opened up for Mission labour. 
One of the two Missionary Agents just alluded was a young 
Negro, named Samuel Crowther. He had been rescued as a 
boy from slavery and had been educated by the Church 
Missionary Society at Sierra Leone, and was a Catechist at 
the time. Owing to his intelligent services during the Niger 
Expedition, he was sent to England, and, after undergoing 
the requisite training, was ordained in 1843 by the Bishop 
of London. He subsequently became the first Bishop of the 
Niger, and is well remembered for his excellent work. One 
day he met his mother by accident in the streets of Abeokuta 
having about thirty years previously been forcibly taken from 
her by slave-raiders. The old woman became one of the 
first converts to Christianity and was duly baptised. The 
whole of this region has now been subjected to Missionary 
influence—this particular branch of the Mission being known 
as the Yoruba Mission. 

In 1844 Missionary labour was extended to the East Coast 
of Africa, and a station was established at Mombassa. In the 
same year several Missionaries went to China, and one of 
these, about five years subsequently, was made the first Bishop 
of Victoria. 

In 1849 the Church Missionary Society celebrated its Jubilee, 
after a successful career-of half a century. By this time there 
were a hundred thousand Christian converts under its auspices: 
in Asia, Africa, America and Australasia; while it maintained 
120 Mission Stations and 350 Missionaries in foreign parts, 

After this great progress was made and during the next 
ten years Missions were established in the Punjab, in the 
Central Provinces, in Qudh and in the country of the Santals. 
The Society, moreover, extended its operations to China, 
Palestine, Constantinople, the island of Mauritius, certain. parts: 
of the Northern Pacific and: the Red Indian regions of Ame« 
rica, As regards India, the outbreak of the Indiam Mutiny 
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gave rise to a great deal of discussion about the attitude of 
Government towards missionaries in general; but Lord 
Lawrence declared that ‘* Christian things done in a Christian 
way will never alienate the heathen. It is when un-christian 
things are done in the name of Christianity, or when Christian 
things are done in an un-christian way, that mischief and 
danger are occasioned.” Eventually most people came over 
to this view, and the Society’s Mission work was continued. 
During the sixties, however, interest in Foreign Mission labour 
abated considerably in England, and no very great progress 
was made; nevertheless, in 1868 a Mission to Japan was started, 
and at present it is in a very prosperous condition. By 
1872 the period of depression had been tided over; in the 
following year the income of the Church Missionary Society 
was largely increased ; and a fresh impetus was thus given to 
missionary activity abroad. In 1875 Persia was brought 
within the sphere of the Society’s activity, and in this connec- 
tion it may be mentioned that the Church Missionary Society 
is almost the only English Society which has_ undertaken 
work among Muhammedans, Inthe same year a Mission to 
Uganda was organised ; and the circumstances under which 
it was started are extremely interesting. The Dazly Telegraph, 
of the 15th November 1875, published a letter from Mr. Stanley, 
which had been written from the Capital of Uganda; and in 
this letter there was a direct challenge to Missionary Societies 
to establish themselves in this region, Two days later the 
Church Missionary Society received an anonymous donation 
of 45,000 to accept the challenge. A special Mission was 
consequently sent to Uganda and has been doing excellent 
work, 

In 1879 the Bhil Mission in India was started ; and by 1881 
Divinity Schools had been established at Allahabad, Madras 
and Poona, in addition to the School founded at Lahore by 
Bishop French. In 1886 the Medical Mission at Quetta was 
instituted ; while extensions of Missionary activity took place 
in China and Japan. Moreover, a Mission Station was establish- 
ed at Bagdad, and missionaries were despatched to Egypt, 
some of whom subsequently went to the Soudan. For work 
in the Soudan the Church Missionary Society has a Special 
Fund, which has been raised in memory of General Gordon, 
About this time also Missionary Bishops were appointed in 
East Africa and Japan. 

Ever since, it is needless to add, the Church Missionary 
Society has made great progress; at present there are 
over 240,000 Christians in various parts of the world who 
belong to the Society, and of these about 65,o00 are Communi- 
cants, Nearly 2,300 Schools and Colleges are maintained, 
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with some 84,000 scholars, while there are 496 Mission Sta- 
tions with 802 European Missionaries (including 393 Clergy), 
and 6,097 Native Christian Agents (including 340 Clergy). 
In India there are 131,000 Native Christians under the aus- 
pices of the Church Missionary Society. Over 170 European 
Clergy are maintained, while there are a little over 150 Native 
Pastors, There are also about 60 European and 3,000 Native 
lav-helpers. The Society, in addition, employs 14 Missionary 
Doctors, and it is computed that over 300,000 people are 
annually treated in the Society’s Dispensaries and Hospitals. 
The Church Missionary Society also maintains some 300 Col- 
leges and Schools, which are attended by 45,000 scholars, 

In fine, it is beyond dispute that the Church Missionary 
Society has been extremely successful; and its missionaries 
are now recognised both as preachers of the Christian Gospel 
and as Educators of the various people among whom they 
labour ; but as this paper is simply intended as a _ historical 
sketch of the progress of the Society, no opinion is expressed 
as to the religious merits of its work, 

A KEESS. 








ArT. VII—A SATI HOLOCAUST. 


HE greatest Séthupathi of the Ramnad country, or the 
Maravar country as it was more usually called, was 
Ragunatha Dévan, known as the Kilavan (Tamil for “old 
man’’) in history. He was so-called because he ascended the 
throne, force of character being the weapon he employed in 
making his way there, at the late age of fifty-five. He died 
within the first lustrum of the eighteenth century, after a 
reign of a quarter of a century. The ordinary Hindu belief 
is that immediately preceding the death of a great ruler a 
mighty cataclysm gives warning of what is about to occur. 
And so it happened in 1709. An intense drought prevailed 
during the greater part of that year, and at the end of it 
there was a tremendous cyclone, A strong gale from the 
north-east began in the early morning, extraordinary rain-fall 
lasting till noon ; then the wind and rain suddenly ceased, and 
a calm continued till sunset. Shortly afterwards the wind 
rose again, blowing fromthe south-west, and lasted through- 
out the night, The result was a fearful inundation. Vast 
lakes were formed by the bursting tanks discharging their 
contents over the low-lying lands. Increased in volume every 
moment by the rain and by the freshets comingtdown the 
river-beds, the lakes overflowed the sinking lands of the Mara- 
var country. In the darkness of night, and almost before the 
unfortunate inhabitants could realize what had occurred, there 
came down upon them a mighty wave, carrying in its surging 
course the wreck of houses and temples, struggling sheep and 
cattle, the corpses of men, women and children, and _half- 
ripened crops of every description. All that was most useful 
and valuable in the country was swept away. Thousands of 
souls were lost in the vain attempt to flee. Only the very bold 
and vigorous managed somehow to escape. Next morning the 
sun shone on a most pitiable spectacle. The whole country 
was submerged, except a few high tracts which appeared like 
islands amid the surrounding waste of waters. The rice-crop 
had disappeared; and many cultivated fields were covered 
with sand and salt-earth. Most of the tanks and wells were 
fouled and poisoned, and a disastrous famine followed. Then 
died the veteran, the great Kilavan. The people had looked 
to him to alleviate their sufferings, and his death seemed to 
aggravate their miseries. Numbers emigrated, disheartened. 
To propitiate the manes of the great ruler and in the hope of 
entering paradise with him, his forty-seven wives sought Saft. 
Some little distance from the town of Ramnad, a large deep 
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ditch was dug, and filled in with a great quantity of: sandal- 
wood. At the appointed time the body of the deceased prince 
clothed in rich garments was placed on the pile, which was set 
fire to in many places whilst the Brahmans performed the 
usual ceremony. When the flames from the lower part of the 
pile leapt high, the procession of victims came forth towards 
the altar on which they were to be immolated. Jewels decked 
them from head to foot and garlands of flowers crowned their 
devoted heads. Round and round the pit they moved in 
procession, Then ata signal from the principal widow they 
stopped. Holding high the sword which her departed lord 
had been wont to use, she addressed his successor to the 
effect that the weapon he saw was that whereby his King 
triumphed over his enemies, and admonished him fo see that 
he used it for that purpose alone, and not to stain it with the 
blood of his subjects, ‘* Govern them,” she added, “as he did, 
like a father, and like him you will live many a happy day. 
There is nothing now left for me but to follow him where he 
isgone.” Thus concluding, she placed the sword in the hands 
of the new King, and, crying aloud, flung herself boldly on 
the funeral-pyre invoking the names of her gods. 

The second widow wasa Kullar by caste and the sister 
of the Tondiman Rajah of Pudukottai, who had been ap- 
pointed by the Kilavan shortly after he commenced his reign. 
He was present; and into his hands his sister had to deliver 
the jewels with which she was adorned. As he took posses- 
sion of them he wept bitterly and embraced her tenderly. But 
she was quite unmoved. Gazing for a brief space now at the 
pile and now at the attendants, and crying out at intervals: 
O! Siva, Siva, she sprang on the burning mass as boldly as 
did the first. 

The remaining forty-five widows now followed one after 
another, some going to meet their fate with firmness, while 
others did so with an abstracted and bewildered air. Itis said 
that one of the latter so completely lost her nerve, that she 
ran and threw herself on the neck of a Christian soldier who 
happened to be by, and implored him to save her. The man, 
alarmed at the public attention attracted to him, shook her 
off so violently that she lost her balance and fell headlong 
into the pit. With whatever -exhibition of courage these 
women threw themselves on to the pile, yet no sooner did 
they feel the heat from below than they frantically strove to 
escape from their doom. Rushing hither and thither, strug- 
gling and fighting, tumbling over one another, they struggled 
in vain to reach the edge of the pit, whilst the air resounded 
with piercing screams and groans, To smothertheir cries and 
to hasten the consuming of the mass, heavy faggots were 
VOL. Cx ] 
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thrown on the heads of the victims, and their voices grew 
feebler and feebler till they were finally lost in the cracklin 
and roaring of the flames. The bodies consumed, the Brah- 
mans approached the reeking pile, and, after the performance 
of certain ceremonies, collected the charred bones and ashes, 
and, securing them in rich and rare clothes, iconveyed them to 
Rameshwaram and there consigned them to the sea. The 
funeral pit was now filled up, and a temple erected on the site 
in honour of the King and his faithful wives. 

Father Martin, of the Madura Jesuit Mission, writing about 
this time, says that, when the Kilavan’s wives immolated 
themselves, Sati was practised only by the wives of Princes, 
and no women of ordinary rank, not even Brahmans, were 
required to sacrifice themselves when their husbands died, 
But women of the Rajah caste, pretending to believe that they 
were descended from the ancient sovereigns of India, and in 
consequence bound to follow the customs of their ancestors, 
indulged a morbid vanity by performing the act of self-cre 
mation, Very rarely did Brahman widows think proper to 
go through the ceremony, and the practice was altogether 
unknown amongst other castes. Father Martin further gives 
it as his opinion that no woman of princely rank could avoid 
Sat? without disgrace and loss of honour: and that the hesi- 
tation of some was overcome by the constant entreaties and 
remonstrances of their relatives, their courage at the supreme 
moment being fortified by intoxicants. These remarks, made 
in 1713, are confirmed by those of Abbé Dubois made a century 
later after a long residence in Mysore. It appears, however, 
that princesses in Madura were not absolutely bound to consent 
to Sat#, and were not always despised and held degraded on 
account of their refusal; for we read that the great Queen- 
Regent, Mangammal, declined the honour and yet reigned 
long and prosperously—the regency was in fact a reign—, and, 
notwithstanding her amours, left behind her a more honoured 


name than most of her predecessors did. 
E. H. B. 














Art. VIIT.—AN ACCOUNT OF WESTERN NEPAUL. 


ANSEIN is situated a little to the eastward of Palpa, the 
old capital of Western Nepaul, The latter spot con- 
tains a well-known shrine of Bhairava which is held in vener- 
ation by the people, but it is now an insignificant place, contain- 
ing only a few dwelling-houses, Though Tansein has recently 
crown into more importance, it was unknown to our old 
atlas-makers. The latitude of Palpa is 28° 8’ North and the 
longitude 83° 30° East. Srinagar, which is 1,000 feet above 
Tansein, is an uninhabited place, whence the snow-capped tops 
of the Himalayas are visible. Some eight miles from this place, 
is the small hamlet of Kheva, whence the Gunduk may be seen 
flowing, in a narrow glen, down the hill. Here lives Colonel 
Meen Bahadur, the late representative of the Nepaul Govern- 
ment in British India, He has a solitary hermitage on this 
spot, whence he commands a view over the whole of the beauti 
fulscenery below. This gentleman belongs to the family of 
Rana which has the upper hand in the State. According to 
their traditions their ancestors, in the beginning of British “rule 
in India, migrated from Odeypore and settled here. In course 
of time, by the sheer force of their skill, fortitude and genius, 
they scized the post of Prime Minister, and they still retain a 
monopoly of this, with the other chief posts. Colonel Meen 
Bahadur himself is a staunch follower of Swami Bhaskaranand 
of Benares and a learned Sanscrit scholar. The climate of this 
place is far better than that of any town in India, the tem- 
perature being as low in summer as that of the plains in the 
beginning of winter. The population consists of 10,000 souls 
resident at Tansein, which is the present military station of 

of Western Nepaul. 

The majority of the people follow a peculiar kind of 
Hinduism in a mechanical way, but certain low castes follow 
Budhism, and are very primitive in their manners, customs and 
dress. The Brahmans and the Ranas alone belong to the 
Aryan family, and they exhibit all the intelligence, genius and 
civilization of that great race. It is difficult to ascertain 
when the country was Hinduised ; but even a superficial observer 
can at once distinguish the différent classes by their features. 
The orthodox religion of the Benares school is observed by the 
people of higher caste only. The Brahmans alone can be sald 
to possess the pure religion of their ancestors, and, from the 
donations they receive from the Ranas, have become im- 
mensely wealthy, and consequently possess the greater part of 
the land, The Ranas themselves are becoming anglicised and 
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are gradually adopting European manners and customs, They 
are half-educated men, with only a smattering of English and 
Sanscrit; but when they come into contact with an educated 
inhabitant of India, they affect to know everything and thus 
betray their ignorance and expose themselves to ridicule. At 
the same time they are very much afraid of the English, and, 
therefore, hate them. In spite of apparent friendship, {f 
England once loses her strong hold of India, they will leave no 
stone unturned to crush her. 

What most strikes a foreigner here is the recognition of the 
principle of toleration by the State. Proselytism is not allowed, 
and is punishable 3; but adherents of all sects are allowed to 
follow their different religions freely, and if they disturb their 
fellow-citizens in following their manner of worship, or persuade 
them to change their belief, they are punished by the State, 
Even a man who changes his religion is punished. Budhism is 
professed by the Newars, who correspond to the Bania class of 
India, but are here regarded as Sudras. They have no objec 
tion to animal diet, and will freely partake of buffalo’s flesh. 
Unlike the Hindus of the North-West Provinces, who would 
prefer death to flesh-eating, a Hindu of Nepaul is very glad if 
he gets flesh once a week, Animals are freely sacrificed at the 
altars of the gods and goddesses, There are a few Brahmans 
who have left off taking flesh in obedience to a vow, like ‘cerain 
foolish Hindu women in India, who leave off taking a particular 
vegetable at some holy shrine in obedience toa vow for their 
life. Religious fanaticism, which is the characteristic of the 
Indian people elsewhere, does not exist here. Adherents of 
different religions live peacefully and safely together without 
any feeling of ill-will. The number of Mahomedans is small 
and they are very scattered. They do not form an important 
factor in the population, but are looked.down upon as a 
degraded caste and treated with small consideration. It is a 
matter of great wonder to find “the faithful” thus yield to the 
yoke of “the infidel” and refrain from the observance of reli- 
gious ceremonies and customs for which their stronger and 
more sensitive brethren in India are ready to become martyrs! 

Custom here, as in all countries, plays an important part, and 
is observed tenaciously by the different castes and tribes. 
Different dialects are spoken by different tribes, who are 
mutually unintelligible ; but there is a dimgua franca which 
is intelligible to all, and is spoken by the higher castes only 
in their households ; it is called parbat? or pahart. The dress of 
the people is peculiar, consisting of a coat with strings at the 
four corners and tied in front, surmounted by a cap which 
is round, but shorter in front than behind. All: Nepalis, 
whether boys or children, males or females, wear a girdle round 
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the waist, and say that without it they could not move. The 
higher castes and the wealthy’ people wear trousers, but the 
poorer classes go half-naked, contenting themselves with a 
niece of cloth with a string worn round the waist for the sake 
of modesty. 

In order to protect themselves from cold in the hills they 
wear a ditty coat round the upper part of the body, tied by 
strings and a girdle. The dress of the females is much simpler 
and more becoming. They wear the ahoti round the waist 
and a shift round the upper part of the body, keeping the head 
bare and the face unveiled. They like to adorn their hair with 
flowers, and thus present a very attractive appearance to a native 
of the North-Western Provinces, where respectable females are 
secluded from the public gaze. Physical beauty, however, in 
the women is rare. The wearing of ornaments, which is the 
cause of so much crime in India, is comparatively rare here. 
Gold earrings and ornaments are, indeed, worn, but among the 
upper classes the females are generally satisfied with the 
flower-ornaments which they make with their own hands. 
The males do not wear the dhotz and care little for ornaments. 
The sepovs and officers, however, wear a chand and a 
tara made of silver or gold, according to their respective grades, 
The chand is a disc, with an image of some goddess on it, and 
is worn on the front of the head-dress, and the farais a 
circular string tied round the head-dress. This is the military 
uniform and is granted by the State free to all its servants. 
The police wear only a chand stuck in. their zmama, a head- 
dress peculiar to munshis and old-fashioned clerks in India. 

The purdah system in its worst form is unknown,. the 
women of the higher castes appearing in public when occa- 
sion requires without a veil. Notwithstanding the liberty 
they thus enjoy, adultery is very little known. Among the 
Rana class, an adultress and her paramour are both beheaded. 
A Brahman can kill any person without undergoing the 
extreme penalty of the law. A Brahman is here all in. all ; 
but the poor fellow is not extensively read in Sanscrit, He is 
granted free land by the State and receives donations from the 
wealthy officers. He. attends and waits on his master like a 
sycophant of the worst kind. He will not cringe and bow, 
bat will raise his hands to offer his benedictions. He is sub- 
servient and servile, but if once'‘an encroachment be made on 
his rights with a view of stopping some malpractice which he 
regards as sanctioned by his skaszers, he will raise the standard 
of revolt. As his person is holy and the abode of the gods, 
he cannot be beheaded or otherwise punished by the State. — 

The common weapon of all castes is the national &hukre, 
which serves alike for killing an animal or an -enemy, 
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and for cutting the boughs of trees for fuel. The incomés of 
the people are scanty and their wants are few 3; but they are 
contented and satisfied. They are parsimonious to an extreme 
degree; willingly starving themselves, or living on gruel, in 
order to lay by money. Both high and low are greedy of gain, 
and will accumulate wealth even at the risk of life. 

They are mean, but faithful to their masters. They dislike 
foreigners; and look upon the people of India with con- 
tempt, calling them madhesz in disgust. Sanitation is unknown 
here. The sweeper class is a limited one, and the Ranas alone 
pay for sweeping the latrines once a month to a sweeper, 
called here pondé The accumulations of filth which thus arise 
and are left to decompose in course of time, produce various 
zymotic diseases, and cholera annually causes great havoc 
amongst the people. 

The staple food of the people is rice. Wheat, of which the 
people of the United Provinces are so fond, does not grow here, 
Animal diet is freely used by all, without religious scruple. 
The people of the lower castes are very fond of parched rice, like 
the corresponding classes in the North-Western Provinces who 
are partial to parched gram. Bhatméas isa peculiar grain of the 
hills which, when parched, tastes not unlike the parched gram 
of India. Very few vegetables are grown and those of a very 
poor kind. No fruit worthy of the name isto be had; 
though guavas, mangoes and oranges of an inferior description 
are grown. The people cannot prepare the delicious sweet- 
meats of Agra or Delhi. If they did not take animal food, 
their constitution would not withstand the cold climate of the 
hills. They boil the flesh, and, mixing it with salt and other 
ordinary spices, partake of it freely. To crown all, they allow 
flesh to lie putrid for weeks and continue eating it in this 
state. Flesh is not sold in overt market as in. India; so the 
people, in order to keep soul and body together, preserve it 
in a rotten state. Fish is similarly kept for months and greedily 
eaten by the people. The Ranas have adopted the Euro- 
pean manner of eating, and freely use fork and knife. The 
Brahmans avoid eggs and pork; the higher castes do not 
take the flesh of cocks or the eggs of hens. Butthe Ranas and 
others willingly partake of pork. Beef is not eaten by any, 
except the chammdr, who will make a feast of a dead cow, 
though the killing of a cow is a heinous sin and a felony 
punishable with death. The Newars gladly partake of buffalo’s 
flesh. 

WEIGHTS, MEASURES AND COINS. 
27 Goruckpuri paisas se’ we make I seer. 
8 seers ... baie id set », I dharni. 
16 dharnis me bine ui » 8 Mate 
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One Goruckpuri paisa is equivalent to a tola or a Company’s 
rupee in weight. 
MEASURE OF CAPACITY. 


1o muthis (handfuls)... ade s+ make I mana.’ 
§ MANASsee eee ose oa » I pathi, 

20 pathis ... bat woe ea » I muri. 

GOLD WEIGHTS. 
10 lals or rattis ia on .e. make 1 masha. 
10 mashas o0e eee occ » 1 tola, 
COIN. 

40 Goruckpuri ance bee ... take s mohur. 
2 mohurs 06 » I rupee. 


2 Company's rupees ‘are equivalent to 5 Mohurs of Ne paul. 

There are 60 ghatis in one day and night. The day is 
reckoned from the rising of the sun. At 10 ghatis of the 
night, a gun is fired, Theyearis luni-solar like that prevalent 
in India ; but, for all civil purposes, the month is counted from 
the sankrantht, 

No distinction is observed between civil and criminal cases ; 
all being tried alike by a district officer, called here swéé. The 
appeal from him lies to a higher officer; and a second appeal 
is allowed, Inappeals, the officer giving judgment is made 
arespondent. The other party, who is a respondent in English 
courts, is not at all responsible ; but the judge alone has to 
vindicate himself before the higher officer. The Legislative 
Council consists of the Prime Minister as the head, and other 
legal members at Katmandu, which is the metropolis of 
Nepaul. To this august body appeals from the decisions 
of the subordinate officers also lie. By the criminal law, 
which was framed by Maharaja Jung Bahadur, who was. 
the first man in Nepaul to repudiate the old and unsuit- 
able law of the smrztis and adapt the Hindu law to the 
wants of the age by studying the laws of European countries, 
where he had -gone with this express object, no difference 
is made between culpable homicide and murder. Every 
act which results in the death of a person, whether such 
act be done intentionally or not, is punishable with death ; 
provided the death results within a period of 21 days. Cow- 
Slaughter is a capital crime, and, therefore, punishable with 
death. The Brahmans, however, enjoy immunity from the 
punishment of death, the extremest punishment that can be 
inflicted on them being that of life-imprisonment, or banishment: 
for life. Expulsion from caste and enforced slavery for crimes 
committed against society are some of the punishments pro 
vided by the Penal Code of Nepaul. Dzéthds (judges), without 
possessing any legal knowledge, but having only their éwn 
common sense to guide them, decide the cases that come before: 
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them. Under such a system, where there is no case-law 
or legal literature, miscarriages of justice, as may be imagined, 
are frequent. To crown all, there is no class of pleaders or 
mukhtars to assjst the untrained body of judges. In civil 
cases plaints are not stamped, but are presented on plain 
aper with the sum of one rupee, irrespective of the amount 
of the subject-matter of the suit. 

The postal system is well managed as far ‘as. ,the condi- 
tlon of the country allows. On every letter not exceeding one 
tola in weight a stamp of one annajis affixed, As there are no 
railway communications, on account of the mountainous charac- 
ter of the country, delay necessarily ensues, _ 

There are military and police establishments like those 
existing in India. The soldiers are trained after the European 
fashion, but they are yery poorly paid, the subsistence allow- 
ance granted to a common sepahi not exceeding Rs. 4, which, 
considering the market rate of food-grains prevalent here, is 
not sufficient even for a single man. Thus extortion and perse, 
cution of the people by the soldiers are inevitable. Not only 
do they live in a chronic state of starvation, but, they are 
unlawfully and compulsorily employed by the officers in their 
menial work and are entirely without training. Officials are not 
paid monthly, but annually. There are two kinds of troops, 
one the new and the other the old, known here as az paltan 
and purant paltan. The former are paid in cash from the 
Treasury, and the latter receive a kind of paper in the fori 
of a cheque called #77a@, payable at sight by the landlord named 
thereon to the bearer thereof in kind or in money. The 
higher officers, such as Colonels, Generals and Captains, are 
granted villages, from the revenue of which they realise their 
pay. Under such circumstances, these officers, being vested 
with full authority, try their best to get more than the villages 
can yield. They grant pattas to whoever promises to pay them 
most, and are thus landlords with licenses for extortion and 
tyranny. Under such circumstances, if the ryots live in 
penury and semi-starvation, it isnot a matter of wonder. The 
organisation of the police is in no way better than that of the 
military establishment. Yet, notwithstanding all these short- 
comings, the number of crimes perpetrated is small. The 
country enjoys tranquillity and peace, but for these blessings it 
has to be thankful rather to its stronger neighours and favour- 
able situation than to its own strength. 

Though the Government of the country is nominally 
monarchical, the sovereign has no power and is a mere tool in 
the hands of the Ranas, who constitute an oligarchy, monopolis- 
ing all the high posts and reserving the loaves and fishes for 
themselves and their families, There is no public opinion ; poli-. 
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tical agitation is.unknown, and the. people calmly submit to the 
ruling power. They are satisfied with their position and have 
no idea of criticising the actions of their rulers. Some of the 
Rana Officials publicly carry on trade to the utter disregard of 
the interest of the people. There is no printing press in the 
whole State and consequently there is no newspaper, 

In a word, the best governed part of Nepaul compares un- 
favourably with the worst governed part of British India. The 
present nominal King is Prithwi Birbikramsah, But, as I have 
already said, he possesses no power and is a mere tool in the 
hands of his Minister. The first Prime Minister of the Rana 
family was Jung Bahadur, who, as is well known obtained the 
Ministership by the slaughter of many innocent persons, and has 
made it hereditary in the Rana family. According to the order 
fixed by him, the brothers first get the post one after another, 
and then their descendants in the same order, After Jung Baha- 
dur, Ranadip became Prime Minister, but, after a reign of a few 
years, he fell a prey to the designs of his ambitious nephews. 
He was, indeed, an imbecile and fickle Minister; and it was 
his weakness that led to the memorable Civil War of 1885, in 
which many innocent lives were lost. Great credit is due to 
the then Resident, who, by his fortitude and presence of mind, 
saved the lives of the refugees who had thrown themselves on 
the protection of the English, and many of whom are still liv. 
ing in diverse parts of India, under the benign Government. 
of Her Majesty, the Queen, After the Civil War, Bir Shumsher 
Jung was chosen Minister. An attempt was made by his 
younger brother to assassinate him ; but it failed, and the 
assassin was exiled to a distant part of Nepaul where he might 
have no opportunity of fomenting a fresh rebellion, The 
King and his Minister are called fdn(panch) and én sarkdr, 
from the insignia they respectively bear. 

Marriage among the Brahmans and the Ranas is celebrated 
inthe Brahm form ; but amongst the Newdars and the Mug- 
gers, it depends upon the-choice of the bride and bridegroom, 
aud, therefore, resembles very much the system of courtship 
known to Sanscrit writers under the name of Gdandharva 
marriage. A man may abduct a girl and keep her for four 
days. This forms a valid marriage. Ifthe parents object to the 
bridegroom and succeed in tracing out the girl within the 
period of four days, the abduction does not constitute a valid 
Marriage and is therefore voidable. Divorce is unknown 
among the higher castes, but among the lower classes a woman 
may live with any one she pleases, and her second husband has to 
pay compensation to the amount of sixty rupees to the quondam 
husband, Consequently there can be no such offence as adul- 
tery or rape in the case of these classes, nor is there any. 
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difference observed between them by the framers of the crimj. 
nal law; while among the higher caste they are next to im. 
possible, since a paramour is allowed by law to be beheaded, 
Polyandry does not exist, but polygamy is the general 
rule, and monogamy is the exception. The Ranas have 
several wives, besides concubines and slaves. The martied 
wives of the Ranas are called Ranis ; and if a slave or a con. 
cubine becomes a mother, she is thenceforth called Mami and 
is respected as a wife duly married in the Bréhma form. On 
account of the existence of the Sati system among the _ higher 
castes, and the want of the sanctity attached to the institution 
of marriage among the lower classes, widow-remarriage is un- 
known. Truly speaking, intermarriages are allowed. provided 
a man of lower caste does not inarry a woman of higher caste, 
Such intermarriages as are not sanctioned by the sages are 
punishable according to the caste of the woman. The idea of 
chastity exists among the Brahmans and Kshetriya and more 
especially among the Ranas. The paramour of a woman of the 
above mentioned classes is allowed by law to be beheaded. The 
illegitimate offspring are not allowed the privilege of partaking 
of food from the same dish or drinking water from the same glass 
with the legitimate children. They get a smaller share of in- 
heritance ; but in other respects no distinction is observed. 
To the great credit of the Nepaulese, it may be said that early 
marriage is unknown. Owingto the scarcity of suitable bride- 
srooms, the daughters amongst the Ranas often remain un- 
married till very late in life, but to their credit infanticide is 
not at all practised. 

The architecture of the country is of the old Hindu style, 
The houses have two or three storeys, the uppermost being 
thatched or tiled according to the rank of the inmates. To 
every house is attached a plot of arable ground on which rice 
and other vegetables are grown. 

There is no courtyard in the centre of the house as in India. 
The temples are of peculiar construction and have pinnacles ; 
but between the pinnacle and the floor there are projecting 
tiles indicating storeys. 

The mode of salutation is peculiar and differs with the caste 
of the parties. A Brahmin will only uplift his hands in honour 
of his master for the purpose of benediction, but, before an- 
other Brahman, he will lie prostrate and touch his feet. All 
other castes also prostrate themselves at the feet of a Brah- 
man. Members of other castes salute their superiors by a slight 
inclination of the body, and by moving the fingers in token 
of honour before the forehead. At lamplight, the domestic 
servants salute their master ; and children and wives touch the 
feet of their patriarch. The female slaves chant songs and 
hymns in the evening in honour of the household gods. 
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The Ranas never go out in public without a State umbrella 
over the head, and two men to support them on either side. 
A peculiar kind of conveyance, known under the name of 
bathi, is used only by the officials. A man ties a wooden seat 
by means of a leather-belt to his waist and so carries his — 
master. He is supported on both sides by_men, so that he 
mav not fall under the weight. 

There are two kinds of slaves, known by the terms of ketd 
and édndé; but the sale of children is confined to one caste, 
who are known by the name of kamdrd. Indeed, slavery is 
looked down upon by the rulers of the country here, and every 
attempt is made to discountenance it. The higher castes are 
strictly prohibited from selling their children and are liable to 
punishment in case they attempt to dispose of them. A male 
slave can be had for Rs. 100, and a female for Rs. 300. At 
the time of the transaction, the parties enter into a written con- | 
tract without any formality, and the title deeds thus exe- 
cuted entitle the holder to the custody of the person of the 
slave. In cases of misconduct, he has a right to inflict slight 
chastisement. The master procures a female slave for the 
male slave, and their offspring are sold like cattle. If a slave 
runs away without the permission of his master, the latter can / 
have a summons or warrant issued for the arrest of the former; ' 
but if, fortunately, he makes his escape into British dominions, 
where slavery is penal, he becomes free. Sometimes these crea- 
tures are manumitted by kind-hearted masters for their good 
services, and thenceforth their status is changed, and they attain 
to the more dignified status of ghallz. Slaves of the above 
description are known by the name of #e/d in the language of 
the country. The better looking of the female slaves are as 
a rule reserved for the use of their master, and the children 
born of such women belong to the caste of the father. There 
is another class of slaves known under the term of déndd. 
Persons other than Brahmans or Ranas voluntarily enter into 
a written contract for a certain term as a security for a loan 
advanced, or to be advanced, by the creditor, to rerder him 
services for the stipulated period, or till the debt is paid. Such 
a bdnddé cau also be sold like a etd, The lower castes such 
as the Mugger, and others, also become ddéndd to a person who 
stands as a surety for them, or to any one who pays the fine for 
them in criminal cases. 

_ The inhuman institution of Sati still prevails in full force 
in Nepaul. In India it is believed that women in former times, 
when they immolated themselves on the pyre, did so under 
the influence of a peculiar kind of ecstasy known as sata, which 
made them insensible to all bodily pain. But it is certain 
that women here who consent to burn themselves with the 
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dead bodies of their husband are in most cases, dupes of ‘the 
priests. On the death of the husband, these men persuade 
the widow to burn herself with the corpse, and if she consents 
to die, she is taken with the dead body to Rurerkshetra, known 
here popularly as Rerz, This dismal place is 8 or 9 miles from 
Tansein, and is situated on the bank of the Gunduck. Accord. 
ing to the popular belief, every person on the approach of 
death is taken there so that he may die in the holy river, 
which, on account of its sanctity is called the Ganges. 

Before the sati is burnt, camphor is stuffed into the ear 
and the wood is placed over her so that she may not run away 
from the pain of burning, while, still further to prevent her 
from escaping, people stand near her on both sides. If cam- 
phor is not filled in the ears, burning resin is inserted in them, 
and thus the poor creature dies by sudden shock. Every 
attempt is made to burn the head first and to produce a_ shock 
to the brain in order to kill the victim with as little pain as 
possible. In cases in which the above devices fail, the death 
pangs of the woman, who struggles hard to disentangle herself 
from the heap of wood which is piled on her, are excruciating. 
The enlightened Ranas, however, regard this barbarous custom 
with abhorrence and very rarely sanction it, Before a woman 
can become a Sati, she is required by law to obtain the sanction 
of the Governor of the Province in which she resides, Ifa 
woman is young and persists in the idea of self-immolation, 
notwithstanding the persuasion and pecuniary temptations of 
the governor and the entreaties of her relatives, she is granted 
the sanction required. This restraint was intentionally pro- 
vided by Maharaja Jung Bahadur in the hope of gradually 
putting a stop to the practice, 
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(:uvres pottiques de André Chénier ; nouvelle edition, mise en 
ordre et annotée par M. Louis Moland. Paris Garnier Fréres. 


N interesting list might be made of persons who have 
come into the world at the wrong time, and passed 
through it as wanderers, who had missed their true epoch. 
Sone of the Anglo-Indian heroes, for example, have the air 
of Ironsides who would have been quite at home in the days 
of Henri Quatre or Oliver ; while Taine founded his study of 
the French Empire on a similar theory, according to which 
Napoleon Bonaparte was a belated condottiere who had stray- 
ed into a mistaken century, and whose true place would have 
been in the days of Machiavel ; leading the forces of Guelf 
or Ghibelline, carving out minute principalities with a medieval 
broadsword. The case of André Chénier, in such a scheme, 
would rather come in as that of one born too soon than of 
one born too late. Under Louis Philippe he might have been 
a greater and a wiser Lamartine, perhaps a President who 
would have prevented the Second Empire ; but at the end of 
the 18th century he found nothing ready for him, and passed 
away, to all appearance, a blighted blossom, victim of Fate's 
blast of irony. What, then, is he to us? 7 
Nothing, perhaps, but one of the most interesting of 
Frenchmen ; an illustrious instance of exceptional possibility. 
At a moment when it almost seems as if the gifted nation that 
holds the further side of the narrow seas had exhausted the 
mandate of her civilisation and was on the eve of hopeless re- 
trogression, it may. be well to glance at the brief career of a 
Frenchman who, more than a century ago, anticipated the atti- 
tude of the best men of our own day and resisted the con- 
tagion caused by an epidemic of criminal imbecility. , 
The language in which Chénier described the state of France 
in 1793, and the duty of a good citizen as he conceived it, is 
not out of date yet :— 
“The multitude secretly abhors, while approving by its 
silence, the atrocity of men and the abomination of measures, 
Life is not worth having at the price of such disgrace. When 
Magistrates and Generals come out of the gutter to serve 
their country, there is one man left who has a different ambi- 
tion: and he does not think to serve her ill when he says: 
‘This land, which has brought forth so many prodigies of idio- 
tic baseness has also produced a few men who have neither 
renounced intelligence nor abjured conscience.’ ” , 
It was a bold challenge, and he backed it with his life. He 
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neither joined any party nor held aloof from whatever pro. 
mised to be a useful movement. As he had hitherto stood in 
letters, so now he would in politics. He had been content to 
write in the authorised style and to play the game of poetry 
according to the somewhat artificial rules recognised in the 
Academy. His earlier poetry had been clear, correct, objec- 
tive: though it had something of novelty which he felt might 
keep it from immediate or universal acceptance. He endea.- 
voured for a season to use his pen as a more practically. 
effective instrument, but he believed he could unite moderation 
of opinion with his passion for justice. When Louis XVI 
had kingly power. Chénier had addressed him on behalf of 
the Huguenots; when the sceptre had passed into the control 
of a group of homicidal maniacs, he dared to address the 
Reign of Terror on behalf of the dethroned King. Add this 
further distinction ; that—whether as poet or ‘as politician— 
Chénier was always himself, never an imitator. This origi- 
nality proved to be at once the ruin of his personal interests 
and the glory of his subsequent reputation. 

So peculiar an individuality appears to demand the usual 
explanation: was there not something in the origin and en- 
vironment of the man which rendered it inevitable that he 
should be what he was? Probably there will be many to say 
that there was ; even that in the case of every man such must 
be the fact. Yet one is made to hesitate when one sees how 
totally different a man his brother became in precisely similar 
conditions. The question is thus found to be one of the 
deepest scientific nature, which each of us will prefer to answer 
for himself. 

In the meantime let the facts be briefly noted, for whatever 
they may be worth. In the latter part of the reign of Louis 
XV, the Consul-General for France at the City of Constanti- 
nople was one Louis Chénier, who took to wife a Cypriote lady 
of beauty and talent, said to be descended from the royal line 
of Lusignan. The family name of this lady was Santi 
d’Homaka—or so it is given by Sainte Beuve, who adds the 
piquante information that her sister was the grandmother of 
another famous Gaul, the late Adolphe Thiers. Mme. Chénier 
is said to have borne four sons, two of whom only emerge 
into the ken of posterity: about 1765, when the family retired 
to France, we hear of these, namely, André, born 1762, and 
Joseph, who was two years younger: there was also.a sister, 
who grew up to become the wife of Count Latour de St. Igest, 
and a third brother, of whom we know only that he lived to 
be a husband and father. M. Chénier pére, went to Morocco 
as representative of his country at that Court ; and the educa- 
tion of the boys was conducted under the Greek mother. 
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It might be imagined that a Hellenic lady, brought up 
under Osmanli rule, would be ill-qualified to undertake a 
charge of this kind: the literary distinction of her sons, how- 
ever, suggests a contrary expectation, which is fully confirmed 
by the little that we know of the mother. In Guy’s Voyage 
Littéraire are to be seen two Letters on modern Gicece 
from her pen, which have been pronounced both clear and 
learned; she taught her boys to read, write, and speak classical 
Greek ; and about the time of her settling in France, she sent 
them to the famous College of Navarre. Here André gained 
the first prize in French declamation five years later, and the 
word used by the biographer (d@zscours} shows that this was 
an original composition by the lad of sixteen. In 1781 André 
left school and entered on a life of pleasure and literature in 
Paris, The first considerable poem of which a copy has been 
preserved is on a theme furnished by Propertius (III. 3, in 
which he noted that he had included (“according to my 
custom 7’) passages from other Roman poets as well as thoughts 
of his own. The piece was originally composed on the 23rd of 
April 1782, just before a visit to the opera; and is noticeable 
for the decision with which the author, in his 20th year, an- 
nounces his intention to unite wine, woman, and song in the 
scheme of his existence. Accordingly he opens with a para- 
phrase of these four lines of his original :— 

Me juvat in prima coluisse Helicona juventa 
Musarunque choris implicuisse manus, 
Me juvat et multo mentem vincire Lydeo, 


Et caput in verna semper habere rosa. 
93 


Which graceful programme our young bard “extends” in 
eight lines which may be thus rendered :— 
On Pindus, in my youth I learned to stray— 
For Love, the god of poets, led the way— 
Where the nine sisters, in those sweet resorts, 
For ever dance, I mingle in their sports ; 
So long as youth goes bounding through my veins 
I mean to sing Love’s happiness and pains, 
. With cherished friends my hours of life employ, 
And share the raptures of unceasing joy. 


An Epicurean ideal, from which, nevertheless, a prospect of 
ultimate seriousness was not to be excluded. A time would 
come when pleasure charmed no more ; a rural retreat was then 
to be sought where natural science was to be studied, with 
practical gardening for the resource of leisure: but even there 
pleasure should be sought in the hours of evening, though of a 
kind more appropriate to old heads and hearts. 

Some friends will come, long tested by their truth, 
Pleasure—though not the pleasure of my youth— 


Shall to my sober feasts its balms accord 
And autumn flowers shed perfume on my board, 
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Such, then, was our poet’s plan; in realising which, after the 
fashion that we all know so well, events were to give but scant 
assistance. This piece was not finished, or made public.* 

In 1783 Chénier made a brief experience of soldiering, join. 
ing the Angoumois infantry, quartered at Strasburg. He hag 
already attracted attention, Charles Palissot de Montenoy 
(1730-:814) was then an important figure amongst Parisian 
critics: he had written a comedy called Les Philosophes, in which 
he ridiculed the ideas of the rising schools, Diderot, Rousseag, 
etc., he also produced a French Dunctad on the lines of ou; 
English Pope. Amongst the critical essays of Palissot may be 
found a note on the young poet in which he speaks of the plea. 
sure that he has felt from the few writings which he has seen 
from the pen of Chénier, which struck him, he says, not only by 
the signs of poetic talent which they show, but still more by 
“the character of masculine and deep thought which can only 
be found in a man of genius.” 

Nor was this appreciation of a severe and somewhat old. 
fashioned judge the only encouragement afforded to the youth- 
ful aspirant. The foremost lyric writer of the day was 
Escouchard Le Brun (1729-1807), a would-be classic, whose 
frigid pindarics are now-forgotten by all but literary historians, 
Mr. Saintsbury, in his valuable ‘*Short History of French 
Literature,” has observed of him that in his old age he lived to 
celebrate Napoleon : a confusion with another Le Brun which 
Mr. Saintsbury shares with Napoleon himself, who believed the 
Ode in his honour to be by Escouchard, though it was really 
from the pen of a younger man of the same surname (V.S. 


‘Beuve “ Nouveaux Lundis,” VI. 114, and “ Portraits,” III. 155). 


The Pindar of Paris, however, was the undoubted author of a 
poem addressed to Chénier, in which he was good enough to 
say :— 

Thy laurel soon will shade Parnassus side, 

I guess its greatness by its growing pride; 

Glory, and friendship, glory’s master stuil, 

Shall place our names on Memory’s sacred hill 

Under such auspices our young poet quickly deserted the 

career of arms, and returned to Paris, where he became intimate 
with many prominent men of the time, among whom Palissot, 
Lavoisier, David (the painter), the scholarly Brunck, and good 
old Malesherbes are most easily recognised by an oblivious 
posterity. Among other friends of that date are to be noticed 
the Chevalier—afterwards Marquis—de la Luzerne ; and the 
Pole Niemcewitz famous for clinging te his national tongue. in 
exile.t : 


———$ 


* V. Final Note. 
+ V. Morfiil’s Slavonic Literature, p. 187. 
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Meanwhile, the mention of the Polish poet brings us face to 
face with a curious question. To some lines of a somewhat 
later date appears the following signature :—“ Niemcewitz, 
always the friend of Saint Andié;” and Palissot about the 
<ame time described the young poet as “ Chénier (Marie de 
Saint André).” Now Chénier was by no means a saint, at 
that or at any other moment of his brief career; and the 
appellation can only be taken asa sign that he in extreme 
youth aspired to the rank of nobleman, How far this was 
justified is perhaps a question of no great importance, yet it 
has its interest as bearing on the notion we are to form of that 
masculine and profound character which we have already seen 
gitributed to him. The father is always designated as “ Mons, 
Louis Chénier ;’ but the later members of the family have used 
the “particle ;” and our André was certainly entered in the 
Roval Army asa “cadet-gentilhomme,”’ implying much more 
than our English style of “gentleman-cadet.” M. Chénier, pére, 
finally retired from service 1n 1784 ; and André was soon after 
placed in diplomatic employ: may not some authority have 
been given to the family which justified the apparent assump- 
tion? Oue would like to think so. 

A few years followed in which travels in Switzerland and Italy 
alternated with the life of pleasure which wehave seen promised to 
himself by the poet. In 1787 he went tc London as Secre- 
taryto M. de La Luzerne, already mentioned, and for the 
next three years continued to fret—more Gallico—amid the 
phiegmatic society and beneath the leaden sky which are 
obligatory elements of every good Frenchman’s estimate of 
our country. Nevertheless there were consolations : in some 
untranslateable Greek elegiacs the poet warmly recorded the 
charms of British loveliness; and @ more respectable flame 
was apparently kindled by the once well-known Maria Cosway 
(née Hadfield), the wife of the Miniaturist of that name, herself 
a skilful artist and a great figure in the London artist world 
of her day. Daughter of the Irish proprietor of an hotel at 
Leghorn and his Italian wife, the beautiful Maria studied art 
at Rome, and then came to London, where she married her 
vain and eccentric husband, to whom she seems to have made 
an indifferent partner and from whom, indeed, she ultimately 
separated. About twenty years of age, and variously known 
to foreigners as “ Miss, Mistress, and Miladi,” she was fora 
short time a considerable element of André’s London life; 
and it was to her that Niemcewitz addressed the lines sub- 
scribed by him as “the friend of St. André.” Of these there 
is not much to be added; they are in the old fashioned style 
of Alexandrine panegyric, and only deserve notice as show- 
ing that some sort of liaison must have existed to call out 
the Polish poet’s homage. : 
VCL. CX.] 7 
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André himself wrote several things in the Cosway’s honour. 
thus a piece called “ The Slave,” of which only the fragment 
of less than 150 lines has been preserved, was dedicated to 
“* Milady Coswai” in verses of which we have another frac. 
ment, There is also a short ode in Italian (addressed to Mrs. 
Coswai, Pall Mall, London) which need not detain us further. 
Whether the attentions of the poetical secretary offended the 
husband is not recorded, but the pair were parted, and Maria 
retired to a_ religious seminary at Lyons in 1804. In 1821, 
however, she was again living in London, but died at Lyons 
a few years later.* 

In August 1790, when André returned to his beloved Paris, 
the preliminary warnings of the coming eruption were already 
audible, The Bastile bad fallen more than a year ago; the 
King and Queen had been brought from Versailles by the 
mob ; the work of sedition had passed from the hands of the 
Duke of Orleans into the rougher hands of the Jaeobin Club, 
And now was to be added the sinister portent of military in- 
subordination, to culminate—for the moment—in the adventures 
of “brave Bouillé” in Lorraine, and the mutiny of the Vaudois 
Regiment called ‘‘ Chateau Vieux,” of which a graphic picture 
is given by Carlyle. Bouillé was resolute and capable, and he 
dealt with the mutinous Vaudois, so that half the Regiment 
were shot and the rest decimated by order of Court martial; 
some sent to the gallows, to the galleys the remainder, The 
connection of this affair with André Chénier will appear in 
the sequel. 

For the present we are to consider him as living in his 
father’s house, in the Rue du Sentier ; enlisting in the National 
Guard, and contributing in prose and verse to moderate 
journalism. Mme. Chénier and her younger son espoused the 
doctrines of the extreme Revolutionists ; and the division of 
opinion among the inmates of the house soon disclosed itself 
to the public. In 1791, appeared André’s * Jeu de Paume,” 
probably begun in 1789, but not finished until the death of 
Mirabeau had been followed by the ill-fated * constitution” 
and the summoning of the new Parliament. The poem ends 
with a mournful warning. Liberty, which the poet refused to 
recognise as the gift of violence, would yet be the supreme 
lawgiver ; the Jacobins would be ultimately condemned,— 

“‘ The inexorable force of Destiny 
Drags to that sovran Place 
Your trembling majesty ; 
There shall be heara the weeping human race ; 
There, armed with lightning sits the unblenching judge, 
Who hears the Peopie; and vour sceptred brass 
Shall tall, coliapsed in dust.” 


—— 


* According to André’s Italian ode, Mrs, Cosway was a mistress of the 
piano and violin. 
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It seemed the swan-song of expiring virtue, but the pro- 
phecy had its fulfilment that did not tarry, though the prophet 
did not live to see it. In the spring of the year 1792 after 
the return from Varennes, a new complexion was attributed to 
the conduct of the Vaudois soldiers; ‘journal responds to 
journal,” notes Carlyle; “Joseph Chénier the Jacobin to his 
brother André, the Feuillant;’ and the remnant of the 
Vaudois are to be released, and sent from the galleys at Brest 
to be gloriously entertained in the Hotel de Ville. André’s 
indignation found vent in an ode, the only other piece of 
verse known to have been published, with his name, during 
his lifetime.* The ode (or “Hymn” as it is called by the 
author) is on mock-heroic lines and thrills with bitter humour ; 
attacking Collot d’Herbois, the promoter of the affair, with 
ascorn which was not omitted from the debit side of poor 
Audré’s account now running. Joseph Chénier had been one 
of the promoters of the reception of the Vaudois convicts, 
but André had refraired from involving him in the attack on 
his colleague Collot: nevertheless one cannot suppose much 
domestic happiness prevailing in the Rue du Sentier, while the 
household was thus distracted by momentous issues. 

The year wore on in deepening gloom. Early in August 
the injudicious manifesto of the Duke of Brunswick reached 
the French capital, which at once replied with the assault on 
the Palace. The unhappy Louis took refuge with the Assembly, 
which soon afterwards voted for his deposition; and the 
difference between the father and mother, and between the 
two brothers—as in many other families of those miserable 
times—tended to utter separation. No positive rupture oc- 
curred, however. The father continued under his own roof 
at Paris; while André betook himself to Versailles, where 
Joseph appears to have had an apartment, or even a small 
house; this was ultimately assigned as a residence to.André ; 
who, however, before settling there, made an autumn tour in 
Normandy. 

The trial of the King followed, in which André is said to 
have aided Malesherbes in preparing the defence: the fore- 
doomed Louis addressed his judges in a speech of much skill 
and dignity, which was afterwards ascribed to André by 
Chateaubriand, All, however, that can now with certainty be 
affirmed from first-hand evidence seems to be that André 
wished, and hoped, that an appeal to the people would be 
allowed. The Assembly, as we know, voted for sentence of 
death without appeal, by a small majority; André’s brother 
being one, 

Joseph Chénier was now Deputy for the Department of 


® Final Note. 
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Seine-et-Oise, and openly adhering to the Jacobin party ; ang 
he seems to have used his influence for the protection of aj 
indiscreet brother, the moderation of whose opinions was by 
no means extended to his language. André, indeed, retired 
from journalism ; and his acrimony was confined to verse 
which was not printed, though it leaked out in MS, ang 
helped to swell the bill of enmity. As before in London, his 
retirement was cheered by female friendship, he became inti. 
mate with Mme. Pourrat, and her daughters, the younger of 
whom he sang under the style of ‘Fanny.’ Sainte Beuve h.s 
written of the ‘delicacy’ of this liaison, and nothing in the 
odes written under the Fanny rubric betrays a want of respec: : 
let us hope for the best. 

In any case the Idyll was of short duration, On the 7th of 
March André was arrested, as it seems, by a mistake or mer: 
chance. Being on an evening visit toa lady named Piscatory, 
he was apprehended, by an officious emissary of the Committee 
of general security charged with a warrant against Mme. Pis. 
catory’s son-in-law, who happened to be from home. Taken 
next morning to the Luxemburg, he was refused admission by 
the custodians ; but the emissary was not to be deprived of his 
prey and accordingly threw André Chénier into another prison, 
that of St. Lazare, where he was left under a special warrant 
issued by the Committee about a fortnight later. The interest 
of his writings at once becomes intensified: during the ensuing 
months he continued to compose odes and short satires, which 
were regularly transmitted to his family; included among these 
are two famous pieces “The young Captive,’ and the address 
to his brother. For the most part, these “Iambics ” breathe 
furious invective against the Jacobins, of whom many are 
named, 

Of the two poems here cited, the former is the best known. 
In it the poet represents himself as a prisoner already under 
the cloud of his own fate, overhearing the lamentation of a girl 
who is in the like evil case, and who urges her youth as a_ plea 
against a possible death-warrant. The situation is pathetic, 
but the execution may appear to modern taste unequal and 
marred by artificial phrasing. It is at least gratifying to know 
that the poor young lady’s blood was not shed upon the 
scaffold of the guillotine.* She was a Duchesse de Fleury, who 
escaped by means ofa bribe to her jailers, divorced her Duke 
and lived to be the wife of M. de Montrond (Talleyrand’s _fol- 
lower), whose acquaintance she had made in prison. It seems 
unlikely that so small a sum as one hundred louis (£ 80)— 
which was the price of evasion in the other case—would have 
been wanting to a man so well-connected as André Chénier ; 
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and he probably trusted that his father’s money and _ his 
brother’s influence would be exerted for him, and procure his 
release. In one of his prison elegies—‘“ Iambics,” as he called 
them—he compares himself to a sheep penned up for slaughter, 
but expresses a faint hope :— 
‘“‘ What help of friends ? Ah! sent by some dear hand 
A word of cheer across these sombre yards 
The fever of my heart perhaps had fanned, 
Joined with a gift of money to my guards ; 
But all goes headlong, yours the right to live, 
O friends ! Live then, as happy as you may ; 
Postpone the doom those ruffians long to give ; 
I too perhaps in some serener day 
From care and tears have turned my face away.” 

These are sadly sincere accents: and when we turn to the 
ode addressed to the prosperous Jacobin brother, we seem to 
hear a yet more tragic tone :— 

“ Mv brother ! May no keen adversity 
In his successes mix ; 
May stage and forum both his triumph see ; 
May power and fortune ever be 
Poured on him, in the measure that he seeks ; 
May all the gods of art, from day to day, 
Pamper his every sense ; 
And when at last he yields to time's decay, 
May a fair monument display 
His glory to surrounding monuments ! ” 

Nevertheless, nothing came to break the gloom but hope ; 
vain as human hopes are wont to be, yet having their share in 
keeping up the poet’s heart. Sursum corda! André’s verse 
shows that the prisoners danced, flirted, gambled even : and 
when the voice of the grim apparitor, calling a fresh name, had 
ceased to echo in the corridors, congratulated one another 
that their names had not yet been sounded. At last came June, 
with its prison-plots, called by Carlyle “the stereotype of Tin- 
ville”’ but perhaps not wholly imaginary—who knows now ? 

In any case André was accused of sharing in the desperate 
attempt of the lambs against the wolves ; on the 25th of July 
he was tried, sentenced, and executed ; his last recorded 
words—with hand on head—“ Yet surely there was something 
there.” Three days later the Terror came to its unexpected 
and unlamented end. 

If we try to estimate the value of Chénier’s poetry, we must 
bear in mind two peculiar circumstances. He wrote at a time 
when the pseudo-classic school had exhausted its mandate in 
producing Pindar Le Brun ; and Chénier’s work was not ap- 
parently intended for publication. Judged by these two stan- 
dards it assumes a special character. From the days of Ron- 

sard to those of Leconte de Lisle no French poet has used the 
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thoughts and images of ancient times with somuch knowledge 
and with so little affectation. 

Next to the peculiar accomplishment of André Chénier jg 
his lack of vanity and his devotion to the art of poetry for its 
own sake. In place of the pose of the ordinary French Writer, 
ever on the look out for effect, success, applause, or profit, he 
writes, “as the oyster produces pearls, or the silkworm her 
golden threads ” (to which he might have added, “ oras the 
asp does venom”. One poem is addressed tolFanny, ‘another 
to Marat, as love or hate inspires him ; but to the printer or 
the publisher, nothing. It was not until his poor trunkless 
head had mouldered under the cruel street for a quarter of a 
century that his songs broke silence. 

They seemed to please at once, and to gain in favour year 
by year. Their savour of Hymettus was sweet enough to 
palates long cloyed with Boulevard caramel. It was mazf—let 
the word pass—and the learning lay hidden in charm, like the 
sword of Harmodius wreathed in myrtle, 

Here, for example, from the 8th epigram of Theocritus js 
a couplet on a young fellow who died in autumn, Chénier says, 
with what Sainte Beuve called exquisite sentiment :— 

“ Unhappy shepherd ! In the cruel seas 
Thou sinkest with the sinking Pleiades.” 

And the following is the translator’s comment :— 

“ This is the end of it: ‘ Unhappy Shepherd, under the very 
fall of the Pleiads you have fallen.’ In translating one should 

reserve the opposition of the words.,... ‘the sea has received 

him with those stars.’ So, in the “ Maid of Scio,” we find him 
noting that the mad girl on the rocks would make a picture, 
and fancies her survivors recalling a song which she may be im- 
agined singing :— 

“ Will he return no more? Perhaps he will 

No! in his tomb he waits and hearkens still : 

I die for him ; though true in death he be; 

I go to him ; he cannot come to me. 


Still more instructive is the spectacle of the poet in his 
workshop given by Sainte Beuve in his account of the frag: 
mentary ‘‘ Hermes.” This was to be a poem in which, like a 
modern Lucretius, André undertook to deliver in metrical form 
an exposition of the philosophic system just then coming under 
notice in the hands of Buffon and Lamarck. Here too, though 
the matter was to be of the very newest, the Greek and Latin 
authors were to supply the manner. The methods of Em- 
pedocles, of Aratus, of Virgil and of Lucretius were to be 
employed to make agreeable and popular the theories of 
Holbach and the discoveries of Oabanis. 
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That anything would have come of the attempt, who can 
cay? All that possibility was shorn off by the axe of Fou- 
quier-Tinville > but that it was germinating in the young head 
‘sa proof that Chénier had not forgotten the study of Science 
to which he had looked forward that evening before the opera 
in 1782. 

| ‘ good French critic has observed that André Chénier did 
not belong to his epoch (‘ #'étatt pas du tout de son temps’), 
Under a garb of classic polytheism he maintained the love of 
animated nature: sensuous, but purified by the sense of abstract 
beauty. Moreover, it was his fortune that—/elix opportunttate 
mortis—he did not publish what he wrote. When at length 
his poems appeared posthumously, the last dregs of the age of 
Reason were disappearing and other hands had already begun 
to attack the stucco temples of the rouged and periwigged 
Muses of the past, so as to draw men’s attention from their 
superannuated charms, Already Chateaubriand and Madame 
de Stael had combined to sound a new key-note, which, whether 
as Realism or Romanticism, was to effect a change in taste 
as great as any which the overthrow of privilege had caused 
in politics ; Béranger was giving models of simplicity; while, 
amid much tawdry medievalism, another volley was discharged 
at the plaster Pantheon by the Muse Francaise and the Conser- 
vateur Littérvaive. Roger Collard, Maine de Biran, and Charles 
Nodier led an attack from other quarters ; and when, in 18309, 
Sainte Beuve produced his powerful analysis of André’s 
genius, the very man-in-the-street had to acknowledge the 
voice of a new master, speaking from the tomb. 

The thought expressed in Chénier’s last words was not in- 
spired by his seat on Fouquier’s ghastly tumbril, as it occurs 
in some of his previous prison-poems, But it indicates the 
confidence with which he regarded his own genius, a confidence 
amply justified by his posthumous renown, 

National partiality has made English critics compare Chénier 
with Keats. Each was an independent lover of the Muses who 
died young, but we must not strain the analogy ; for nothing 
could well be more distinct than the poetry of a medical stud- 
ent fed upon Lempriere, from that spontaneously secreted by 
a Frenchman saturated with real Greek feeling from his 
mother’s knee. Chénier’s charm is unique: he sees the eternal 
beauty of man, woman, land and sea, as that beauty was re- 
vealed to a vanished race who had enjoyed its first fruits, and 
almost its monopoly. He was a gentleman, too, by birth and 
education ; and an artist who united modern passion with the 
sensuous expression of ancient Hellas; pouring poetry into 
politics and pelting his opponents with an almost hysterical 
vituperation. Were one obliged to find a match for him among 
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English poets, ‘one would he disposed to compare him with 
Mr. Swinburne, as we knew him five and twenty years ago 
But whether he resembled one or other of our English poets 
André certainly illustrates a universal truth. Men may, per. 
haps, be the product of their surroundings; but the same 
surroundings produce very diverse men, and are modified by 
them in turn: who can say that the surroundings of any te. 
markable man would have been the same if he had never 
played his part there? The objective of a planet like our 
Earth is to be inhabited, to be full of life as highly intelligent 
and effective as possible. That end not being obtainable by 
Conscription only, inducements must be held out for voluntary 
service. The propagation and prolongation of sentient life 
must be made attractive by being—or seeming to be—connect- 
ed with enjoyment and spontaneous effort. Soon or late the 
bait has done its work, and the ablest man lays his hand 
upon his brow, and confesses that he has been cajoled. And 
yet he has not lived in vain if he has influenced his contem- 
poraries by holding up a standard of effort, and left posterity 
a legacy of bright ideal. To whatever nation the student may 
belong, he can hardly avoid the conclusion that 19th century 
literature Owes to our poor André a sense of honour, grace, 
and justice that are not to be found in such otherwise great 
poets as Hugo or Musset. We, therefore, salute in him a type 
of some of the best results of that mighty movement which 


appeared to carry him away. Such men are indicated by the 
words of the Jewish philosopher :— 

“In the sight of the universe they seem to die, and their 
departure is taken for misery, and their going from us to be 
utter destruction ; but they are in peace, 

‘‘For though they be punished in the sight of men, yet is 
their hope full of immortality !” 





Note.—The only poetry published by André Chénies consists of the 
“Jeu de paume’”’ less than 500 lines (Bleuet, 1791), and a still shorter 
piece—that on the Swiss—which appeared in the Journal de Paris of the 
15 April, 1792. The ‘‘ Jeune Captive’’ was produced a few months after 
the writer’s death in the Décade Philosophique, with an editorial note to the 
following effect:—“ The author had studied much and produced little. 
Few know what a loss his death has been to poetry, philosophy, and 
classical scholarship.’” The “ Jeune Tarentine’’ appeared in the Mercure 
of 1 Germinal IX., and some of its lines were quoted in Chateaubriand’s 
Genie du Christianisme, about two years later. The first attempt at a 
collection of the metrical works of Chénier was in an edition by 
H. de Latouche, published by Baudoin, Foulon and Company in 1819, 
which during the next four years went through three issues. 














ART. X.—THE LAND LAWS OF BENGAL. 
CHAPTER I, 
The Landlords and the Settlement. 


INTEND to deal in this article with the Land laws which 
are in force in this Province, In connexion with them 
one subject is of so engrossing importance as to dwarf almost 
everything else—the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. In no 
part of the country, except in Oudh and Benares, is there 
anything like it, and nowhere else is the state of the landed 
aristocracy, as well as of the ryots, better or more prosperous 
than in Bengal. 

It is said by mary that the Permanent Settlement was simp- 
ly the result of Lord Cornwallis’s desire to introduce into 
Bengal the forms of land tenure which prevailed in England. 
This notion is wholly erroneous. The Settlement was nothing 
more or less than the old revenue system of the Hindu and 
Mahommedan periods, resuscitated and revived from the chao- 
tic state into which it had been submerged during the frequent 
wars which broke out in Bengal before the battle of Plassey. 
The only misfortune was that the Permanent Settlement in- 
creased the former revenue at least four-fold. Let us see, first, 
how the land was taxed in India in Hindu and Mahommedan 
times. 

Under the ancient Hindu law the demand of the king is 
limited to a twelfth, an eighth, or, at the most, a sixth of the 
produce. Itis also declared that in time of war, if he should 
take one-fourth, he would commit no sin. A sixth of the 
actual crop constituted, therefore, the utmost limit of demand 
under the ancient-Hindu system. The texts of Manu, Bau- 
dhyana and Jagnavalka on this point are well known, but still 
I quote them here for the benefit of the reader. 

Manu says :— 


(>) ‘oeprett Sricwtat aie *efsadscae 


HATTAUASTA SITS At Bet 44 ar’ 
B VII. 130 verse. 


Baudhyana : 
(2) ‘Rpopryvorarn Ace ett s’ 


—— 


Buhler, p. 192. 





(1) A king should take a fifteenth part of all wild animals and gold, 
and an eighth, sixth, or twelfth part of crops. 

(2) A king should protect his subjects by taking (only ) a sixth (of 

the crops). — 
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Jagnavalka: 
(9) 2%eTIs aDSTTMTS aTitar Mfartaay 
meatarfess Vas estas Mfarieras | 
337: 


These are some of the oldest authorities on the subject. But 
even in Kalidas’s time, when Vicromaditya reigned in Ujjain 
there was this limitation to the taxation of land by Govern. 
ment. That jesting Jacques, Bidusaka, thus refers to it in the 
Sakuntola :— 


(3) ‘cB Maal Hacacay S-gricararas Matz VOSA 


Bazite Coaqe fe.’ 

So in Raghu : 

(c) ‘sinewifss trsurtfa 
feaifa aaicteaiia afte 1’ 


What the Mahommedan Emperors did with reference to the 
assessmcnt of the land revenue is matter of history. The great 
Akbar’s revenue system, which is held out even now as a model 
of fiscal policy based on justice and humanity, limited the land- 
tax toa third of the crops. Allauddin Khilji and Sher Shah 
did the same. 

It is useless to enter into an academic discussion regarding 
the proprietory rights of the Zemindar class of old. Suffice it 
to say that the statement of English writers that there never 
wasa class in ancient India of that description is a most gra- 
tuitous and unwarrantable assumption. Asa matter of fact, 
the Landlord class is not a creation of yesterday, or of the 
time of the Permanent Settlement in Bengal It has existed 
since the days of Manu, and has always risen phcenix-like 
from the ashes of all past monarchies in Bengal. In the 
Seventh Chapter of the Institutes of Manu there is a vivid 
description of the village Chiefs. They were the lords of 
from twenty to a thousand villages; were armed with revenue 
and judicial powers, and discharged in the villages the 
functions of the sovereign. This they had continued to do 
through the dark and stormy periods of the Moghul Emperors, 
and even for some time afterthe assumption of the Sovereign 
power in Bengal by the British Government. These people 
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(3) A king takes a sixth (of the crops) by justly ruling his subjects. 
This gift is the most precious of all, as it entitles the subjects 
to be governed well. 

(4) What other pretext have you kings save and except the taking 
away of the sixth part of the crops ? 

(5) Are those waters of the holy places whose sandy banks are strewn 
with the sixth part (of the crops) beneficial to health ? 
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were nothing but the true types of the Zemindars of the Ma- 
hommedan and modern periods. *An impartial historian thus 
writes on the subject :—‘ From all this concurring evidence, it 
‘; clear that the sovereign’s proprietary right in the soil was, in 
Hindustan, as in Europe, more nominal than real ; that, prior 
to the Mahommedan conquest, the land was divided amongst 
‘ndividual proprietors, and that the bhoomia of Rajputana, 
the malik of Bengal, the meerasadar of Southern India, the 
nair mul guenies of Canara, and the jelmkars of Malabar, 
were all hereditary landholders, with legal rights, of which 
they could only be dispossessed by the violence of despotic 
ower, 

J Mr. Shore says: “I consider the Zemindars as proprietors of 
the soil, to the property of which they succeed by right of 
inheritance.” It is an undeniable fact that the Zemindars had 
lived for centuries in great splendour on the produce of their 
lands, which had quietly come down under the existing tenure 
through successive generations ; that they had the power to 
sell, to alienate, or to mortgage ; and that, so long as they paid 
the full quota of Government revenue, they enjoyed secure 
possession of their lands, 

After assuming the civil administration of Bengal, the policy 
of discountenancing all permanent property in land was _steadi- 
ly pursued for some time by the British in India, who were 
perpetually picking holes in the tenures by which it was held, 
even where the deed of grant expressed in the plainest terms 
that it was perpetual, “from generation to generation.” They 
also indulged in the vain delusion of an existing precedent 
for resuming all lands as Sovereign. Both Colonel Todd and 
Sir Thomas Munro mention that the power of the King to 
do this had become obsolete all over the country. 

The question of a permanent settlement of the land revenue 
of Bengal was mooted almost simultaneously with the acces- 
sion of the British to power, and Warren Hastings expressed 
the greatest unwillingness to sanction it, casting grave doubts 
on the rights of the Zemindar class. Francis, too, op posed it 
with great vehemence, and his defence of the proprietary rights 
of the land-owners is one of the ablest Minutes that we have 
on the subject. 

It was reserved, however, to Lord Cornwallis to take up and 
settle this important question. The Mahratta and Mysore 
wars had left the finances of the country in a sorry plight, and 
the temporary settlement of the land brought the Government 
to the point of bankruptcy. There was no less than several 
crores of rupees of land revenue in arrears, and the authorities 
were in great difficulty. 


__— 


* Mr. Buchanan. 
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To surmount this difficulty both Lord Cornwallis and the 
Jourt of Directors made the greatest efforts. The only way 
out of it appeared to be a perpetual settlement of the land 
revenue and the recognition by Government of the rights of 
the Zemindar in the soil. This Cornwallis conceived to be 
essential to the relief of the country, the condition of which 
he described as wretched in the extreme. ‘I am sorry,” he 
observes, “to be obliged to say, that agriculture and internal 
commerce have for many years been gradually declining ; and 
that at present the inhabitants of these provinces are advancin 
hastily to a general state of poverty and wretchedness.” He 
also adds, “I may safely assert that one-third of the Com. 
pany’s territories is now a jungle, inhabited only by wild 
beasts.” 

In pursuance of his plan, Lord Cornwallis entered intoa 
permanent settlement of the land revenues for ten years, 
which was afterwards declared unalterable, and the Zemindars 
of Bengal, Bihar and Orissa were formally constituted legal 
and perpetual proprietors of their respective estates, on the 
payment of a fixed rent to the State. 

There is not the least doubt that, in abolishing a land-tax 
increasing at the pleasure of Government with the produce of 
the land, Lord Cornwallis acted in the right direction and upon 
a most just principle. The greatest English statesman of the 
day, Mr. Pitt, stamped the measure with the seal of his appro- 
bation, after giving the subject the careful consideration 
which it deserved. Indeed, the distinguished character of 
Lord Cornwallis and the authority which the permanent settle- 
ment derived from the approbation of Mr. Pitt, of Lord Gren- 
ville and Lord Melville, clothed it with a veneration which 
for many years precluded the agitation of any question as to 
its merits. (Common’s Committee, App. p. 67.) In the Par- 
liamentary Debates, House of Lords, 9th April 1813. Lord 
Wellesley observed : ** Every Governor of India had acknow- 
ledged the justice and policy of the principle of the permanent 
settlement, and he was satisfied that every person qualified to 
be a Governor of India must do the same. It formed the 
corner-stone of the Government of India, and the extension ot 
the principle to the conquered provinces would found a solid 
basis for that Government to rest upon.” On the same occa- 
sion Lord Grenville urged the insertion of a clause in any char- 
ter to be granted to the Company declaratory of the adherence 
of the Indian Government to the principle of permanency. 

Let me now examine the principle on which the amount of 
revenue was assessed and settled onthe lands. After long 
discussion, it was at length fixed at the average amount of 
the collections for the last three years. In the division of the 
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produce two-fifths were allotted to the ryots ; of the remaining 
three-fifths, constituting the rent of the State, ten-elevenths 
were taken as the Government share, and only one-eleventh 
was left to the Zemindar. In this distribution it will be a 
revelation to many to learn that only a_ poor one-eleventh 
of the crops was given to the Zemindar. Having imposed an 
exorbitant land-tax on the soil, it was a very questionable 
policy on the part of the State to give little or nothing to the 
Zemindar, who was really the proprietor of the land and 
responsible to Government for the regular discharge and pay- 
ment of this heavy amount of revenue. Still, in the face of 
these simple facts, there are not wanting people, both here and 
in England, who fulminate both in and out of season the 
most incredible story that, in the settlement, the Zemindar 
was the only person who was really benefited, and that the 
Government and the cultivator were cheated out-right. On 
the contrary, the fact is that it was the State and the ryot 
who took everything and the Zemindar was nowhere, 

It will be interesting to take a glance at the different annual 
amounts of revenue assessed by successive Governments in 
Bengal during Moslem rule, The assessment made by Sher 
Shah was almost the same as that of Todar Mull. It amounted 
according to the exaggerated estimate of Sir John Shore, to 
about a crore of rupees (Rs, 1,06,93,152). For nearly two cen 
turies after this, up tothe time of Kassim Alli, this figure remain- 
ednearly stationary, the utmost increment on paper being a third 
ofa crore of rupees. During the administrations of Shujah 
Khan, Jaffr Khan and Sujauddin, the exact amounts of 
revenue were fixed at Rs. 1,31,15,907, Rs. 1,42,88,186, and 
Rs. 1,42,45,563 respectively. The standard revenue of Todar 
Mull seems to have beenall that the country could bear. In- 
considerable as was the augmentation during the rules of 
Shujah and Jaffir Khan, it was got by the most cruel oppres- 
sion In the reign of Meer Kassim, who was only a puppet 
in the hands of the English, this oppression reached its 
height. The assessment imposed by Kassim Ali came up to 
2% crores, and is stated by Sir John Shore to have been mere 
“ pillage and rackrent.” But this was certainly far less than 
what was assessed as revenue during the first year of the De- 
cennial settlement ! Yet it was a well-known fact that Kassim 
Ali’s revenue of 2% crores was not realized to the full extent ; 
iiideed, half of it was left outstanding and could not be recover- 
el by any means whatsoever. Thus the assessment of the 
country during the first year of the perpetual settlement even 
went beyond the ‘ rackrenting’ of Kassim Ali. It stood at 
Rs, 2,68,.00,989. What, then, will be the surprise of the public 
when I say that the assessed land revenue of Bengal stands at 
the grand figure of Four Crores at the present day ? 
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There is a consensus of opinion that the assessment Is ex. 
cessively high. Munro, the great patron of the ryotwar system, 
says that, but for this obstacle, which retards the progress 
of cultivation and is the cause of large tracts of wilderness 
being still found in a country naturally fertile, population 
would increase even faster in Hindustan than in America, 
In the evidence before the Lords’ Committee in Parliament in 
1830 it was admitted that the land-rent appeared exorbitant, 
but it was said at the same time that it was paid without 
much difficulty ! Before the Select Committee of the House 
of Commons, 1831, it was asserted that nine-tenths of the 
revenue of the Government of India was derived from land, 
Dr. Hunter, in his Manuscript records of Bengal, admits that 
the assessment was ‘ high,’ but qualifies it with the statement 
that it was not ‘ too high !’ | 

The consequence of this high taxation became at once ap- 
parent. The Zemindars, unable to pay this exorbitant amount 
of revenue, speedily fell into arrears, and, under the stringent 
enactments of the Government, their estates were immediately 
and absolutely sold. The greater number of them were, in fact, 
utterly ruined. In the year 1796-97, the land advertised for 
sale bore a rent of Rs, 28,70,061 Sicca; and that actually sold 
yielded an annual rent of Rs. 14,18,756. In the year following 
lands bearing a rent of Rs. 22,74,076 were sold up. It is ob- 
served in the Fifth Report, p. 56, that “ among the defaulters 
were some of the oldest and most respectable families of the 
country, the dismemberment of whose estates at the end of 
each succeeding year threatened them with poverty and ruin, 
and, in some instances, presented difficulties to the revenue 
officers in their endeavours to preserve undiminished the 
amount of the public assessment.” Thus, in the course of a 
very few years, most of the great Zemindars of Bengal were 
recuced to distress and beggary. The Settlement produced a 
greater change in landed property in Bengal than has, per- 
haps, ever happened in the same space of time in any age of 
country, through the mere effect of internal regulations. (Fifth 
Report 1812, p.60.) Mr. Tucker, in his evidence before the 
Commons Committee, 1832, affirms that, of the three largest 
Zemindaris, those of Rajshahi, Nadiya, and Burdwan, the whole 
of the first and part of the second had been sold prior to 1799, 
and that a very considerable number of estates passed into the 
hands of the merchants and bankers of Calcutta. Even as late 
as 1821-22, when the sales were much fewer than in the years 
immediately fo lowing the settlement, the number of estates 
sold for arrears of revenue was 396, The great severity of 
assessment led at last to the sale of nine-tenths of the lands of 
Bengal. (Evidence of Mr. Trant before the Select Committee 
of the House of Commons, 1832, and of Mr. Holt Mackenzie.) 
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Perhaps in no country in the civilized world is the land-tax 
so high as in India, In England the land-tax was nominally 
levied at 1s. in the £ of rental of an estate up to 1689*. In 
that vear it was resolved to draw supplies from real 
property more largely than before. The valuation made in 
1692 has remained unaltered even to our own time. 
According to that valuation one shilling in the pound on the 
rental of the kingdom amounted in round numbers to _ half 
a million sterling, The rate in time of war amounted to four 
shillings in the pound. In the year 1798, after the disastrous 
period when England drew the sword against her American 
eolonies, this land-tax was permanently fixed at twenty per 
cent. of the annual value of the land. A great part of the 
land-tax has been redeemed ; and at present about a fiftieth 
part of the revenue required in time of peace is raised by that 
impost The land-tax at four shillings in the pound brought 
about two millions into the treasury. 

While %ths of the annual value of land was appropriated 
under the Permanent Settlement in Bengal, only 3th was ap- 
propriated in England as the share of the State, or imperial 
revenue, The land-tax here is thus thrice that of England ! 
A most preposterous state of things undoubtedly this is, for lands 
in England are of far greater value than those of this country, 
and agriculture there is in afar more flourishing state! In 
France the Jand-tax is an eighth of the rental of the land, 
but in India it is a little above half; hence it is quadruple of 
what it is in France. 

Nowhere in European countries is the land-tax higher than 
a fourth of the rental, except in Turkey and Russia. In 
Turkey, 2s in most Mahommedan countries, it extends to 
a third, a fourth,-and sometimes even a fifth, of the produce 
of the soil, according to its fertility. If the lands are irri- 
gated at the State expense, then even a half of the crops is allow- 
edas the share of the State. MRussia’s case is peculiar, three- 
fourths of her territories in Asia and one-third in Europe 
being either sandy deserts or frozen plains. 

Briggs, in his excellent work on the Land-tax of the ancients, 
mentions that it was a fifth of the gross produce in Egypt and 
one-tenth in Greece, Persia, China ond Burma. 

The Permanent Settlement is the backbone of all the land- 
laws of Bengal. It is the keystone on which the arch of 


a 





* Land Tax since the revolution, 1688, 15.,—1600 to 1692, 3s..—1693 to 1697, 
45.,— 1698 to 1699, 35 ,—1700, 2s.,— Additional duty, 6¢.,—1701, 35,,—1702 to 1712 
45y—1713 to 1715, 25.,—1716, 45.--1717 to “1772, 3s., 1772 to 17.6, 25.,—1727, 
454—1728 to 1720, 35.,—1730 to 1739, 25., 1733, IS., 1740 to 1749, 45..— 1750 to 
1752, 35.,—1753 to 1755, 25.,—1755 to 1766, 4s..—1767 to 1770, 35e,--1771 45.5— 
1772 cay 35.,—1776,tu present time, 45., (Tegg’s epitome of Universal History, 
page 53)- 
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all real estates and land tenures is built and rests. Regulation 
I of 1793 granted full and absolute rights to the Zemindars ; 
formally declared them proprietors of the soil, and allowed 
them to hold possession of their lands for ever and enjoy 
the fruits of their improvements, on payment of a fixed yearly 
revenue. 

It is. no doubt, often said with great force that the Permanent 
Settiement left the ryots entirely at the mercy of the land. 
lords, who oppressed them in all sorts of ways for the purpose 
of filling their pockets. The true facts of the case, however, 
will convince everyone of the incorrectness of this opinion, In 
fact, they go to show a very contrary state of things. While the 
Zemindars were burdened with a most exorbitant demand 
of land revenue, which they had to pay as regularly as clock. 
work without consideration of flood, drought or famine, they 
had hardly any means of realizing rents from their tenants, 
‘€ Land-holders had no direct control over them: they could 
not proceed against them, except through the Courts of Justice: 
and the ends of substantial justice were defeated by delays 
and costs of suit. Farmers and intermediate tenants’ were 
able to withhold their rents with impunity, and to set the 
authority of their landlords at defiance” (Fifth Report, 1812; 
p. 60.) In another part of the same document the Collector 
of an important district says :— 

“It was notorious that many of the Zemindars had large 
arrears of rent due to them which they were utterly unable 
to recover, while Government were selling their lands for 
arrears of assessment. Complaints of the inefficacy of the 
regulations were very general among the Zemindars ; and it 
required little discernment to see that they had not the same 
powers over their tenants which Government exercised over 
them.” 

The harsh and extortionate terms of the Permanent Settle- 
ment, combined with the obstinacy of the tenants in with- 
holding rents, brought on speedily the ruin of the landed 
aristocracy of old. It was not the protection of the ryots, 
but of the Zemindars, that became absolutely necessary, and 
Government set itself to legislating about it. But the legisla- 
tion came too late ! 

The resumption of vast tracts of waste land and jungles 
and of numberless revenue-free tenures, granted by Mahom- 
medan and Hindu Sovereigns, was another injustice and 
hardship inflicted on the Zemindars. Mr. Rickards observes 
on this point. “It was really the intention of Lord Cornwallis 
to include in the Permanent Settlement all those lands which 
were fertile and extensive, and which, yielding, when improved, 
a valuable produce, would enable the Zemindar to pay the 
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exorbitant tax on the cultivated parts. When it was discovered) 
that the Zemindars were enriching themselves by the culti-. 
yation of these untaxed wastes, it seems to have excited a notion 
amongst the British that they had got too good a bargain.: 
Accordingly doubts were suggested respecting the rights of 
the Zemindars to these lands. Inquiries were from timeto 
time made, and commissioners were appointed, apparently 
with no other view than to finda flaw in the titles of the 
Zemindars and to resume or to seize upon these lands, the 
cultivation of which was the source of so great a wealth. 
These inquiries, conducted by those who had_= an 
interest in the confiscation of the lands, terminated as 
might have been expected. Those which were exempted. 
from taxation were now resumed and assessed; and the 
Zemindar had his remedy in a suit against the Government be- . 
fore the British revenue courts, which generally gave judgment 
against him. It is mentioned in evidence before the Lords’ 
Committee that the proprietor of a great estate in the Sunder- 
bunds, who had brought into cultivation an extensive waste, 
was called upon, notwithstanding the permanent settlement of 
the land-tax, to pay an additional tax on ‘the produce of. this 
land. He disputed the claim : but, being cast in a suit before, 
the revenue courts, he was subjected to ryotwar settlement, and, 
compelled to pay fifty times more than the original rent. 
(Minutes of Evidence before Lord’s Committee, zoth February, 
1830, Evidence of Mangles, p. 49.) : 
In these resumption cases, the resuming officer received a 
commission on the value of the lands resumed and brought om 
the taujih or revenue-roli register. (Administration of Hoogh- 
ly District. By G. Toynbee, C.S., p. 68.) Clearly these officers, 
were most interested in giving judgments against the landhold-, 
ers, and how far real justice could be done in such cases can be 
better imagined than described. 
Mr. Marshman, the historian, writing about these resump- 
tion proceedings, says: ‘“ There can be.no doubt that the re- 
sumption of these lands, or rather of the rent of them, inflicted, 
great unpopularity on the Government at the time: but the 
irritation did not outlive the generation affected by them. 
The addition made to the rent-roll of the State by this 
procedure, amounted to about Thirty lakhs of rupees a year, 
while the machinery of investigation cost Eighty lakhs.” 
Regulation II of 1819, well-known in the province as “Doem 
Kanun,” was followed by others—IX and XIV of 1825 and III 
of 1828. They governed these resumption proceedings, © _ 
The number of revenue-free estates in Bengal comes up to 
44,663 and the amount of cesses realized from them is 
Rs. 2,69,040. They were originally given by Indian Sovereigns 
VOL. CX.] 
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for some pious purpose, such as the endowment of a temple or 
mosque, or the encouragement of learning. 

The reward of some splendid and meritorious service to the 
State, especially for military achievements, often consisted in 
grants of such lands in ancient times. 

[It is not generally known in this country how far feudalism 
was prevalent here, and moulded the land-tenures of this 
province. When the Aryans came here, they were mere 
military adventurers, They assembled their followers and 
kinsmen, and, having conquered extensive tracts, parcelled 
them out amongst their chiefs, very much upon the plan 
of a military fief. Such is the case with the greater part of the 
Zemindaris along the Western frontier of Bengal, where, while 
the peasantry are mostly of the wild forest tribes, Koles or 
Gonds, the proprietors of the villages are Rajputs. That these 
latter came as conquerors as late as the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, is well-known amongst themselves, and 
the origin of their possessions by allotment from the chief on 
the tenure of military service is also admitted. The relation 
between the holders of the several lots and the representatives 
of the first leaders, or the Rajas, is more or less perfectly preserv- 
ed, and retains almost universally some impress of its origin. 
A similar state of things prevails in Palamu, Sirguja, Chota 
Nagpur, and elsewhere in the same direction. Mr. Auvustus 
Prinsep, of the Bengal Civil Service, in his interesting account of 
the origin and progress of the feudal Zemindari of Palamu, says 
that similar feudal institutions may be seen in many of the 
Zemindaris of Bengal and Behar. During the course of the 
inquiry preceding the Permanent Settlement, it was found that 
the Pergunnah of Monghyr was divided among the descendants 
of two Rajputs, to whom the family tradition ascribed the first 
settlement of the country under grants from the Emperor 
Humay oon, having taken it from the wild inhabitants of the 
wilderness, which was then without the smallest vestige of culti- 
vation. (5th Report 238. Letter of Mr. Davis, Assistant 
Collector.) 

The British Government has also maintained its feudal sove- 
reignty with respect to the chiefs of these divisions, The reve- 
nue settlement of Chota Nappur is merely a nominal system, 
the Zemindars holding the lands under previous arrangements 
of military service, which were necessary for the purpose of keep- 
ing in check the wild and fierce tribes of those places. This 
large division, with its immense forests and hills, its capabilities 
as a seat of miniug industries and a wide field of commercial 
enterprise, pays a sum of about Four lacs only as revenue to 
Government, while Bengal pays no less than two and half crores 
and Bihar one and one-fifth crores. The Zemindars of Orissa 
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are also the representatives of feudal chiefs, holding their lands 
by the tenure of military service, (Asiatic Researches 
XV, 229) But there is no permanent settlement in Jrissa, 

It is a significant fact that, wherever feudalism was in 
existence, there the masses and the cultivators were reduced 
to serfdom. This exactly took place in Chota Nagpur, 
where the insurrection of the Koles was due to the conduct of 
the Zemindars who strictly insisted on the performance of pre- 


dial services. 





CHAPTER II. 
The S ale Law and the Cesses. 


Of all the measures affecting the landed interests in this 
country, there is none more harsh or severe than the Revenue 
Sale Law. It is a Draconian Code which is administered 
in a way little to be desired. No matter whether you 
have realized your rents from your tenants or not, you 
must pay every pice of the exorbitant land revenue before 
sun-set of the fixed day of payment, or your property will 
be sold out! Once you are in arrears, you can’t pay the money 
before the sale day ; that is an imperative rule. Be it a pice or 
ten thousand rupees, it is all the same; the estate will be sold 
on that fatal day, and even if it goes for a song, you can't bid 
for it, nor can you advance your arrears for satisfaction ! 
There are a few Collectors, whom God in his infinite mercy 
has created with an exuberance of the milk of human kindness, 
who do take money even after the day fixed for payment. 
But they are exceptions tothe rule. The Civil Courts are 
generally as powerless to interfere as the man in the moon. 
Their jurisdiction is of an extremely limited kind. You must 
bring the suit within a year of the finality of the sale, and your 
grounds must have been set out in the petition of appeal before 
the Divisional Commissioner ; for no sale can be set aside by 
the Civil Court, unless such appeal has been preferred and the 
grounds specifically taken. If the purchaser has taken outa 
certificate of sale, you are lost! The taking out of a certificate 
cures all sorts of irregularities. Even irregularities are not 
sufficient to vitiate a sale. It must be shown to be illegal, and 
you must prove substantial injury and hardship before you 
can get the sale set aside in the Civil, or revenue Court. Mr. 
Beames, late of the Revenue Board, was in charge of the amend- 
ing of the Revenue Sale Law some years ago, The bill was 
published in the Calcutta Gazette and one salutary provision 
Was inserted in it, to the effect that any defaulter paying the 
arrears of revenue due before the day of sale would be entitled 
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to do so, provided he paid a penalty equal to one-fourth of 
the amount of the arrears. The penalty was, no doubt, an 
excessive and exorbitant amount, but still this provision would 
do a great deal in mitigating-the hardship of unlucky 
Zemindars. Sales of estates whose revenue falls below 500 
rupees, are never Gazetted. Hence, casesoften occur where- 
in sales také place without the slightest knowledge of the 
owners ! . : 

One might think that, with the rigorous provisions of the 
“ Sunset Law ” and the heavy burden of revenue on their backs, 
the evils of the Zemindar class were sufficient unto the day 
thereof! The Permanent Settlement, which was ushered in 
with all the solemnity of a sacred covenant, was not kept 
ermanent for long. The proclamation issued on the 22nd 

arch, 1793, said that “the assessment was_ irrevocable 
and unalterable!’’ But in 1862 the Government imposed the 
Zemindari Dak Cess, for improving the system of delivery of 
letters between Police officers and Police stations and 
Magisterial offices. Now, when there is hardly a village in the 
most out-of-the-way place in moffussil where there is not a 
post office either within or close to it, the necessity for keep- 
ing up this tax, which is really an addition to the land 
revenue, no longer exists. It is levied even with greater rigour 
than the land revenue itself. It has to be paid half-yearly, and 
double the amount is to be paid in case of default! It will 
probably amuse many to learn that the big clock which now 
adorns the southern portion of the General Post Office building in 
Calcutta, was constructed out of the proceeds of the Dak Cess 
levied from the land-holders of Bengal! In the very first 
year of the existence of the Bengal Council, the Zemindary Dak 
Bill came up for discussion. Both Mr. Peterson and Prosunno 
Coomar Tagore described it as a “police tax.” The then 
Advocate General, Mr. Cowie, said that he could not unders 
stand upon what principle a charge rendered necessary for 
public purposes of a district; having relation, as it had, to the 
carrying out of criminal justice, should be a burden upon a 
section rather than upon the whole of the land-holders of the 
district. A section, moreover, was introduced into the Bill, at 
the instance of the Zemindars, to the effect that Zemin- 
dary daks should not be established or maintained where 
Government daks existed. The 4th Section was -accordingly 
introduced by Mr. Cowie and the Bill was passed. With the 
rapid extension of communications in the province by means of 
rail and river and the establishment of Government Post Offices 
throughout the country, the Dak Cess is an anachronism ip 
many places at the present moment} yet, instead of the burden 
being reduced gradually, it- is being made heavier year: after 
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year. It is anything but fair that an obligation for the 
erformance of a service which in a rude state of Society was 
discharged by the Zemindar’s{own servants and without any 
expense or trouble to themselves, should be converted into a 
permanent means of increasing the general revenues of the 
country at the present time, when Government Post 
Offices do the very same service far more quickly and efficiently 
and at the same time without any additional cost to the 
State exchequer. In the district of Burdwan this Cess amount- 
edin 1859 to Rs. 2,880, but in 1879-80 it was raised to 
Rs. 6,397. The receipts on account of the District Post 
Cess came up to Rs, 3,13,666 in 1872-73, and the total 
sum levied in 1895-96 was Rs. 3,35,996, being an increase. of 
more than Rs, 20,000! The Administration Reports are studis 
ously silent as to the proper working of this Act VIII of 1862, 
or as to the rate at which the Dak Cess is levied and enhanced 
at the end of every quinquennial year. This Cess is not 
recoverable from ryots or tenants unless there is a special 
contract. ; 

But the solemn deed of the’ Permanent Settlement was 
reduced to a farce when, in 1871, after the lapse of nearly 
a century, the Road and Public Work Cesses were imposed 
on the people of Bengal, in the face of unanimous opposition 
from Zemindars and ryots alike. In spite of all specious 
arguments to convince them that it was not a violation 
of the settlement, they were never convinced, for it touched 
their pockets. It took away one-sixteenth of the income of 
their estates at one stroke of the legislative pen. The plea 
put forward was that the Zemindars had failed to carry out 
improvements in their estates, and hence State interference 
was necessary. The Cesses were levied evidently for the 
construction and repairs of roads, Considering that the 
Zemindars of Bengal have spent_on works of public utility and 
charity an amount of money which in many instances is 
far beyond their circumstances and which will on comparison 
be found to be far more than has been spent by the land- 
holding classes of any country in the world—not even England 
excepted—, the plea put forward for the intervention of Gov- 
ernment was a miserable one. There is not aroadin a 
district which has not been constructed at the cost of the 
Zemindars! Notwithstanding the Duke of Argyle’s able 
despatch to justify this taxation on the ground of its not 
being in violation of the terms of the Permanent Settlement, 
the land-holders and ryots asa body rightly considered that 
it involved a serious breach of faith and a cruel mockery of 
private rights, calculated to inflict a deep wound on their 
future welfare and prosperity. These Cesses are now paid 
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almost simultaneously with the land revenue, and all arrears 
are charged at the rate of 12 per cent. interest per annum. 

The Road and Public Works Cess valuation rolls are prepared 
in the most perfunctory manner. Sometimes the parties come 
to know nothing about it, and the Deputy Collector and _ his 
underlings do whatever they think proper. Instances are not 
rare where estates have been valued at double their proper 
valuations, and this increased rate realised for a long time, 
We often find most valuable estates sold for nothing by the 
Road Cess Department for arrears due, the owners knowing 
nothing about it. People never get proper notice ! 

At each revaluation at the end of every five years the amount 
of cesses is increased by leaps and bounds. The law is that 
it can be increased only if the returns made by landholders 
show an increment, But the cess office discredits these returns 
in innumerable cases at its sweet will simply to swell the 
amount of cesses and show to Government the good work done 
by it. This rose-coloured valuation roll then serves as a public 
guide ; it is published in the Government Gazette and com. 
ments are made in administration reports on the growing 
prosperity of the landlord class and the heartless mode of their 
squeezing the tenantry ! 

To add to their misfortune, the Zemindars have been sad- 
dled recently with the burden of the cesses on rent free lands, 
So long this amount was being realized by Government direct 
from the holders; but being unable todo this any longer on 
account of the extreme uncertainly of their existence, which 
is more or less the product of the imagination of the official 
brain, the Government conceived the benevolent intention of 
shifting this burden suddenly on to the landholders and remu- 
nerating the latter with a liberal commission of 50 per cent. on 
the realized amount ! The Zemindars have to pay the cesses 
in the first instance and recover it afterwards by suits. Asa 
matter of fact not a single pice is realized in many cases, and 
they have to pay the whole of this amount out of their own 
pocket? The Hon’ble Dampier thus writes on the subject :— 
The duty thus imposed on the Zemindars was fonnd to be bur- 
densome and most distasteful. Items recoverable were often 
unknown, and the amount of many was so trifling as to make 
many of them not worth collection. In one case which I 
came across it could-not be represented in any coin. Lakhi- 
rajdars are not in the position of ryots, but are incependent 
and in a normal state of antagonism to the Zemindars’. 

The Road and Public Works Cesses realized from Bengal 
amounted to Rs, 83,21,993 in 1895-96. One of the most 
salutary provisions now introduced into the Cess Act is that the 
debtor can, by paying the arrears of Cess on the 30th day 
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after sale, with a penalty of 5 per cent. on it, get the sale set 
aside and the property restored, 

But all this will appear a mere flea-bite in comparison with 
the great hardships suffered by the landlords and_ tenants 
of those parts of the province where the so-called blessings 
of artificial irrigation and drainage have been introduced by 
Government. The costs incurred for their construction are 
simply enormous, and, I dare say, nowhere has the Public 
Works (Waste) Department frittered away money more 
wrecklessly and imprudently than here in Bengal. I shall take 
into consideration the first scheme that was taken in hand by 
it—the Dankuni Drainage Work. The work cost about four 
lakhs of rupees; but, I believe, no less an amount than six 
lakhs of rupees was realised from the public, including interest 
at 5 per cent. and costs of repairs and maintenance. At 
first these four lakhs of rupees were apportioned out amongsf€ 
the Zemindars of the place whose lands were benefited by 
the drainage, and thus their liabilities were settled. The rule 
is that, if any owner cannot pay these charges at once, he is 
allowed to enter into an engagement with the Collector of 
the district for payment by instalments with 5 per cent. interest 
per annum within the space of ten years. After some in- 
stalments had been paid, defalcations of a very heavy amount 
took place in the Department, Immediately a clean sweep of 
all the ministerial officers of the Department was made by the 
Collector and fresh blood imported from outside. After four or 
five years, when interest had accumulated to the extent of 
one-fourth of the principal outlay, vigorous efforts were made 
for the realisation of the whole money. In the meantime the 
engagements bonds were mostly lost and the account books 
were in a state of hopeless muddle. But the whole matter 
was* placed in the hands of a Deputy-Collector of the 
old Campbell School, who was bent on realising this 
money by any means, —Drastic_measures were at once taken, 
and people of high position, wealth and respectability were 
threatened with bodily arrest by warrant, unless the money 
due was paid off. The drainage is the first charge on the 
land, and owners asked the. Collector to sell their estates, 
along with the worthless improvements made by the drainage 
works, But the Collector would do no such thing, as he knew 
full well that the exorbitant charges would in no case be 
covered by such a sale! A landholder who sold away his 
lands to another, was put under arrest for several hours 


* This Deputy has been in the district for the last ten years at least 
and his unpopularity has become quite phenomenal He should.have 
been transferred long ago according to the rules of the service, especially 
as he has his family residence at Hooghly. 
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because he would not pay the money. Sir Jotindra Mohun 
Tagore and the Maharajah of Dighapatya, who purchased a 
valuable property worth five lakhs of rupees, were saddled 
with a drainage charge of no less than two _ lakhs of 
rupees, including the cost of the Howrah and Rajapur 
drainage. They paid as much as they could, till even such 
Croesuses could pay no more, Like ordinary mortals, they, 
too, had to enter into engagements with the Collector. It 
was found at last, that a good deal of money had been taken by 
the Deputy-Collector twice over from them. Repayment was 
politely asked for, but wasrefused! Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore 
was obliged at last to bring a civil suit toget back the money, 
and after much money and time had been spent in prosecuting 
the suit, it was fully decreed, with interest and costs against the 
Government. 

Knowing the iniquity of their proceedings, the Government 
could not muster courage to file an appeal in that case to the 
High Court! But how many village landholders had the same 
means and courage as Sir Jotindra Mohun Tagore, and the 
credit of exposing the abuses of the Drainage Department 
before a Court of Justice was left to him! As for other petty 
Zemindars, they were simply brought to the verge of poverty 
and ruin. The proceedings of the Hooghly Drainage Depart- 
ment with reference tothe realisation of the charges incurred 
in the Dankuni drainage construction are simply a record 
of havoc and devastation. Hardly a single petty landholder 
remains in possession of his property. The drainage charges 
were out of all proportion to the benefits derived, and to pay 
large sums of money with heavy interest at 5 per cent. to 
Government after the lapse of ten years, the ordinary term of 
the engagement, and sometimes more than that, was simply 
impossible. The interest alone came up to more than half 
the original amount due for the drainage. Add to this the 
costs of Government. But Government money, good or bad, 
must be realised some how! Claims which the account books 
showed were satisfied years ago, were revived all on a sudden, 
and the Deputy-Collector, when asked the reason for it, calmly 
replied that the word ‘“* payment” was written by mistake! 
People did not know by whom the money was paid! Co- 
sharers of an infinitesimally small part of a Zemindari were 
saddled with the entire drainage charges of it and the whole 
sum was forcibly realised from them alone. This arbitrary 
system of realisation gave rise to an amount of oppression which 
has hardly had any parallel in the history of the Civil Adminis- 
tration of any district. On appeal before the Collector, the poor 
Zemindars fared equally ill, or rather worse ! In one case, 
wherein the party was one of the millionaires of the 
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district, the Collector glibly wrote an order to the effect :— 
“ Put him in to jail and he will paythemoney! The drainage 
of Howrah and Rajapore has cost nearly twelve iakhs of rupees, 
and no one knows what is in store forthe people, No one 
would like to see the bitter experience of the past repeated! 
With regard to one Zemindari, I personally know that a drainage 
charge of about two lakhs of rupees has been imposed on it! 
The Zemindar, one of the richest men in the district, has, 
however, been unable to pay anything up to now on account 
of these enormous drainage charges. Whatever money he has 
paid, and he has paid a pretty large amount, has gone mostly 
in liquidation of interest! What a pretty position! The 
Ampta and Madaria drainage is estimated to cost Rs. 9,50,359! 
The Executive Engineer considered not only that this was a_ 
most costly scheme, but that it was not at all necessary. Still it 
is being pushed on!. We have also other irrigation works in 
Bengal. They are constructed in the delta of Orissa, where 
they form an extensive system of canals, and in the South of 
Behar, where the flood discharge of the Son has been inter- 
cepted to irrigate lands comparatively thirsty along the south 
banks of the Ganges. 

Are these works a necessity? To this question there is 
only one answer, and that is a strong negative. This is the 
testimony of not only the large body of Zemindars and 
ryots all over the province, but of some of the most experienced 
and able officials. 

Dr. Hunter says:—‘In Sindh irrigation is an absolute 
necessity : in Lower Bengal it may be regarded almost asa 
luxury!’ Mr. Cotton, Chief Commissioner of Assam, thus writes 
about such works in his interesting brochure “ New India:’—If 
some of the great irrigation works, specially in Southern India, 
have been magnificently successful, it is no lessthe case that 
irrigation projects have been extended to tracts of country 
where they are altogether unnecessary and unsuitable, while the 
interest payable on the cost of their construction remains a 
heavy annual tax on provinces which can profit nothing from 
them. These works are too often a source of oppression to the 
people whose lands are irrigated.” 

That is also the opinion of Mr. Skrine, who, . in his 
“Laborious Days,” says :—‘In Bengal Proper, with the sole 
exception of South Bihar, irrigation by means of canals has 
been a failure!’ I shall quote here below a couple of frankly 
damning statements regarding these irrigation schemes from 
the administration reports of District Officers themselves. 
The Collector of Hooghly writes thus about the Rajapur 
drainage :— : sea | , 
“Last year was one of unprecedented and continual rain 
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during May, Juneand July, Paddy, which was twice transplant. 
ed, was twice destroyed, and it was not till the middle and end 
of August that the level of water in different drainage basins 
was sufficiently reduced and transplantation completed for the 
third time.” (Calcutta Gazette, 1895-96.) Now what is the good 
of these costly drainage schemes if water cannot be drained off 
and transplantation of paddy successfully carried out by the 
cultivators at an early stage. The same officer writes ‘crops 
in portions of the Dankuni basin are reported to have not been 
good, as the sluices are said not to have worked properly,” 
(Calcutta Gazette 1895-96). 

“Irrigation revenue demands were enforced mostly by the 
process of law, the people resisting them tothe last. The 
recoveries of arrears of former years were so vigorously carried 
on, that the actual collections exceeded those of any previous 
year, except 1874-75. It is impossible to record this result 
with any satisfaction, as it seems certain that the arrears and 
the difficulty of enforcing payment were mainly, if not solely, 
due to the extreme poverty ofthe people, It is melancholy to 
read of 12,714 certificates having been issued for the recovery 
of arrears, after abandoning all claims for less than one rupee, 
and making remissions on other grounds ; and this is a district 
where irrigators have, asa rule, dealt fairly with the Govern- 
ment, and have always been ready to pay when they had the 
means. One can hardly read the description of the revenue 
operations of the year, and, it may be added, of previous years, 
without a wish that if the state of the cultivators is such as it 
is described to be by the Collector and his subordinates, irriga- 
tion, which, according to them, only enhances the difficulties 
of the people in ordinary times, had never been introduced at 
all.” (Irrigation Revenue Report, 1976-77). 

I do not like to dwell much on the the general advantages 
and disadvantages of canal irrigation in India. It is 
now the opinion of many high and responsible officials and 
non-officials that irrigation of that sort merely acts as a 
stimulant for a short time and eventually reduced the 
productive powers of the land. Lieut.-Colonel Corbett in 
his book entitled “Climate and Resources of Upper India,’ 
writes :—‘‘ Canal plant grows too quickly; it is, in fact, forced, 
and it consequently cannot draw sufficient support from the 
soil fast enough to keep pace with its rapid growth. The 
produce gets worse as the soil becomes more exhausted !” 

It is said that irrigation does temporary and precarious bene- 
fit at the cost of the permanent sterilising of the soil. 

I shall close this subject with the following gloomy picture 
of the effects of irrigation in Upper India :—“ While out 
canals had been ruining the fields of the cultivators, our tax- 
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collecting machinery had been grinding on as if nothing had 
happened to alter the condition of the cultivators. To meet 
our demands, these villagers had had recourse to every device 
which the ingenuity of misery could suggest. They had 
borrowed money at extravagant rates of interest. They had 
become the mere farm-slaves of the money-lenders residing in 
their villages. They had sold the trees on their estates, 
They had sold their daughters, their-silver ornaments, their 
brass utensils, as many of their cattle as they could spare, and 
even the rafters of their houses,” , 

This is the testimony of no less an officer than Mr. Sherer, 
of the Indian Civil Service, who was deputed by Governmen}. 
to visit the distressed districts and report upon the condition 
of the people and the soil! Itisa pity to add a single word 
to it ! 

Drainage and irrigation charges are often imposed with 
impunity even on those who are not in the least benefited by 
them and whose lands are situated as far from the canals as the 
East is from the West! By the drainage of swamps the fish 
supply in the Hooghly district has been immensely diminished ! 

That most unpopular of taxes the Income Tax is slowly but 
surely encroaching on the profits of the land-holding class, 
The law has excluded all agricultural lands and profits from 
its fearful grip! But the elastic conscience of the Income Tax 
department can find loop-holes everywhere. No Zemindari 
can exist without markets and fisheries! A Deputy Col- 
lector, who has grown wise in his generation in the work of 
this cursed department, told me seriously that he always 
assessed the income-tax from non-agricultural sources at an 
eighth of the net income of every estate! How grossly unfair ! 
Every corn-field teems with fish during the greater part of 
the year and is hence assessable! Markets in the out-of-way 
moffussil, save and except in rare cases, bring in but a small 
pittance! To bring these within the purview of the Income 
Tax Act is nothing short of a Machiavellian policy ! 

Last, but not least, an education Cess is hanging like a 
Damocles’ sword over the head of the land-holding class! We 
are only waiting to see when it falls, and fall it wz// one day 
or another, with a terrible crash! All the public bodies con- 
sulted have protested with one voice against its imposition, 
but it will be imposed all the same, for when has Government 
acceded to the wishes of the people where its revenue is con- 
cerned? This Cess is for the education of the masses—a per- 
fect hallucination for the fire-brand and the patriot! They are 
only waiting for an opportunity to introduce it. But for 


plague, pestilence and famine, the bolt would have fallen on 
our head long ago ! 
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Education, however, will have very little effect on the 
masses if their health is not properly looked after. The 
Government by its recent legislation can levy water-rate on 
land-holders with impunity for the benefit of the tenants. Mens 
sana in Corpore sano. It is very good of Government to 
legislate in these matters. But is there none else save the 
Zemindar to pay? Mass Education forsooth! Already the 
Zemindars are supporting nearly all the educational institutions 
of the country by establishing schools and colleges and pag- 
shalas ; and the District Board funds are being largely utilized 
for the encouragement and extension of primary education 
throughout the country! By the digging of tanks, wells and 
reservoirs and by constructing canals in East Bengal at their 
own cost, they have donea great deal towards the supply of 
pure water in the villages of every district. But still the Gov- 
ernment is not satisfied and will not rest content until they 
lose all sympathy with the people by making them act under 
compulsion | 

Let any one look at the numerous blessings in the shape of 
taxes, enumerated above, that have come down from the 
Government to the Zemindar body, and say whether they are 
not far too crushing and onerous for any community in any 
country in the world to bear! That the Zemindars of the 
present day still stand the strain of these taxes is more than 
a wonder ! 

That the assessment of land revenue in Bengal under the 
permanent Settlement was high, is admitted even by many 
Indian historians. Mr. Marshan, whose views towards the 
rulers of this country during John Company’s administration 
were always animated with a sense of high admiration, writes 
thus about the revenue settlement of 1793 :—‘‘ Before dismis- 
sing the subject it may be worthy of remark, that. with all his 
benevolent and generous sympathies for the natives, Lord 
Cornwallis was not able to advance beyond the traditional 
creed of England, that all her colonial and foreign possessions 
were to be administered primarily and emphatically for her 
benefit. No effort was to be spared to secure the protection, 
the improvement, and the happiness of the people ; but it was 
‘with an eye exclusively to the credit and the interests of the 
governing power. Hecloses his great minute on the perma- 
nent settlement with this characteristic remark : ‘ The real 
value of Bengal and Bihar to Britain depends on the conti- 
nuance of its ability to furnish a large Annual investment to 
Europe, to assist in providing an investment for China, and to 
supply the pressing wants of the other presidencies.’ ” 

This * traditional creed’”’ is no newthing. It has been said 
and sung in blank verse by Cowper, “ Disinterested good is not 


our trade!” 
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Bishop Heber, writing about the assessment made at the 
Permanent Settlement, says that even as far as the Zemidars 
were concerned it was extremely unequal, and in many in- 
stances oppressive and ruinously high. 

The same high and excessive assessment was fixed in other 
parts of the country wherever the Zemindary Settlement. was 
introduced subsequent to the Permanent Settlement of Bengal. 
In Benares and Oudh, the tax was raised from its amount in 
1801, of 13,52,347 Sicca rupees, toa sum of 19,16,148 Sicca 
rupees, being an increase on the existing tax of more than 40 
per cent. and a foretaste to the oppressed peasantry of the 
blessings they were to derive from British rule. 

We all know that the ryotwari settlement was introduced in 
parts of this country avowedly for the good of the masses. But 
it is really startling to read tlie description of it given by no 
less an individual than Colonel Munro, the great patron of 
that form of settlement :—‘‘ Was the assessment fixed the high- 
est assessment which it was thought fit in any case to exact for 
the land? Yes. It was a maximum assessment, which was never 
expected to be wholly raised ; it was an assessment, the total of 
which was avowedly too high at the time to be realised, without 
occasional and partial remissions ; and it was recommended 
afterwards to be reduced. Was any abatenent made? No.” 
(Evidence before Lord’s Committee March 30, 1830. p. 176.) 

How recklessly the revenues Of this country have oftentimes 
been settled under the freedom-fostering rule of the British 
Government can be well imagined from perusing the following, 
which I take from Mr. F. H. Skrine’s Laborious Days, page 
45 :—“ The author of the first settlement of land-revenue of 
Hoshangabad, who held the title of Political Officer, was one of 
those sanguine men who believe that peace and security attract 
capital and increased population as if by magic. Under this 
impression he raised the revenue of Hoshangabad proper by 
seventy-three per cent. in the first year, and so crescendo 
till the demand for the fifth year was fifty per cent. above that 
exorbitant total. The case of Seoni, immortalized by Stern- 
Gale’s facile pen, was even worse. The demand there wis 
screwed up from Rs. 60,000 to Rs. 1,39,000 in five years! The 
unhappy Zemindars were, of course, unable to satisfy these 
claims, and the exactions and cruelties which followed, must 
have made the people look back on the Pindari raids with 
something like regret”’ ! 

The opinion of Mr. H. J. S. Cotton, Chief Commissioner of 
Assam, in his Mew Jndia, regarding the excessive assessments 
of land revenue is sosincere and weighty that I cannot help 
quoting it here. This is what he says :— 

“ Soit has come to pass that the action of Government has 
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occasioned the most widespread dissatisfaction and discontent, 
that, in hundreds and thousands of cases, the Government has 
been plunged into litigation with its own tenantry, that the 
principal officers of the Revenue Department have been mob- 
bed by despairing ryots in the streets of Calcutta, and that it 
has become necessary to revise the settlements, reduce the 
assessments, and remit revenue demands which ought never to 
have been made.” 

Take also, by way of illustration, the following extract from 
Dr. Buchanan’s Statistical Survey, Book IV. Chapter VII, on 
the district of Dinagepore, which is quoted in the Fifth Report 

18i2):— 

“« The natives allege that although they were often squeezed 
by the Moghul officers, they preferred it to the mode that 
has been adopted of selling their lands when they fall into 
arrears, which is a practice they cannot endure. Besides, 
bribery went a great way on most occasions, and they allege 
that, bribes included, they did not actually pay one-half of 
what they do now.” 

If the assessments are so high where the boon of a Per- 
manent Settlement exists, what is the state of things where it 
does not? The assessments are increased at regular intervals, 
and what is the result? I shall answer this in the words of 
Mr. Cotton: “If, so surely as production increases, the Govern- 
ment demand be increased also, it is impossible to expect 
that the peasantry will labour for the improvement of the 
land or the extension of cultivation. There is no sense of 
security, which alone will attract capital and intelligence to 
agriculture, A bare margin for subsistence alone remains, 
and the result is that indebtedness extends year by year, and 
that famines recur with ever-increasing frequency and severity.” 

In Orissa, Chittagong and some other parts of Bengal 
where the permanent settlement has not been introduced, 
this is exactly the state of things. In the North-West Pro- 
vinces, Punjab and Central India it is worse! 

But how have the landowners of the settled. tracts in Bengal 
discharged their duties towards their ryots and the public? 
History in its fulness of time has given its verdict, and I quote 
from a modern historian of India on that point :— Under the 
genial influence of this territorial charter (Permanent Settle- 
ment) population has increased, cultivation has been extended, 
and a gradual improvement has become visible in the habits 
and comforts of the people ; and the revenue of the provinces 
of Bengal and Behar have increased to fourteen crores of rupees 
a year, of which only four crores are derived from the lands.” 

It is now admitted beyond question that, but for the exer- 
tions of the Zemindars, Bengal would never have become as 
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prosperous, as advanced and as contented as it is now. It 
was through their exertions that the reed and the bulrush 
made way for the rice-crop. The jungle retreated before the 
axe and the plough. The swamp became firm land, In 
felling forests, reclaiming waste lands and swamps, and build- 
ing roads, bridges and canals, they have spent an amount of 
money which few private citizens have done in any part of the 
civilized world. The Government of India has freely endorsed 
this view and publicly made the following announcements in 
the India Gazette of 20th October 1883:—‘The Bengal of 
to-day offers a startling contrast to the Bengal of 1793; 
the wealth and prosperity of the country have marvellously 
increased—increased beyond all precedent under the perma- 
nent settlement. A great portion of this increase is due to the 
Zemindari body as a whole, and they have been very active 
and powerful factors in the development of this prosperity.” 

Gibbon, in his history of “The Decline and Fall of the 
Roman Empire,” says that the rapacious ministers of Con- 
stantine had exhausted the wealth of Gaul, by exacting twenty- 
five pieces of gold for the annual tribute of every head as 
land-tax. The humane policy of his successor reduced the 
capitation to seven pieces. A moderate proportion between 
these opposite extremes of extravagant oppression and of 
transient indulgence, may therefore be fixed at sixteen pieces 
of gold, or about nine pounds sterling, the common standard, 
perhaps, of the impositions of Gaul. As the rolls of tribute 
were filled only with the names of those citizens who pos- 
sessed the means of an honourable, or at least of a decent, 
subsistence, the comparative smallness of their numbers ex- 
plains and justifies the high rate of their capitation, (Decline 
and Fall of the Roman Empire. Chap. XVII, p. 254.) 

Now let us compare this with the land-tax which the Zemin- 
dars of Bengal have to pay. The number of revenue-paying 
estates is 203,259, and the amount of revenue paid is about four 
crores, which, with the Road and Public Work Cesses and the 
Dak Cesses payable on them, comes to about five crores. This 
will give about Rs. 250, or £25*, as the annual tribute of every 
head. Now it is clearly more than double of what Constantine 
used to realize from Gaul, and for this the emperor has been 
branded as a rapacious monarch in history ! What would that 
great historian have said had he lived in this age and surveyed 
the panorama of land-tax in British India, as imposed by the 
Government ? 





* The equivalent of Rs, 250 in sterling, at the present day, is not £25, 
but £16-135-4d. In his comparison of the actual and original amounts 
of the land revenue of Bengal, the writer similarly ove:looks the fall in 
the value of the rupee.—ED. C. 2. 
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In England there are 972,836 landowners, and the land-tax 
which they pay to Government is only two millions. sterling, 
This will give about £2 as the annual tribute per head in that 
country for land-tax. It is astrange anomaly that a Bengal 
Zemindar has to pay as capitation tax for land no less than 
twelve times what an English land-holder pays! Yet we know 
for certain how enormously rich are the English landlords in 
comparison with their poor brethren in Bengal. 

I have sufficiently shown that itis not only in Bengal that 
this land-tax is exorbitant, but it is so everywhere in this 
country ; far more so where the “ boon” of a Permanent 
Settlement has not been conferred. 

Has this'enormous demand been ever remitted, even during 
times of famine, flood and drought ? Never,asarule. On the 
other hand, no less sympathetic a ruler than Lord Ripon wrote 
a strong Minute on this subject, and it was decided that de- 
mands of land revenue can only be suspended at the most to be 
realized again at nearly seven per cent. interest per annum as 
arrears. So that, instead of remissions of revenue having ever 
been made, steps have always been taken to realize it at an ad- 
vanced rate even in times of utmost distress. 

Here are some cases of hardship which are still hanging fire 
in Hooghly, showing the arbitrary and oppressive way in 
which Government can proceed to realize its land revenue, The 
facts are as follow :—In Hooghly defalcations of a very large 
amount of Government revenue took place from the Collectorate 
treasury some time ago. The man in charge of the revenue 
department who did away with most of this money, was brought 
to trial and convicted. Government, anxious to realize the de- 
falcated amount, gave notice to many of the Zamindars that, 
unless they could produce their revenue receipts they would be 
held liable for these arrears, and their estates would be sold 
up if the money due was not paid! As_ these arrears 
extend over no lessa period than twelve years or more, it is 
more than probable that the revenue receipts in many cases.are 
not forthcoming. The duplicate receipts have all been destroy- 
ed in the Collectorate, as the rule is to destroy them after the 
lapse of every three years! Is it fair for Government to call 
on the Zemindars for payment at such adistant date, especially 
when it is highly probable that the money has been embezzled 
by its own-officers? In ordinary cases every estate which falls 
into arrears, is speedily brought to public sale before the next 
instalment of revenue becomes due. Whiay has this rule been 
departed from in these cases, and arrears accumulating for 
several years kept in abeyance? The claim is such a trumpery 
one that the Government has not yet ventured to sell off 
most of these estates. What an unnecessary harassment to 
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the landholders for the fault, not of themselves, but of the 
Government officers! The treasury had been robbed under 
their very nose, and systematic jobbery for a series of years 
has been going on in the revenue department. The Govern- 
ment of Bengal, perhaps, with full consciousness of the 
fraud perpetrated by its own men, coolly makes the follow- 
ing remarks in its administration report of 1895-96:—“A net 
discrepancy of Rs, 46,510 was discovered between the figures 
of the Estates Ledger, and those of the Accountants’ Register 
of Land Revenue, of which amount Government has been 
defrauded. The French Government had regularly paid land 
revenue for their estates in Chandernagore to the late tauzinavis, 
who misappropriated the whole or part of a sum of Rs, 6,541 
paid to him on this account, ‘This Government has no 
claim upon the French Government for the sum which he 
embezzled. With the other Zemindars, against whose estates 
short payments have been found, the case is different, and it 
has been decided to call upon them to make good the arrears, 
and, failing payment, to sell their estates,” 

I conclude this Chapter with the observations of no less a per- 
son than Sir William Hunter in his paper on India and Great 
Britain, about the land tax in India:—“ The vast bulk of the 
revenue of the land, which in England finds its way into the 
pockets of private individuals, belongs in India to the Govern- 
ment. India comes very near Henry George’s ideal of the 
one-tax State. In India the land-tax is the greatest of all 
taxes, the mainstay of the revenue.” 


ICH DIEN, 











ArT. XI—WHY THE NATIVE PRESS SHOULD 
BE LICENSED. 


HE radical and unalterable reason why an_ unlicensed 
press is successful in England and the reverse in India, 

is to be found in the simple fact that in England the people 
are free and homogeneous, in India they are subject and hetero- 
geneous. Principles which apply in a free western nation, 
obviously need not necessarily apply, and probably will not 
apply, to an altogether anomalous rule like that of the English 
in India. Every school boy is acquainted with Milton’s magni- 
ficent pleading for a Free press. Given the conditions with 
which he had to deal, his arguments are unanswerable. But 
it hardly needs higher intelligence than that of the average 
school boy to perceive that the same arguments are entirely 
fallacious when used to support a Free press in India. Milton’s 
basic proposition was that Truth stands in no need of artificial 
safeguards. Closely allied with this was an implied and 
perfectly justifiable belief that free discussion in the England 
of his day had for its object the discovery and maintenance of 
truth. Errors and excesses in one direction would be correct- 
ed by sober counsels in the other. Even the inflammatory effect 
of seditious and mischievous opinion upon the mind of the 
nation at large was not greatly to be feared, because the 
nation, as a whole, was vitally interested in maintaining the 
best form of Government, the highest political ideals consonant 
with its native genius. Even in a country so fortunately 
situated as England, where the principles of rational liberty 
earliest took firm root, where a sturdy independence of character 
disciplined by an intensely law-abiding spirit, combined with 
high daring and a well-regulated conscience, to form, if not 
quite the highest type, certainly one of the highest types of 
civilised man; even under conditions so favourable, it may 
very well be doubted whether Milton’s great genius could have 
discovered adequate arguments in favour of allowing absolute 
freedom to a Jacobite press at the close of the Stuart dynasty. 
{t is obvious that in the disturbed and angry state of parties 
at that time, seditious and malignant attacks upon constituted 
authority originating in a fixed opinion irreconcilably hostile 
to the Crown, must have been dangerous to the general peace ; 
must have deliberately courted more serious mischief than 
could be counterbalanced by temporarily violating a venerable 
sentiment. No doubt the Law as then administered was active 
enough and powerful enough to deal exemplarily with offenders 
who mistook license for liberty. And where the law of the 
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country expresses with reasonable accuracy the sense of the 
people, it can be trusted to vindicate popular disapproval of 
the ravings of a dangerous minority. For that reason, perhaps, 
as much as for any other, the English people has never been in 
any serious risk of suffering from its inflexible adhesion to its 
beloved privileges. The freedom of the press was, by no means, 
among the earliest of them ; it did not become a part so to 
speak of the national character, till that character had develop- 
ed and been trained by severe discipline to understand, and 
not to abuse, it. No one is better aware than the average 
Englishman, that his beloved privilege of free speech ought to 
be under certain restrictions, chief among which are, that any 

proportion of truth which it may contain shall not be altogether 

out-weighed by the danger it occasions to the public, and that, 

if the subject is at all material, it is essential that there should 

be valid grounds in the mind of the person raising it for be- 

lieving in its truth. If it could be supposed that an influential 

section of the English press should give itself up to disseminat- 

ing systematically seditious and dangerous falsehoods, no one 

doubts what view the British public would very soon and very 

sternly take of the conduct of such journals. It is, therefore, 

principally on account of idiosyncratic qualities, largely peculiar 

to the Anglo-Saxon race, that a Free press becomes among 

them a valued and a useful institution. Not a single reason 

of the same kind can truly be advanced in support of the Free 

Vernacular press of India. 

In the first place the danger always in some degree insepar- 
able from the existence of a Free press, the danger of inflaming 
the masses against authority, is infinitesimal in England, while 
in India it is real and serious. In England the people choose 
their own rulers, and have every means of seeing that they aré 
well and justly governed. The risk of inciting disaffection in 
any large body of the people is quite too remote to need con- 
sideration. There is no race division ; all are alike Englishmen, 
proud of their name and proud of their country. The spirit of 
patriotism is vigorously alive, and where patriotism flourishes, 
the administration need never fear internal revolt and dis- 
ruption. How is it possible to extend the parallel to India? 
So far from the conditions under which we have allowed our 
English notions about a Free press to approve the birth and 
srowth of a Vernacular Free press being in any sense parallel, 
they present a series of vivid contrasts. In England the people 
are free; in India the people are slaves. In England 
the people are wrapped up in and form an integral part of 
the Government ; in India those of them who use the press are 
almost without exception irreconcilably hostile to the Govern- 
ment. In this country the Government represents an alien 
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race of conquerors, so that, while in England the invaluable 
centripetal and cohesive force of patriotism confirms and 
supports the Government, in India whatever substituted 
emotion does duty in the breasts of demagogues and politicians 
for patriotism expresses itself in an intense and undying hatred 
of the ruling class. In name the controllers of the Native press 
are our fellow-subjects ; in fact they are our deadly enemies, 
If any one objects that such language is too strong or too 
sweeping, let him candidly and without prejudice study the 
leading anti-Government papers of the Deccan, for the past 
two years. It is impossible to deny that they breathe a spirit of 
rancour and disloyalty which is wholly incompatible with good 
citizenship. Their so-called criticism is not criticism at all ; it is 
a long tirade against Government, Government men and Govern- 
ment measures. Every imaginary fault is greedily seized upon 
and held up to execration ; of the innumerable merits of British 
rule there is never a whisper. Where the facts exhaust their 
ingenuity, it vindicates itself in fabrication, The stream of 
misrepresentation and lies whichis poured forth continuously 
in the vernacular “ free press,” beggars description and wearies 
refutation. [tis not, perhaps, any separate lie, however mon- 
strous, that is of great consequence : but the malevolent spirit 
which propagates one calumny after another, constantly railing 
at and reviling Government, is of the very greatest consequence. 
We should always bear in mind that a subject race is never 
likely really to love its conquerors. The apathy of the masses, 
and bondsmen slaves by heredity and tradition, generation 
after generation in turn bowing the neck to one foreign yoke 
after another—istoo often misinterpreted into an intelligent 
appreciation of our good government, anda reasoned determi- 
nation to uphold it. It may be true that the ryot infinitely 
prefers the cold unsympathetic justice of the Englishman to 
the tyrannous dishonesty of the Brahmin. Sunk and degraded 
though the masses are, it would be strange if they had not 
sense enough for that. But their sentiments towards us are 
characteristically passive, not vigorous enough to withstand the 
cajoling of superstitiun and religion. The Native press appeals 
to them in their own jargon, stirs them with shibboleths cen- 
turies old, plays upon the easily excited passion of race anti- 
pathy, and sets before it from first to last one object and one 
alone, to make Government and the governing race odious in 
the eyes of the people. 

It may very well be asked, if all this is true ; how comes it 
that any Government, at once rational and powerful, submits to 
the vilifications of a subject press. The answer which the 
Anglo-Indian Government would probably give would be of 
this kind. The Native press is certainly most objectionable in 
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its tone ; it does more harm than good, but we cannot conde- 
scend to gag it. Our position is unassailable ; oyr hands are 
clean ; what does it signify that a handful of blatant discontent- 
ed men waste their time week after week in misinforming such 
of the public as will listen to them of our motives and our mea- 
sures? It pleases them, and it does not really hurt us. Besides, 
the principle to which they would instantly appeal if we endea- 
voured to interfere, is a principle to which every Englishman 
adheres ; any invasion of it would provoke the most furious 
clamour at home, and we do not care to face an outbreak of 
that kind. 

The first part of the argument is of a piece with a great deal 
of English sentiment upon Indian problems. That sentiment 
is very apt to invent. The first part of the argument is 
characteristic of the English attitude of mind; of that insular 
pride which cannot bear to place itself quite on the same level 
as other people, and is always extremely impatient of acknow- 
ledging that criticism touches it. It is also, no doubt, the out- 
come of a worthier feeling, the consciousness of honestly doing 
our duty by our subject peoples. But, while it isamusing, if we 
look at it in the first light, and quite natural if we look at it in 
the second light, it may still be doubted whether it is wholly 
true. The attitude of superb indifference to hostile criticism in 
which the Government habitually indulges may be carried too 
far. It is generally supposed to indicate firmness, strength and 
a confident virtue; but it is possible that less flattering obser- 
vers may interpret it differently, and imagine that what Govern- 
ment puts down to a noble and proper pride, is due to pusillani- 
mity or indolence. No Oriental could realize any other motives © 
for allowing a dependent to besmirch his honour, It would 
appear quite incredible that such outrages were ignored out of 
a spirit of profound contempt for the perpetrators and of pro- 
found respect for the principle under the abuse of which they 
shelter themselves. And there is now a growing feeling among 
Englishmen themselves that the Government is carryiug tolera- 
tion in this matter too far, and that the time is ripening quick- 
ly for withdrawing from our native subjects a privilege which 
they have, almost without exception, grossly and systematically 
misused, Itis at this point that Government will, of course, fall 
back upon the second part of its argument ; however expe- 
dient any such measure might be, we shall, no doubt, be told that 
so long as the temper of the English people at home remains 
what it is; so long as their ignorance of the conditions under 
which the Government of this country is carried on remains as 
dense and dogmatic as it unfortunately still is, any attack upon 
the liberty of the Press in India would excite an opposition at 
home too furious to be faced. The bulk of the English voters, to 
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whom the Liberty of the Press isa sacred phrase, are totally 
incapable of drawing the most obvious distinctions between con- 
ditions in which one and the same principle may be most 
salutary or most dangerous. Not only so, but they are totally 
ignorant of the true state of affairs in India. All that they 
know of India is derived from Macaulay, or the Radical stump 
orator primed up for the occasion by the young Indian in Lon- 
don. Unfortunately Macaulay’s splendid powers were employ- 
ed to give permanent point to the common misconception 
among our countrymen at home, that, immediately the English 
official is to the East of Suez, his whole nature changes, his 
whole moral fibre deteriorates, and he assumes with Eastern 
office the hateful vices of the Eastern despot. The better educa- 
ted class of Englishmen are beginning reluctantly and slowly to 
abandon the belief in what may be called Macaulay’s Anglo- 
Indian ; more than half against their will, the logic of simple 
facts is convincing them that their brethren employed in the 
administration of India are almost as honourable and efficient 
as themselves, and a hundred daily examples prove the truth of 
the old saying : Coelum, non animam, mutant qui trans mare cur- 
runt, But it takes a long time to disabuse the popular imagi- 
nation of a vividly conceived type, and it is extremely doubtful 
whether in spite of the easy facilities now existing for intercourse 
between India and England ; in spite of the fact that England 
is flooded with Anglo-Indian officials, retired or on leave, the 
whoie mass of whom hold, and perhaps rather tediously express, 
the same views on all radical points of the Anglo-Indian ad- 
ministration, the average man in the street would not rather 
trust any exuberantly verbose young Ghose or Chatterjee 
on Indian problems, than the most deliberate assurance of 
the most veteran Anglo-Indian Administrator. The former, 
they see for themselves, belongs to the people for whom 
he so eloquently pleads; the latter they more than suspect 
of being a blood and iron bureaucrat. They cannot and never 
will forget Nuncomar. And it seems almost as true to say 
that they have not faintly realised, and never will realise, the 
utter imposture of the patriotism to which the young Ghoses 
and Chatterjis treat them so generously. A sovereign demo- 
cracy, with all its good points, has its drawbacks, and among 
the most marked of these is the difficulties in which it finds 
itself in understanding Imperial subjects, and the difficulties it 
throws in the way of better informed people who do understand 
them and desire to solve them. Admirably adapted as the 
British character is for ruling itself within the four corners of 
its dear Island home, it is by no means so well qualified to ex- 
ercise a collective and effective control over the huge oriental 
dependencies of its crown, 
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Exactly as this is true, so is it certain that Demos will 
resent it ; he does not wish or care to hear of the defects 
of his intelligence. His passions are easily excited. Liberty 
isa cry to which he is always ready to give a hearty, roaring 
response The rare and scattered Indians he has seen are 
in his generous eyes his brothers in more than name, fluent 
speakers, wonderful manipulators of political phrases, and 
past masters in all those histrionic and deceptive arts by 
which Demosis most easily imposed upon. They speak to 
him with glowing eyes of the downtrodden millions of India, 
of whom they know very little more than honest Demos 
himself ; they paint the wrongs which the brutal bureau- 
cracy of England inflicts upon them in the name of a free 
and noble people. At this Demos is naturally enraged. It is 
art of the strength of his character that heis always in sym- 
pathy with the weaker side, and he has never been conspicuous 
for anything like a supra-normal discernment of Truth. He 
generalises rather rashly from the words of his dusky fluent 
friend that the suffering millions are all as well educated in 
Johnsonian English and the principles of Mill as the speaker 
himself, and it never strikes him with a sense of incongruity 
that, ifit were so, their suffering is barely intelligible, but their 
silence under it nothing short of a miracle. 

It is in this frame of mind, perhaps, that Demos is 
approached upon the subject of gagging the Native press. 
The very word is odious and an outrage on that sense of 
universal freedom and brotherhood in which the British 
public expansively indulges. It would be perfectly idle to 
hint ever so vaguely at fallacies in the major premiss of 
Demos’ simple argument. They are our fellow subjects, he 
says, and, therefore, free; it is the inalienable privilege of the 
free-born Briton to have a Free press. “ Don’t talk to me of 
Gagging; we do not live under any despotism now-a-days I 
should hope.” If you were to try to stem this torrent of 
platitude by suggesting that names were very often empty 
sound, and that the underlying reality was something very 
different from what an honest Briton might suspect from the 
promising labels on the cover, Demos would either not under- 
stand a distinction so subtle, or would fly into a rage and put you 
down as one more prejudiced official. Yet, in sober earnest, 
it is the principal object of this paper to insist, rather than 
point out, for the pointing out has been done so often, to insist 
upon the facts and get rid, as much as possible, of misleading 
phrases. It is because of the solid and perhaps insurmount- 
able resistance, founded upon a misunderstanding of the ele- 
ments of the whole subject, with which any proposal to curb 
the present intolerable license of the Vernacular press would 
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be met at home, that it is allowed to insult the Govenment 
and disgrace itself with the most perfect impunity. If it were 
possible to undermine the foundations of that misunderstand- 
ing, to put the position of the English in India clearly and 
simply before the common Englishman at home, to gain his 
attention and keep it until he had mastered the A. B. C. of 
that great problem of which he holdsin his horny-hand the 
ultimate key, the position of the Executive in India would 
be incalculably strengthened, and our relations with the subject 
races would lose much of cant, and gain much in wholesome- 
ness. Whether, however, the tribunal to which effective 
appeal has sooner or later to be made is qualified yet, by edu- 
cation and intelligence, to cope with a subject so complex 
and special as. England’s position and duties in India, is a 
question which few people would be sanguine enough to answer 
unqualifiedly in the affirmative. But while there is much in 
India which the Englishman at home will never even faintly 
understand, there are some comparatively simple considera- 
tions making for the conclusion that it would be no bad thing 
to substitute a discreet system of licensing for the present 
extremely indiscreet liberty of the Native press. It is these 
considerations, the simplest possible and lying upon the 
surface of our history and everyday experience, that will be 
selected. 

The word history suggests one cardinal fact which ought never 
to be forgotten in summing up the true position. I mean that 
the English won this country by the sword and keep it only 
by the same means. It is a very unpopular truth, and it is 
kept in the background as muchas possible, so much so in- 
deed that recent generations seem to forget that it is a fact 
at all. It is not brought thus prominently forward merely 
because of its minatory sound, but because it is most essen- 
tial in any fair and unprejudiced examination of what right 
the people of this country can fairly put forward to maintain 
a Free press. It may be assumed that, once the question is 
mooted, it will be defended by the natives as of right and not as 
of favour only. The value, then, of stating it at the outset upon 
a basis of historical truth cannot be over-estimated. Conceded 
that we have the power, as I suppose nobody will seriously 
deny, to break up every seditious press and flog every seditious 
Editor to-morrow, ‘the broader question—that which, to the 
honour of England be it said, lies on the conscience of every 
Englishman from the first to the last day of his service in this 
country—next arises. 

Have we the moral right to curb absolute freedom of utterance 
in India? Exception must be made of particular cases which 
fall within the reach of the criminal law. These the law 
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deals with as they arise, and they present no further difficulty. 
What is meant by the main proposition is whether, owing to 
essential and constant factors inherent in our rule over India, 
and paying every regard to political morality and political 
expediency (in so far as the two can be reconciled), we do not 
find ourselves in the result not only justified in withholding, 
but obliged to withhold, from our nominal fellow-subjects 
certain blessings and privileges of the almost perfect freedom 
we ourselves enjoy? And in particular, whether, looking first 
among these privileges to the freedom of the press, it is not 
our duty to ourselves and to the public tranquillity to put a 
permanent check on the publication and wide dissemination 
of seditious and disloyal literature ? 

The primary duty ‘of Governments, as of individuals, is self- 
preservation. Political suicide is no more justifiable, indeed it 
is a great deal less justifiable, than individual suicide. For in 
the death of a State is bound up a mass of other interests en- 
tirely incommensurate with what is lost by the death of any 
individual. It is true, perhaps, that the British rule in India is 
not, strictly speaking, definable in such terms as a State, ora 
Nation, or even a polity. It is an abnormal growth, the result 
of a vast and unparalleled experiment ; in its inception it may 
not have mattered essentially to the well-being of England, as 
then understood, whether the experiment succeeded or failed. 
The incentives to acquire an Indian appanage of empire lay 
rather in the necessity of forestalling other European nations 
with the like ambitions, than in any definite notion of Empire- 
making, or of the long train of political consequences to be 
drawn in the wake of what were at first mercantile rather 
than national conquests. But at the present day the Indian 
portion of the British Empire is of vital importance. And, 
although the British rule in India is altogether unlike anything 
of the kind that the modern world has ever seen, it is per- 
fectly true to say that any deliberate relinquishment of it 
would amount, from the point of view of the Empire asa 
whole, to political suicide. No one pretends that the most 
fatuous Radical statesman has yet gone the length of cons- 
clously advocating, in so many words, anything quite so foolish 
as this. But a great many Radical gentlemen—it would be 
an excess of politeness to call them statesmen—have undeni- 
ably advocated over and over again, with a pitiful warmth, 
measures of which the ultimate logical result seems to be the 
overthrow of the British Power in India. Trifling as the 
libertine utterances of a few scurrilous rags may appear, as a 
proximate cause of any result so vast and appalling, it is 
worth while to enquire whether they do not tend in that 
direction. 
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It is a truism as old as man that small beginnings may 
make unpleasantly large endings. The source of a mighty 
river appears very insignificant, but the river in full flood 
is the reverse of insignificant. If, then, on a fair consider- 
ation of the spirit and purpose of the free Native Press, we 
are reluctantly forced to the conclusion that whether a directly 
efficient cause or not, it is nevertheless distinctly a cause which 
might contribute, and is intended to contribute, to the overthrow 
of the established order, those who are responsible for the 
stability of the Government are bound to see that it does not 
grow beyond the reach of repression. To take any other 
view falls little short of advocating political suicide. When 
harsh truths of this kind are bluntly stated, easy-going folk 
are apt to smile in a superior way and talk vaguely of the 
folly of alarmist utterances. The importance of preserving 
an unruffied calm in the face of any and every contingent 
catastrophe is gently insisted upon, and it is hinted plainly 
enough that those who predict dangers are afraid of their own 
imaginings. But it is surely no indication of fear, to examine 
rigorously significant phenomena of daily occurrence, to fore- 
cast their inner meaning, and, if possible, to neutralize in time 
their perilous potentialities. There is a broad distinction 
between true courage and mere foolhardiness. It is the part 
of the former to realize the full contents of every germ of 
danger, and to be prepared to grasp any nettle, however 
poisonous, with a firm hand. The feeling which really under- 
lies the expressed sentiments of most responsible men in 
this country, when they discuss the Native Press, is that the 
danger of suppressing itis much greater than any danger to 
be apprehended from allowing it to continue on its evil ways. 
And from the personal standpoint this is no doubt true. No 
individual runs any appreciable risk from the maligant calum- 
nies of lying agitators; while any Governor who passed a 
gagging act would incur so much odium both in this country 
and at home, that it is not much to be wondered at if Gov- 
nors prefer to let the noxious weed alone. We salve our 
consciences over what we feel uneasily to be but at best an 
imperfect discharge of a primary political duty, by pretending 
that, after all, the press of India has not much influence ; and 
that it serves a useful purpose as a safety valve for all the 
poisonous gases of disaffection that would be otherwise 
generating in secret This is a poor piece of sophistry, almost 
as poor as that other feeble argument sometimes advanced 
in support of the freedom of the Native press, that here and 
there they do good by bringing to light some real grievance 
that might otherwise have escaped the notice of the authori- 
ties. 
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Considerations of this kind must always be more or 
less relative. In the case under discussion we are to consider 
the relative good and evil done by the Native Press. The 
good is infinitesimal ; in fact, it may very well be doubted 
whether any can be discovered; the evil is enormous and 
daily on the increase. Neither is it true to say that the Native 
Press wields no influence. It does not sway the people as 
much as it desires to do; otherwise there would be a general 
revolt to-morrow. But some of the worst papers have a large 
circulation, and the circulation by no means fully represents 
the numbers who actually read and imbibe the poison. An- 
other melancholy indication of the pernicious uses of the 
press is to be found in the notorious fact that, precisely as a 
paper is irreconcilably opposed to the Government, its circu- 
lation increases. There are Native journals of the most 
vicious character which have a circulation about three times 
as great asany English paper, and acircle of readers about 
thirty times as great. This huge body of crude and inflammable 
native opinion, uninstructed, restless, ignorant, often fanatical, 
takes its political doctrine from the writings of men who are 
almost the avowed enemies of the Government. It reads 
nothing on the other side, because there is nothing for it.to 
read. It is constantly told that its rulers are foreigners, haters 
of the old faith, tyrants, often even murderers; every induce- 
ment is held out to make the native brood on a sense of race 
injustice and race antipathy, and to cultivate ideals which 
could not long co-exist, were practical effect to be given to 
them, with the British rule in India. This picture is not in 
the least over coloured. Surely it is of a kind to make think- 
ing men seriously reconsider the situation, and turn over the 
old effete arguments for continuing to the Native Press a 
freedom that never should have been granted. 

It is easy to foresee that at this point a certain class of 
sentimentalists will protest that where there is so much smoke 
there must be some fire—that the inveterate hatred which is 
evinced in all the utterances of the Brahmin press must have 
an adequate cause ; that presumably that cause must be the 
injustice, or want of sympathy, shown by the ruling to the 
ruled race. This proposition entirely neglects one all power- 
ful and constantly operative cause, the permanent and prolific 
potency of racial distinctions, and of racial subjection. It 
it absolutely untrue to say that Government is ever wilfully 
and consistently unjust: on the contrary, its conscience is 
almost morbidly sensitive to the faintest reproach on this head, 
and it is rather in the habit of exaggerating and insisting 
upon the theoretical equality of all subjects of the Empress, 
But it is as true that it is contrary to the most deeply seated 
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principles of human nature that any large body of educated, 
ambitious alien opinion should ever be sincerely loyal toa 
foreign domination, It is mainly because Englishmen gene- 
rally shut their eyes to the fundamental fact that in India 
we are a Government founded on conquest and force, that 
we find so many theories as plausible as they are false almost 
universally current and popular. The Englishman is consti- 
tutionally and pre-eminently a free man, incapable of sub- 
mitting patiently to any alien yoke ; and he dislikes the idea 
that an enormous number !of his so-called fellow-subjects 
are quite differently situated in the vast and ever increasingly 
complex scheme of the Empire. He prefers to hide the 
disagreeable fact behind a pleasing and congenial fiction. 
The chiefly important functions of a Free press are its edu- 
cative, its critical and its informatory functions; and its value 
is in precise proportion to the efficiency with which it dis- 
charges them. Let us, then, examine by this test the value 
of the Free Vernacular press. A Free press ought, in theory, 
to educate uninstructed opinion; it ought to teach a class of 
readers whose capacity for independent and unguided reflec- 
tion is very small, to think wisely upon questions of policy 
and government; and if it is actuated by a becoming spirit 
and responsibility, it should also teach them to think calmly 
and rationally. But the mere statement of these primary obli- 
gations suggests large possibilities of abuse. It is one danger 
inseparable from the existence of a Free press, that it use its 
opportunities and its power to disseminate evil instead of 
good In a nation where a free press is so to speak organic, 
an integral part of the nation’s growth, any pernicious ten- 
dencies it may display in this direction, can be easily and 
almost automatically corrected. It is only on the very impro- 
bable and unnatural hypothesis that the entire press of such 
a nation should be in league to corrupt the national morality 
and subvert constituted authority, that the danger would be- 
come serious and real. And if such a condition of affairs 
were conceivable, it could only be because the nation was out 
of sympathy with the Government it had itself appointed and 
desired to be rid of it. The Government, however, being in 
reality the creature of the nation, it is quite impossible to 
imagine any such abnormal conditions persisting to the point 
of danger. Under normal and everyday conditions, it is 
almost an essential part of the constitution of a free people 
that its press should be free. But the case is manifestly dif- 
ferent where the press speaks for a subject race. In the former 
case the educative functions of the press are, speaking gener- 
ally, beneficial and extremely useful. It discusses national 
questions in easily intelligible language and presents to the 
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mass of its readers arguments and ideas which they would be 
unlikely to find for themselves. Above all, the press invariably 
takes sides, so that the masses can, if they choose, read every- 
thing that is to be said on both sides of any debateable 
subject. And lastly, with whatever animosity any section 
of the press may be animated against a particular measure, 
a particular party, or a particular politician, it is impossible 
that it should bein any true sense seditious or disloyal. On 
certain subjects, such as the conflict between capital and labour, 
its teachings may be inflammatory, andit may be answerable 
for mischievous ebullitions of class feeling. But, on the whole, 
itis as deeply saturated as the bulk of the people with the 
characteristically English veneration for law and order, and 
the equally characteristically English dislike of sensationally 
extreme and violent methods. In India every material factor 
in the problem is altered. The Free Vernacular press has no 
interests in common with the Government. It is the organ 
of a small but influential faction of disaffected men, who 
desire nothing so much as to embroil the relations existing 
between the Governors and the governed; whose constant 
object it is to obstruct the authorities; whose consciences, if 
they possess any, are so blunted by racial and fanatic passion, 
as to be insensible to any civic obligations. The educative 
influence of a Free press in such hands must inevitably be 
entirely evil ; and, in fact, recentexperience accumulates rapidly 
to prove that itis, if possible, more evil than tolerant men antici- 
pated, 

The educative function cf the press in India is thus seen 
to be wholly misused. It does not attempt to form a sound 
and loyal public opinion. It is not, like the Free press of 
a free country, in opposition, because the opposition are as 
interested as the ministerial organs in maintaining the essen- 
tials of good Government, while the Vernacular press aims 
solely at undermining and subverting an alien authority which 
it hates irreconcilably. To take a simple illustration, During 
the last three years the Western Presidency has been devas- 
tated by plague. The sufferings of an ignorant people under 
such a visitation are almost indescribable. They do not 
understand the simplest principles of hygiene and sanitation ; 
they are naturally altogether blind and indifferent to the 
enormous pecuniary interests at stake, the destruction of trade, 
and the tremendous additional strain imposed upon the machi- 
nery and finances of Government. They can hardly be ex- 
pected to comprehend the complex necessities compelling a 
sorely taxed administration to have recourse to every measure, 
however seemingly drastic, which, in the opinion of competent 
scientific advisers, may stay the progress of the pestilence. 
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No one can feel more deeply for the people, no one can 
sympathise more sincerely with the terrible sufferings, hard- 
ships and sorrows to which they are inevitably exposed during 
a virulent epidemic of plague, than the present writer. Left to 
themselves, they would, no doubt, infinitely prefer to die in 
thousands, than attempt to combat the plague by means of 
evacuation, segregation and inoculation. But the Government 
of a country has larger interests to protect than any individual, 
and it would be criminally neglectful of its responsibilities 
if, out of a false or timorous sentimentality, it permitted itself 
to fall in with the passive mood of the bulk of its ignorant 
subjects. Where the distance between the intellectual level 
of rulers and ruled is so enormous as it is in India, it becomes 
inevitable under these conditions that the latter should regard 
with unreasoning distrust, discontent, even, perhaps, animosity, 
the stringent preventive and repressive measures of the former. 
They realise keenly enough the present discomforts which 
these measures entail upon themselves, but they have nota 
spark of that enlightenment which might help them to see 
that Government is actuated solely by a desire for their 
own good and the prosperity of the country to which they 
belong. They are like children who hate the doctor and his 
healing draught, because the taste is bitter. What part has the 
Free press of Western India taken in dealing with the pecu- 
liar passions excited by Government plague measures? Has it 
ever counselled the people wisely ? Has it attempted to point 
cut to them that Government plague regulations are the out- 
come of the highest available scientific advice, and may, 
therefore, be presumed to be likely, if loyally obeyed and 
carried out, to check the spread of the disease? Nothing of 
the kind. The press has, almost unanimously, and from the 
first, harped upon the invidious theme of race distinction, has 
vilified almost every conspicuous officer engaged in carrying 
out the Government plague policy, has pandered disgracefully 
to the besotted ignorance and superstition of the people, has 
inflamed their anger at what they imagine to be the unneces- 
sary hardships inflicted upon them, has in every possible way 
striven to foment a dangerous spirit of discontent and to 
excite them to hatred and contempt of their rulers. Here 
if anywhere, was a splendid opportunity for the Free press 
to vindicate its claims to be a beneficent educative power. 
The men who control it are not so ignorant as to be able to 
claim even the poor indulgence of a misguided sincerity. 
They knew, as well as the officers whom they unceasingly 
abused, that the policy of Government was founded in en- 
lightened humanity. But they had not the honesty to say so. 
On the contrary they went to the people, week after week, day 
after day, with poisonous lies in their mouths. 
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They taught them that Government was unmeaningly harsh 
to them, and wickedly indulgent to Englishmen. This dan- 
gerous calumny has not been confined to the anonymous 
writers of Vernacular journals. Men whoclaim to be in the 
very front rank of educated native opinion, who brag freely 
enough of their political reputations and their unsullied honour, 
have not been above stooping to use it when it suited their 
purpose. Yet they at least knew perfectly well that, inexempt- 
ing Europeans from certain plague restrictions, Government 
was acting upon a then well-grounded belief that the European 
was practically immune, and not in the slightest degree 
upon the unworthy motive of emphasising race distinctions. 
The point would hardly deserve notice except as illustrating 
how very thinly the veneer of English phrase and English 
sentiment covers the underlying native conscience, even in 
the highest products of our various training schools. A 
gentleman who parades his honour as quite on a par with that 
of any British officer and almost in the same breath works 
himself into a fine spurious rage of indignation over an 
injustice which he knows perfectly well is no injustice at all, 
is an interesting and significant study. It is not, however, 
surprising that the implacable enemies of Government who 
control the Vernacular press should lay so much stress on 
this particular lie when it evidently passes current with men 
in a very different position, men whose connexion with Govern- 
ment ought to have taught them to use their abilities and 
influence to better purpose. 

As separable and distinct from the educative function, the 
other two functions of a Free press are comparatively insigni- 
ficant. The critical efforts of the press may be looked at from 
two sides, from the side of the Government which is commonly 
the object of criticism, and from the side of the people for 
whose benefit the criticism is undertaken. In the latter point 
of view the critical is hardly distinguishable from the educa- 
tive function, and need not be separately discussed. Obviously 
if the press abuses the powers it has for educating the dawn- 
ing intelligence of the masses, it will likewise abuse the 
powers it has for placing before them a criticism of the 
measures of their Rulers. And this is not only a priori pre- 
dicable, but is a fact to the general truth of which experience 
will, I think, testify, Criticism, to possess any real value, ought 
to be, in the first place, impartial ; in the second place, honest ; 
in the third place competent. Failing any of these qualities 
it is pro tanio less valuable; failing all of them it is altogether 
valueless, But the criticism which the Native press usually 
bestows upon the policy of Government is rarely either honest 
or impartial. It is vitiated by a radical bias against the 
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integrity of the Rulers. The writers for the press know as 
well as any one that their main premiss is false, but that does 
not deter them from using it in almost all their most popular 
arguments. On the assumption that the Government was 
sincerely and honestly striving, at least, as much for the welfare 
of the people as for its own, it would be almost impossible 
for the average Native Editor to fill a column of political 
criticism in a year. Buton the extraordinarily fecund hypo- 
thesis that the governing body is malevolently bent on repress- 
ing every higher aspiration of the subject masses, political 
agitators find no difficulty in manufacturing virulent attacks 
on almost every large measure of Government policy. Where 
the interests at stake are imperial, the common cry is that 
the expense is unjustly charged upon the already over-taxed 
ryot ; where the interests at stake are local, the Free press 
teaches the people that Government is actuated by a covert 
spirit of racial animosity and ineradicable injustice. Viewed 
from the other side, it is plain that the Government cannot 
derive much benefit or assistance from criticism of this kind. 
Here and there instances might be found where an intelligent 
and enlightened native opinion has thrown light upon some 
difficult problem of internal administration ; but such instances 
are,I fear, the exception proving the rule. Those who are 
responsible for the government of the country are not likely 
to profit much by a criticism which breathes a rancorous 
hatred in its every line, and imputes to the authorities a kind 
of injustice of which their whole lives and work offer the 
completest refutation. It is the well-known practice of the 
Government to circulate excerpts from the Vernacular press to 
administrative officers, partly for their information and 
occasionally, perhaps, for their guidance. The passages which 
are thus collected week by week under the supervision of a 
Government official, do not truly represent the worst phases 
of the malignancy of the Free press. But, although very 
much worse illustrations might easily be procured, these are 
frequently quite bad enough. It is difficult to imagine a 
worse training for a newly joined official, than the weekly 
perusal of selections from the Native press. With whatever 
high ideals of doing good to the people over whom he has been 
placed, with whatever philanthropic hopes of establishing 
between himself and them something like a genuine sympathy, 
with whatever sanguine illusions on the subject of our common 
brotherhood, he may have entered upon his career, his mind 
must soon be poisoned and embittered against the subject 
race by these specimens of their hopeless inaccessibility. He 
turns away sick and discomfited from a contemplation of so 
much evil for so much good. 
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It is in vain that Englishmen spend their lives in holding up 
high standards of justice and impartiality before eyes that are 
wilfully blind. Ifthe Free press truly reflects the sentiments 
of the peoples of India, then our unceasing efforts to raise 
them to higher levels, to implant in them some moral respon- 
sibility, to cultivate in them the germs of rational good citizen- 
ship, have been labour thrown away, It is not the purpose 
of this paper to prove that the Free press does not, in truth, 
represent the sentiments of the masses, any more than the 
foolish verbiage of the Congress does ; but itis part and the 
chief part of its purpose to show clearly that, while the Free 

ress is dominated by this peculiarly noxious spirit, it has no 

valid claim to continue Free. Freedom is an inestimably 
valuable gift which carries -with it high responsibilities. In 
such a complex case as that of our Indian Empire it is 
shackled by numerous implied conditions, and where those 
conditions are sytematically violated, the question assumes a 
sudden and sharp prominence, whether it is not time to revoke 
the gift ? 

Before passing ou to another topic, I may illustrate by a 
common example the character of the criticism by which the 
Native Free press is distinguished. Cases unfortunately occur 
with some frequency in which Englishmen, by rash acts of 
temper, become answerable for the lives of Natives. In ninety- 
nine out of every hundred of these cases there is no serious 
intention to kill, and death is hardly more than an accidental 
result. But the Native press fastens upon every instance and 
insists with groundless bitterness that, where the law is invoked 
between the White and the Black, it becomes a mere travesty 
of justice. The insinuation, not always even veiled in decent 
language, is that the judicial] tribunals of the country deliber- 
ately prostitute their honour and integrity to racial prejudice, 
The calumny is as vile as it is unfounded, And the men who 
sedulously propagate and repeat it know perfectly well that it 
isso. There was a certain notorious case in which an un- 
fortunate officer shot a native woman in the mists of the 
morning, mistaking her for a bear. No reasonable being 
ever had the slightest doubt but that the killing was a sad 
accident, and, under all the peculiar circumstances of the case, 
an accident for which there was a good deal of excuse. But 
the Native press seized upon it, and for years made capital 
out of it, pretending to believe that there had been an inten- 
tional miscarriage of justice. Not very long afterwards, pre- 
cisely the same thing occurred, but this time the delinquent 
was a rative customs peon. He was never even brought to 
trial, and I waited with some curiosity to see whether the 
Native press would exhaust itself in malignant vituperation 
VOL. CX.] 10 
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over this case. But, as far as I was able to ascertain, no local 
paper ever mentioned the occurrence. It did not suit them; 
they could not make it a peg on which to hang their false 
tirades about racial injustice. So with one accord they passed 
it over in silence. It is notorious, and no one is better aware 
of the fact than the editors of the Native press, that not a 
month passes in which natives are not treated in all the 
Sessions Courts of the country with precisely the same legal 
indulgence as that which, in the case of English offenders is 
invariably made the text of a furious attack on the judicial 
administration. If there is anything amiss with the leniency 
of which the papers always complain when an Englishman 
is the recipient of it, they have the same cause of complaint 
in thousands of cases yearly brought against their own country- 
men, But they never allude to them. They pretend not to 
see that, if there is an evil to be remedied, it is an evil in- 
herent in the law itself, not in the administration of it; and 
such criticism as they indulge in is vitiated and useless as it 
centres on a basic falsehood. 

Reflections on the informatory uses of the Press must be 
sufficiently obvious. A Free Native Press might discharge a 
valuable duty to the Government by keeping it informed of 
events and currents of Native opinion of which it might other- 
wise obtain no knowledge. And to a certain extent the 
Native press does in this way supply a want. But, unfortu- 
nately, the character of the particular items of news which it 
sedulously purveys is monotonously uniform, and _ usually 
limited to instances of what it chooses to consider injustice and 
oppression on the part of the Government agency. Unremit- 
ting enquiry and investigation prove that in ninety-nine cases 
out of a hundred the information given by the Press is wholly 
untrue, or grossly, and apparently purposely, exaggerated. Very 
few real abuses have been brought to light by this means. Nor 
does the Native press, as arule, honestly indicate important 
currents of Native opinion. Indirectly it no doubt does so, 
by the peculiar tone which pervades it in the discussion of 
certain lines of policy. But its object can hardly be des- 
cribed as informatory. It does not wish to warn Government 
of hidden dangers, but rather to inflame the causes of dis- 
contents and so aggravate, by secret and allusive methods, any 
dangerous feeling of the existence of which it may happen to 
be aware. If wetake such notorious instances as the cow- 
killing agitation, the Shivaji cult, and the more recent Ganpati 
propaganda, impartial observers must reluctantly conclude 
that the Native press was in conspiracy and warm sympathy 
with a mass of dangerous and inflammable opinion ; that it 
did not desire to expose the tendency of that opinion, but 
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rather to work on the fanatical and ignorant prepossessions of 
the subject races and to augment the embarrassments and diffi- 
culties with which in such delicate matters the Government 
found itself obliged to cope. 

Whenever information that might be essentially valuable 
to the Government is specially within the knowledge of the 
Native press, it may be said with reasonably general accuracy, 
that it is sedulously withheld ; it is only that kind of informa- 
tion, possessing little intrinsic value, which serves the purpose 
of disaffected political agitation, that is freely and irresponsibly 
offered. 

The apologists for the freedom of the Native press mainly 
rely on the safety valve argument. They maintain that, for 
good or evil, the unrestrained uutterances of the organs of 
Native opinion are exceedingly useful to intelligent readers 
as expressive indicia to deep undercurrents of popular feel- 
ing which would not otherwise come to the notice of the 
ruling power, And this argument is obviously closely con- 
nected with the topic I am now discussing. I think its 
importance is much over-rated. One part of it is that the 
feelings of irritation and disloyalty which find free expression 
in the Vernacular papers would constitute, if the press were 
forbidden to utter them, a hidden canker, and a focus of sedi- 
tious organization, the potential dangers of which are incalcu- 
lable. Thisis a specious proposition ; but its force depends 
mainly upon the true establishment in this calculation ofa 
ratio between cause and effect. It may very well be doubted 
whether, apart from the energy of the disaffected press as a 
fomenting agency, its own particular propaganda have any 
firm hold on the sentiments of the masses. The party respon- 

sible for the worst section of the Vernacular press is a small 
party. It contains a disproportionate share of a kind of per- 
verted ability, but the grievances -which excite its animosity 
are mostly personal to the clique and of a kind which the 
masses would not, if left to themselves, feel with any keenness, 
There is very little real sympathy between the educated 
Brahmin of our schools and the ryot, less a great deal than 
between the ryot and the district officer. But, by means of the 
Press, this solid and purposeful body of irreconcilable opinion 
makes itself felt to an extent altogether out of proportion te 
its true political importance. It does not put its own 
grievances, which, for the most part, amount to no more than 
an unsatisfied ambition, in the forefront of its programme. 
But it appeals with considerable skill and power to the religious 
and racial prejudices of the ignorant peasantry. On these, the 
Main texts of its diatribes, it does not hesitate, as I have 
already pointed out, to pervert the truth wholesale, and to mis- 
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represent both the motives and the character of the governing 
body. The ryots have no means of checking the surprising 
facts which are daily laid before them, and when these disgrace. 
ful instances of injustice are accompanied by a running com- 
mentary invoking their superstition and the deeply laid foun- 
dations of their ancient faith to rise in protest against the 
indignities put upon them by an unbelieving and unsym. 
pathetic race, it would be surprising if the effect did not greatly 
exceed the means andthe true causes of the agitators. Put 
in another way the disloyal sentiments with which the Native 
press abounds are not so much a safety valve for the escape 
of a superfluity of such feeling, permeating the uneducated classes 
in unascertainable volume and intensity, as the productive cause 
of as much of it as really does exist unexpressed and undefined, 
It is a very hazardous and a very reckless assumption that 
the opinion of the seditious Vernacular papers represents any 
large body of popular opinion outside the school to which 
the writers themselves belong. But it is reasonable to suppose 
that if publicists of that temper are permitted to disseminate 
their ideas with impunity and to fortify them with imaginary 
facts, and all the weight of racial and religious bias, they will 
succeed in time in Creating a correspondingly wide and un- 
desirable temper in large sections of the rural community. It is 
too much the fashion to pretend to mistake what we all know 
was originally, and even at present principally is, nothing more 
than a potential cause, for an unavoidable and on the whole 
salutary effect. 

There is another unamicable faature of the Native Vernacular 
press to. which it 1s questionable whether a parallel can be 
found in the Free press of other countries, I refer to the 
practice of black-mailing in which many of the lowest and 
most needy papers freely indulge, on which, indeed, they main- 
ly depend for existence. This is a moral rather than a politi- 
cal evil, and is of a kind which Government cannot very well 
attempt to deal with wholesale. It has not any very large 
or direct relevance to the broad principles upon which I claim 
that the whole Vernacular press of India should be subject to a 
system of discreet and temperate licensing. But it has an 
indirect value of its own for the purposes of this discussion, as 
an evidence of the moral level of the classes into whose hands 
the management of so great a power as the press may, at any 
moment, and very constantly does, fall. Black-mailing indivi- 
duals is an offence of which the most degraded portions of any 
national Free press may not, perhaps, be entirely guiltless. But 
the peculiar conditions of our rule in India expose a certain 
large and wealthy class of our subjects in a very marked 
degree to this indefensible persecution, I refer here, of course 
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to the Rajahs and Administrations of protected States. A 
number of Vernacular papers exist almost entirely on the 
profits they make out of the fears and sensitiveness of native 
rulers. Nothing is easier than to set up a press in the neigh- 
bourhood of an Agency and to terrorise Chiefs, by threats of 
exposing internal abuses, into paying ample hush money. 
Papers of this class have no justification whatever. Their 
complete and immediate suppression would be an unqualified 
blessing. And it may very well be doubted whether the best 
known and most influential organs of Native opinion are always 
above having recourse to this infamous means of replenish- 
ing the exchequer. 

The existence of such an evil, if it flourishes to the extent I 
imagine it does, is not so much a reason in itself for curtailing 
the liberty of the entire Native press, asan indication of the 
startling want of those high moral qualities, in those who set 
up as educators of native opinion, which should form an 
essential prerequisite to the establishment and wholesome 
erowth of an irreproachable Free press. The crisis of the Boer 
War has, unfortunately, revealed a depth of malignancy and 
baseness in certain sections of disloyal Irish opinion at home 
which can hardly be surpassed by the worst Indian agitators, 
And there will, no doubt, be found apologists of sedition to 
argue that the case for licensing Vernacular papers in this 
country is no stronger than it is for licensing Fenian papers 
at home. The test of this argument is the extent of actual and 
potential danger properly attributable to the causes under 
comparison, There can be very little doubt that, however 
virulent and disaffected the Fenian and Roman Catholic 
Irishry may be, they could hardly constitute any real 
imperial danger. But the same spirit, diffused over the 
vast and alien population of India, might produce the most 
dreadful and far-reaching consequences. And, apart from that 
predominating consideration, there is a very general feeling 
that the Irish have recently far exceeded all legitimate limits 
of free and allowable criticism. It would not be at all surpris- 
ing, and it certainly would not greatly shock the public con- 
science at home, if some of the worst Fenian offenders were 
punished with extreme rigour. | 

One ground upon which any measure such as I now ad- 
vocate is always stubbornly combated is that it is retro. 
gressive, and unworthy of the great principle of political 
education which has always underlain our government of 
this country. It has been the aim of successive administra- 
tions to foster in the people a spirit of self-government, to 
create, wherever possible, a spirit of civic responsibility, and to 
admit more of our follow-subjects, day by day and year by year, 
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to a participation in the machinery of Government. In further- 
ance of this programme, we introduced a system of local self- 
government, we conceded full liberty of the press, we instituted 
trial by jury—all the characteristic and most prized privileges 
of a free people. But, in doing so, we greatly over-estimated 
the intelligence and ethical progress of the agency available, 
and we ignored the cardinal fact thatthe people is not free, 
Very few who are competent to speak with authority, dare say 
that any of these experiments have proved successful, But 
fewer still have the courage to avow the fundamental error 
and to suggest the withdrawal of privileges which the Indian 
people is not yet fit to enjoy. Moral enervation appears to 
paralyse our responsible rulers in face of the difficulty they 
have created. They will not own that their theories were pre- 
mature and presupposed many non-existent conditions. They 
refuse to do more than feebly reiterate that any corrective 
steps would be painfully retrograde. If you have given a child 
a dangerous weapon to play with and find that his inexperience 
in handling it is likely to result in a tragedy, you would hardly 
call it a retrogressive step to take it away again in time. Ina 
concrete instance of this simple kind, everyones common sense 
would approve your action as both humane and prudent. 
Precisely the same considerations apply on a larger scale and, 
therefore, more forcibly to the administrative problem I 
am dealing with. The existence of a Free press in India, 
under present conditions, and managed as it is now being 
managed, constitutes a real and growing danger to the entire 
community. Have we the courage to face the facts and 
throttle the evil while there is yet time? The remedy is so 
simple and rational that, once we disabuse our minds of senti- 
mental and theoretical prepossessions, it can scarcely fail to 
meet with general approval, Let the Vernacular press be 
licensed; let those papers which exist only to vilify Government 
and its officers, to stir up sedition and ill-will, to pervert the 
truth and misrepresent everyone of our motives, be sternly and 
uncompromisingly suppressed. There are some reputable and 
long-established Vernacular papers, such for example as the 
Rast Goftar, or the Zndian Spectator, which would have nothing 
to apprehend from the introduction of a system of licensing. 
Indeed no paper which deserved to be free would be anything 
but free: the curbs would be applied only to those ran- 
corous irreconcilable spirits whose senseless rage against 
authority is not rooted in pure motive, sincerity, truth or 
patriotism, but in the vile soil of splenetic vanity and absorb- 
ing selfishness. 

TRUTH. 













































Art XII—THE SOCIAL CONSTITUTION OF THE 
ARYAN HINDOOS. 


\V* propose in this and succeeding articles to trace the 

genesis and give ahistorical account of the social 
customs and practices of the Hindoos prevalent in the Vedic, 
the Epic, the Rationalistic, the Buddhist, the Pauranik and the 
Modern periods, noticing which of these customs are universal 
and invariable and which of them local and variable, and how 
and when the latter underwent modifications, 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE HINDOOS DURING 
THE VEDIC PERIOD. 


(B. C. 2000 to B. C. 1400.) 


The history of Aryan Hindoo civilisation forms a bright 
chapter in universal history. Ancient Hindoo culture and pro- 
gress have been pronounced by competent authorities to be 
unique in the history of the world. No other nation of ancient 
or modern times can show so brilliant a record of thirty cen- 
turies of progress. It contains all the essential features of 
what is called the philosophy of history through successive 
ages—the religious, intellectual and political advancement of 
the Hindoos, as well as the excellence of their social and 
domestic customs and institutions. It presents, in short, a faith- 
ful picture of their successes, failures and struggles in forming 
and developing a national life. It is not correct to say that the 
Rig Veda was the beginning of Hindoo civilisation, ‘‘ Even 
before the Aryan stock,” says Professor Max Miller, “ was 
separated and dispersed to all the corners of the world, they 
had nearly all the ingredients of -a civilised life.” 

Hindooism, according to Mr. C.B. Clarke, consists in the 
observance of the manners and customs of a particular place 
at a particular time, and necessarily varies from day to day, 
and from place to place, like the hues of the rainbow. This 
remark, without explanation, is likely to produce a mis- 
conception leading to erroneous conclusions. For upwards 
of 3,000 years Hindooism has.lasted, defying the ravages of 
time, the revolution of empires, the vicissitudes of Governments, 
the iconoclastic spirit of the Mohammedans and the Missionary 
zeal of Christians. The true basis of Hindooism, as a religious 
alliance and a social league, is solid and strong and not liable 
to destruction by any changes in the mere outward form of 
its observance. The ancient Aryans used to worship Nature, 
the modern Hindoos are image-worshippers; there was no 
caste distinction in ancient times; it is now rigorously ob« 
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served ; but such differences in the mode of worship, or in 
the social constitution, do not affect the fundamental principles 
of Hindooism as a great humanising force, a firm basis of reli- 
gious culture and social unity. 

‘“‘It is language and religion that make a people, but religion 
is even a more powerful agent than language.” The ancient 
Scriptures of the Hindoos are the Vedas. They are four in 
number, the Rig, the Yajur, the Sama and the Atharva. The 
first is a collection of hymns and poems of various dates, 
but may be roughly ascribed to the 14th or 15th century 
B.C. The Rig was divided into eleven mondals, or books, and 
out of these were formed the other three Vedas. The Yajur 
and the Sama may be described as prayer-books compiled 
from the Rig for the use of the choristers and the ministers 
of the priests, and contain little besides what is found in the 
earliest and most sacred Veda. The Atharva, the latest com- 
pilation, may be described as a collection of poems mixed up 
with popular sayings, medical advice, magical formule and 
the like. The Brahmanas, or commentaries on the Vedas, the 
object of which was to explain obscure passages in the old 
hymns, gave place to the Sutras, “ the strings,” or manuals of 
the grammarians, 

In the absence of any Vernacular or Sanscrit history of 
these early times, except what can be known from the Sanscrit 
works on religion, literature and romance, we are constrained to 
refer to European writers. Mr. R. C. Dutt’s History of Aryan 
Civilisation may also be occasionally referred to as throwing 
light upon the subject of our enquiry. The authenticity and 
true value of history depend upon the extent to which it agrees 
with the actual state of things. If a writer does not confine 
himself to a faithful picture, but gives only a coloured version 
according to the light of his own ideas, it ought to be thorough- 
ly examined before we accept it. Besides, to do justice to 
our venerable Rishis, we should always bear in mind that, as 
their glorious achievements introduced into India an _ un- 
paralleled civilisation, and as they have left to us imperishable 
monuments of their genius and extraordinary powers, our 
business should be, not so much to adversely criticise, as to 
clearly understand them. MHaphazard and careless conclusions 
upon insufficient data serve no useful purpose. It will not 
do to say that the Aryan Hindoos were beef-eaters, Soma-rasha 
drinkers, and worshippers of the planets and the elements, and 
therefrom jump to the conclusion that they were a supersti- 
tious and barbarous people. To rise from Nature to Nature's 
God is the most natural and approved form of Divine worship. 
Religion enters into the very minutest details of Hindoo life. 
Eating and drinking, in what at first sight appears to be a bess 
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tial form of self-indulgence, being associated with religion, 
can seldom produce that degradation and demoralisation which 
follow when they are indulged in for the mere gratification of 
the passions. 

The primitive Aryans led a simple life. They pursued agri- 
culture, possessing large herds of domestic animals, Plain living 
and high thinking were what they were noted for. ‘These were 
also the principal characteristics of the ancient Greeks and 
Romans. From Sparta strangers were, as much as practicable, 
excluded by law, lest they should introduce bad customs, soft 
manners Or vicious habits. The whole of the citizens, young 
and old, made their principal repast at the public tables. The 
meals were coarse and parsimonious ; the conversation was 
fitted to improve the youth in virtue and cultivate the patriotic 
spirit, The well-known anecdote in the life of Cincinnatus, 
the Roman Dictator, affords a typical example of Roman sim- 
plicity of manners. He naturally preferred the charms of a 
retired country life to the fatiguing splendours of office, and, on 
hearing that the senate had appointed him a Dictator, said to 
his wife : “I fear, my dear wife, that for this year our little 
fields must remain unsown.” Such sturdy and frugal habits 
and pastoral tastes also characterised the ancient Hindoos, 
whose main industry was agriculture. Our educated country- 
men now regard such a useful and healthy occupation as be- 
neath their dignity, hankering after Government service or 
rushing into the learned professions, which are already over- 
crowded. 

That the Vedic Hindoos used to cultivate the land appears 
evident from the following hymn in the Rig Veda. “ Let the 
oxen work merrily ; let the men work merrily ; let the plough 
move on merrily. Fasten the traces merrily ; ply the goad 
merrily. O Suna and Sira, accept this hymn. Moisten this 
earth with the rain you have created in the sky, O fortunate 
Sita (furrow) proceed onwards, we pray unto thee; do thou 
bestow on us wealth and an abundant crops: May Indra accept 
Sita. May Pushan lead her onwards. May she be filled with 
water, and yield us corn year after year.” 

Rig Veda IV, 57,4 to 7. 

The caste system was unknown to the primitive Hindoos, 
the only distinction recognised being between Aryans and 
Non-Aryans, or aborigines, who were hunting tribes. “ If, ” 
says Professor Max Miiller, “ with all the documents before 
us, we ask the question, does caste as we find it in Manu and 
at the present time, form one of the most ancient religious 
teachings of the Vedas? We can answer it with a decided no.” 

The Aryans had advanced beyond the rude existence of the 
hunter to the settled industry of the cultivator of the soil. 
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Their domestic customs and laws of inheritance were nearly 
the same as those which now prevail in India. In fact, some of 
the customs have undergone changes for the worse. The 
women were treated with greater respect and were not 
kept in seclusion. They performed rites and ceremonies and 
composed hymns, Hindoo matrons were careful and diligent 
in exercising supervision over domestic affairs, Girls often 
married at an advanced age, and there were no restrictions 
against widow marriage. The practice of Sati or widow-burning 
was unknown. 

The religion of the Vedic Hindoos was purely theistic, 
Monotheism is inculcated in the Vedas as appears from the 
following hymn in the Rig Veda. 

“Inthe beginning He of the golden womb existed. He 
was the Lord of all from his birth. He placed this’ earth and 
sky in their respective places. Whom shall we worship with 
offerings ? Him who has given life and strength, whose will is 
obeyed by all the gods ; whose shadow is immortality ; whose 
slave is death. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him 
who by his power is the sole King of all the living beings that 
see and move; Him whois the Lord of all bipeds and quad. 
rupeds. Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him by 
whose power these snowy mountains have been made and 
whose creations are this earth and its oceans. Him whose 
arms are these quarters of space. Whom shall we worship 
with offerings ? Him who has fixed in their places this sky 
and this earth ; Him who has established the heavens and the 
highest heaven; Him who has measured the firmament. 
Whom shall we worship with offerings ? Him by whom tke 
sounding sky and earth have been fixed and expanded ; 
Him whom the resplendent sky and earth own as Almighty; 
Him by whose support the sun rises and gains lustre.” 


THE MANNERS AND CUSTOMS OF THE HINDOOS IN 
THE EPIC PERIOD. 


(B. C. 1400 to B. C. 1000.) 


In this period the two celebrated epic poems the Mahabha- 
rata and the Ramayan were composed. As the Mahabharata 
celebrates the Lunar race of Delhi, so the Ramayan forms the 
epic history of the Solar race of Ajodha, the ancient capital of 
Oudh. Thetwo poems preserve the legends of the two most 
famous ancient Hindoo dynasties. The compiler of the Maha- 
bharata was Vyasa, and the compiler of the Ramayan Valmiki. 
Both of them are held in universal esteem and admiration “ for 
their magnificence of imagery and elegance of description. 
They embrace history, geography, genealogy, theology and 
the nucleus of many a popular myth.” Both works are more 
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voluminous than either Homer’s Iliad or Virgil’s Aeneid. 
The Mahabharata contains 220,000 and the Ramayana 48,000 
lines, while the Iliad contains only 16,000 and the Aeneid less 
than 13,000 lines. 

“The Mahabharata has a great historical value, not as a 
true account of the incidents of the war which forms the 
subject, but as a picture of the manners and civilisation of the 
early Epic Age. We see in this venerable epic how Hindoos 
lived and fought, acted and felt three thousand years ago. 
We find that young princes were eagerly trained to arms, and 
that Kuru mothers, sisters and wives came out in public and 
witnessed with pride the tournaments in which their sons, 
brothers and husbands distinguished themselves. We see how 
girls were married at an advanced age and princesses famed for 
their beauty often selected their husbands from among the 
princes who came to seek their hands. We see how jealousies 
among neighbouring kings broke out into sanguinary wars and 
how the bitterness of such feuds was restrained by the laws 
of honour and of chivalry. Victors in such wars performed the 
Asvamecdha or the horse-sacrifice, and all the princes of the 
Hindoo world were invited to these grand imperial festi- 
vities.” 

Dutt’s Ancient and Modern [ndia. 

The same author gives a glowing account of the manners 
and civilisation of the Hindoos, gleaned from the Ramayana, 
“In this inestimable ancient Epic,” he says, “we find how 
different races like the Kosalas and the Vedehas lived side by 
side along the fertile valley of the Ganges, and how the whole 
of Southern India was still inhabited by those barbarian abori- 
gines who have been describéd by the poet as bears and 
monkeys. We see how kings strove-to secure the happiness 
and earn the good will of the people and how the people were 
devotedly loyal to their kings. Young princes were trained in 
arms and also in all the learning of the age, and princesses famed 
for their beauty attracted numbers of suitors, from whom the 
bravest and the most skilful in arms were selected. Kings 
not unfrequently had a large number of wives ; the mutual 
jealousies of rival queens often disturbed the even course of 
administration; and a favourite and strong-minded queen 
secured the succession of her issue to the throne and the 
banishment of rival princes.” 

The four castes—Brahmins, Kshattriyas, Vaisyas and Sudras 
—were formed during this period. In the Vedic Age each 
householder was a husbandman, warrior and priest. He 
Performed all the functions now assigned to a special class, 
But by degrees persons blessed with leisure and learning and 
versed in Vedic lore were selected by the King to perform the 
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great sacrifices. In this way the Brahmins or the priestly 
class sprang up. As the Aryan conquest became more ex. 
tensive, fortunate soldiers received a larger share of the lagds 
than others, and cultivated them, not with their own hands as 
before, but by means of the aborigines. These wealthy war. 
riors, or fighting companions of the King, were honoured with 
the appellation of Kshattriyas, literally “of the royal stock, 
The agricuitural settlers were called Vaisyas, and in thé early 
times, formed the bulk of the people. The conquered abori- 
gines, reduced to the condition of serfs, were called Sudras, In 
this way the four castes arose, The first three castes were of 


Aryan descent and were known by the term (fa) Dwija, or 


twice-born. They could all participate in the sacrifices and 
worshipped the same gods, The Sudras were not allowed to 
be present at these religious sacrifices or feasts, or study the 
holy books. They remained in a servile condition and had 
to do all the dirty and hard work of the village community, © 

The superiority of the Brahmins is founded upon the 
following legend. It is said that the Brahmins sprang up from 
the mouth of Brahma or the Creator, the Kshattriyas from his 
arm, the Vaisyas from his thigh, and the Sudra from his feet, 
The true import of this mythology is: that the Brahmins 
represented the brain-power, and the Kshattriyas the physical 
power, of the nation ; the two other classes undertook to supply 
food and render personal service respectively. The duty of the 
Sudra was to serve, that of the Kshattriyas to fight and preserve 
public peace, that of the Vaisya to cultivate industries, and that 
of the Brahmins to look after the spiritual welfare of the people, 
By assuming priestly functions they renounced all claim to 
royal dignity. They were most competent to be the guides 
and rulers and the counsellors of kings; but they did not 
choose to be kings themselves. 

“ The system of caste,” says Dr. Hunter, “ exercises a great 
influence upon the industries of the people. Each caste is in the 
first place a trade-guild. It ensures the proper training of the 
youth of its own special craft ; it makes rules for the conduct of 
business; and it promotes good feeling by feasts or social gather- 
ings. The famous manufactures of mediaeval India,—its mus- 
lins, silks, cloth of gold, inlaid weapons, and exquisite work in 
precious stones—were brought to perfection under the care of 
the castes or trade-guilds. Such guilds may still be found in 
full work in many parts of India.” 

The system of caste, however, is not anunmixed blessing. It 
has divided and disunited the compact body of the Hindoos 
into separatin sections, placing the common people under the 
domination of the priestly class, and thereby obstructing the 
growth of popular freedom and progress. 
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But it is not so much the social as the economic results 
of the caste system which are injurious. “ Accustomed to 
look upon toil as slavery, the Hindoos (of the higher castes) 
have never worked more than was necessary to supply their 
wants. Capital, therefore, the surplus of production above 
consumption, has never existed; and in the absence of 
capital, any high advance in material civilization is impos- 
sible. Another element of such an advance, co-operation, 
has been equally unknown. Division of labour, in its literal 
sense, Of giving to every man a separate employment, has 
indeed been carried to its utmost length ; but the division of 
labour in its economical signification as a method of co-opera- 
tion has been rendered impossible by the contempt which 
divides man from man. On this subject false appearances, and 
inaccurate names for these appearances, have led many writers 
into error. Division of labor as a term of Poitical Economy 
means a division of processes in order to an ultimate combi- 
nation of results. Division of labour as predicable of Indian 
art or manufacture, means a division of results (each man being 
able to do only one thing) effected by a combination of pro- 
cesses (each man performing the whole of the processes re- 
quisite to produce the single result.)”’ 
Hunter's “ Annals of Rural Bengal.” 

But although the caste system introduced in this Age failed 
to produce good economic results and unite scciety, the social 
life of the Hindoos was highly civilised. Girls were married 
at an advanced age, and child-marriage was yet unknown. 
There was not only no restriction against widow-marriage, 
but it was expressly sanctioned, the rites and ceremonies 
which a widow had to perform before she was re-married being 
distinctly laid down. “ Rise up woman,” says the Rig Veda to 
a widow-lady, “ thou art lying by the side of one whose life is 
gone ; come to the world of the living away from thy husband 
and become the wife of him who holds thy hand, and be willing 
to marry thee.” The illustrious antiquarian and scholar, Dr. 
Rajendra Lal Mittra, gave a clear philological proof as to the 
sanction of the re-marriage of Hindoo widows, both of law and 
custom in ancient times. According to him the very existence 
of such words as dtdhisu, a man that has married a widow, 
parapurva, a woman that has miarried a second husband, and 
punarbhava, a son of a woman by her second husband, in 
Sanscrit from an early age, proves the custom. The practice 
of Sati or widow-burning was then unknown, 

The system of education was what is now prevalent in our 
tols, the pupils receiving not only intellectual but moral train- 
ing. They were taught by précept as well as by example. 
Liying during the period of their studentship under the per- 
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sonal superintendence of their gurus or teachers, they learned and 
practised those domestic and religious virtues which, in after. 
life, steod them in good stead in their dealings with mankind, 
Cheerful obedience to their elders, hospitality to strangers and 
simplicity of life were the happy results of the Aryan mode of 
teaching, contrasting favourably with the English method, which 
unfortunately tends to produce a spirit of disobedience and 
insolence ; cold, phlegmatic and unsympathetic treatment of 
strangers, and a high style of living often unsuited to one’s con- 
dition and circumstances in life. The Hindoos are specially noted 
as a race of hospitable people. Charity is their peculiar charac. 
teristic. Giving alms tothe beggar is almost a daily practice 
with them. The countless beggars in India mainly subsist on 
private charity. The only thing wanted is that proper discretion 
should be exercised in relieving the poor and distressed. Indiscri- 
minate charity tends to hold out a premium to idleness and sloth, 
Able-bodied paupers are not entitled, on principle, to charitable 
relief. While guarding ourselves against the baneful influence 
of callousness and hard-heartedness resulting from habitual 
apathy or indifference to appeals of real distress, precaution 
should be taken that our alms, instead of benefiting the men- 
dicants, may not injure them by depriving them of the 
commendable spirit of self-help and self-reliance. 

The females enjoyed perfect liberty and obtained equal 
advantages of education with men. There were lady-Rishies 
who composed hymns of the Rig Veda, and it is stated by a 
high authority that the Gaztx7, which is held as a sacred hymn 
of daily prayer for a Brahmin, was composed by a_lady-Rishi. 
Cultured ladies such as Visvabara, Romasa, Lopamudra, 
Atri, and others composed parts of the Rig Veda and were 
ranked as Vedic Rishis. In their Charans and Parishads— 
like the Grammar Schools and Universities of modern 
Europe—some of the highest chairs, according to Professor 
Max Miiller, were creditably occupied by lady-Professors. 

Ladies in those days attended social gatherings in which 
religious or literary subjects were topics of discourse, and in one 
of such discourses a learned lady, by name Gargi, is said to have 
vanquished in argument the celebrated jurist Yajnavalkya him- 
self. Maitriya, the wife of this learned Rishi, was deeply versed 
in Vedic knowledge. There are passages in the Rig Veda such 
as, ‘the great Rishis who have been invited to the sacrifice, 
have come with their wives,” which go to show that the Hindoo 
females were not held in seclusion, but took an intelligent 
part in social and religious matters. The Zenana system has 
been the outcome of Mohammedan rule in India, and 1s 
still prevalent, although Indian society has much improved 
under the civilising influence of the English Government. If 
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itis thought desirable to allow Hindoe ladies the liberty which 
their ancestors unquestionably enjoyed in ancient times, we 
must decide the question with regard to two important points: 
first, whether Hindoo society, as at present constituted, is ripe 
for such a change; secondly, whether Hindoo females have 
received such a degree of education and culture as to be likely 
to make good use of their liberty. The general improvement 
of Hindoo society is a necessary condition of safe female 
emancipation. In fact, female education and female emanci- 
pation must go hand in hand, or else there is danger of liberty 
degenerating into license. 

Although the Vedic mode of worship still continued, rites 
and ceremonies acquired an undue importance in this period 
so as to affect the purely spiritual character and the simple 
spirit of the Vedic hymns and religion. The Brahmanas, or 
Commentaries on the Vedas, which were now composed, dwelt 
largely on sacrificial rites and their object and meaning ; and 
the idea of religion itself was associated with a punctilious 
performance of such rites in all their minute details rather 
than with earnest and fervent prayer to God. 


( To be continued.) 
KAILAS CHUNDRA KANJILAL, B. L. 
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ArT XIII—NOTES FROM THE CALCUTTA ZOOLO. 
GICAL GARDENS. 


No. IV. 
(Continued from the Calcutta Review, July 1898, No. 213.) 


MONG the novelties which attracted my notice during a 

visit paid to the Calcutta Zoological Gardens on the 

17th October 1899, the following are deserving of careful inspec- 
tion by reason of their exotic habitat, rarity and beauty. 

In the Birds of Prey House, to the south-west of the 
Dumraon House are, at present, exhibited specimens of three 
species of exotic vultures, namely, the Cinereous Vulture 
(Vultur menachus, Linn.), the Black Vulture (Cathartes atra- 
tus, Bartr.), and the Turkey Vulture (Cathartes aura, Linn.), 
Of the Cinereous Vulture, there is a single specimen, which 
occupies the northernmost of the western series of the cages 
in the House. It is labelled as having heen obtained by 
exchange and is found in Southern Europe. It is also said 
to occur in Northern Africa, South-western Asia, parts of 
Central Asia, India and China, The range of this bird 
within Indian limits is confined to the Himalayas, and, during 
the cold weather, it even visits parts of North-western India. 
The length of this bird is about 42 inches; that of the tail 
being 17 inches, and that of the wing 30 inches. The colour 
of its plumage is blackish brown throughout, with a ruddy 
gloss on the mantle in freshly moulted specimens. Its under- 
surface is sometimes darker than its upper surface; the quills 
and the tail are almost black. The occiput and the lower 
tail-coverts are paler than the rest of its plumage. Its bill is 
blackish brown; cere pale mauve; irides brown; the naked 
skin of the neck of a livid flesh colour; the legs and feet 
creamy or pearl white. Naturalists believe that this kird 
breeds in the Himalayas, though its nest has not been met 
with within the limits of India proper. It breeds in the rocky 
and inaccessible fastnesses of the principal mountain-ranges of 
Southern Europe, about February or March, building a huge 
nest of sticks and laying a single egg richly marked with 
dark red colour. Colonel Irby, however, says that this species 
breeds in Spain in trees, laying only one egg about the begin- 
ning of April. Its habits are like those of the rest of the 
members of the Vulture family. The Cinereous Vulture feeds 


‘chiefly on carrion, which it discovers by soaring to a great height 


in the air and watching not only the ground below and in the 
circuit of its vision, but also the other vultures soaring at the 
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same height. If one of these descends, its neighbours, soar- 
ing at a distance, at once instinctively guess that it has 
discovered some food and at once swoop down to the same 
point. The fable narrated in respect of the King Vulture 
(Gypagus papa) of Tropical America, that all the smaller 
vultures wait patiently round a carcase until the “ King” has 
satisfied his voracious appetite, is also told of the Cinereous 
Vulture. The latter, it is said, drives away all the Griffon 
Vultures from any carcase which they may be feeding upon. 
The Black and the Turkey Vultures are strictly confined 
to America only. Of the Black Vulture, there are four speci- 
mens in the Alipur Menagerie, all acquired by exchange 
which occupy the central of the western series of cages ; 
while there is only one specimen of the Turkey Vulture, 
acquired by purchase, which occupies the southernmost of 
the western series of the cages. Some naturalists divide the 
Vulture family (Vulturidz) into the Old World Vultures 
(Vulturing) and the New World Vultures (Sarcorhamphine) ; 
while others classify the Old World Vultures as a sub-family 
(Vulturinge) of the Falcons, and constitute the New World Vul- 
tures, which are distinguished by the possession of a perforated 
nostril, the absence of an “after-shaft ” to the feathers and the 
possession of a small hind toe raised above the level of the 
other toes, into a distinct family (Cathartidz) of the order 
Accipitres. These vultures being very aberrant forms of the 
Raptores, by reason of their differing from the ordinary Bird 
of Prey in their anatomy and osteology, some ornithologists 
have even gone the length of suggesting that they are more 
nearly allied to the Storks and even to the Hornbills. The 
family Cathartide includes three genera, viz., Cathartes 
(Turkey Vultures); Sarcorhamphus (Condors), and Gypagus 
(King Vultures), Besides the Black and the Turkey Vultures, 
referred to above,- both of. which belong to the genus 
Cathartes, the genus Sarcorhamphus is also represented in 
the Gardens by two fine specimens of the Condor, which 
has been noticed in one of my previous papers. Both the 
Cathartes aura (Turkey Vulture), and C. atratus (Black 
Vulture) are very abundant in many of the southern cities 
and villages of the United States, where they can be seen 
flying about the streets or perching on the house-tops as 
unconcernedly as if they were domestic animals, They are 
lond of feeding on carrion by reason of the fact that they cannot 
kill game themselves, and their beaks are not powerful enough 
to tear off the tough skin of many animals until it is softened 
by putrefaction. Dr. W. L. Ralph says :—‘* When they find 
adead animal they will not leave it until all but the bones 
and other hard parts have been consumed, and if it be a 
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large one, or if it have a tough skin, they will often remain near 
it for days, roosting by night inthe trees near by. After 
they have eaten—and sometimes they will gorge themselye, 
until the food will run off their mouths when they move—they 
will—if they are not too full to fly, roost in the nearest trees 
until their meal is partly digested, and then commence eating 
again. Many times I have seen these birds in company with 
the Black Vulture floating down a stream on a dead alligator, 
cow, or other large animal, crowded so closely together that 
they could hardly keep their balance, and followed by a number 
on the wing. I have never seen them fight very much when 
feeding, but they will scold and peck at one another, and some 
times two birds will get hold of the same piece of meat and 
pull against each other until it breaks, or until the weaker one 
has to give it up.” 

Leaving the Birds of Prey House, we take a short cut to the 
aviary which is built on an arm of the serpentine lake just to the 
east of the Andul House. We find in this house a pair of the 
Australian Pelucan (Pelecanis conspicillatus, Gould), |\which are 
labelled as having been obtained by exchange. It isa large bird 
with an immense yellow bill, hooked at the end, and an enor- 
mous gular pouch, and having black and white plumage. It is 
found in abundance in the southern creeks of Australia, and 
generally builds its nest on the shore. The Pelicans are dis- 
tributed over the temperate and tropical parts of both the Old 
and the New Worlds. Almost all the species develope a patch 
of yellow or brown colour on the breast during the breeding 
season, as also a crest on the head. Confined in the same cage 
with the Australian Pelicans are a pair of the Roseate Pelican 
(Pelecanus onocrotalus) the plumage of which is of a beautiful 
rose-pink colour. 

There is a tradition to the effect that the Pelican feeds her 
young ones with her own blood. This is, however, a myth, 
pure and simple, which has arisen from the fact of the bird 
pressing the red tip of its beak upon the breast in order to 
empty its pouch more easily, the crimson colour of the tip of 
the bill being mistaken for blood. This fable may have 
originated from another source. The Flamingo has the habit of 
feeding its young with a bloody-looking liquid which it squirts 
from its own mouth into the mouths of its young. This habit 
may have been transferred by mistake from the Flamingo to 
the Pelican. The celebrated antiquary, Sir Thomas Browne, 
pointed out the mistake long ago in his Vulgar Errors. He 
says that the so-called Pelican represented in ecclesiastical and 
emblematic paintings and carvings as feeding her young with 
her own blood, does not look quite like a Pelican. 

Then we proceed to the Reptile House, where we find in the 
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westernmost of the northern series of wall-cages a fine speci- 
men of the Green Coluber (Coluber oxycephalus, Boie). It is 
altogether new to the collection and is labelled as being from 
Tenasserim. This snake usually attains toa length of 7 feet 
ginches. The upper surface of its body is of a bright green 
colour, the scales being usually finely margined with black ; and 
the lower surface is of a pale green colour. A blackish streak 
runs through the eye along each side of the head. Its tail is 
ordinarily of a yellowish brown colour, Its other characteristics 
are “snout subacuminate, more than twice as long as the 
eye, obliquely truncated and projecting. Rostral nearly as 
deep as broad, just visible from above ; suture between the 
internasals much shorter than that between the przfrontals ; 
frontal as long as its distance from the end of the snout, a little 
shorter than the puarietals ; loreal very elongate; one large 
preocular ; two postoculars ; temporals 2 and 3; 9 or 10 upper 
labials, two of which (fifth and sixth, or sixth and seventh) 
enter the eye; 6 lower labials in contact with the anterior 
chin-shields, which are much longer than the posterior. Scales 
in 25 or 27 rows, smooth or faintly keeled. Ventrals with a 
lateral keel, 236-263; anal divided ; sub-caudals 138149.” It 
is distributed over Tenasserim, the Andaman Islands, the 
Nicobars, and all through the Malayan Peninsula and 
Archipelago. Dr. Stolickza says that this snake is generally 
found on bushes near brackish-water creeks in the Andamans 
and always takes to the water. But nothing about its habits, as 
observed in the other parts of its habitat, has been recorded by 
naturalists. In captivity at Alipur, I found it to be of restless 
habits, always crawling about the floor and the sides of its cage, 
Its beautiful coloration makes it worthy of close inspection, 
Leaving the Reptile House, we direct our steps to the new 
large building known as the_ Jubilee House, which has been 
erected in the north-western corner of the Gardens in com- 
memoration of the Diamond Jubilee of Her Majesty the 
Queen-Empress of India. In two of the central cages of 
this house are exhibited specimens each of the Clouded Leopard 
from Assam and Borneo. The. Clouded Leopard (Felis 
nebulosa) from Borneo has been acquired by purchase ; while 
the one from Assam has been presented to the Gardens. In 
Borneo, this beautiful animal is known to the natives under 
the Malayan name of Avimau Dahan, or tree-tiger. The speci- 
men from Borneo is of thick-set build, being short and 
squat in its proportions. Its body and tail are not so elongated 
as those of the Assam animal. But the body of the specimen 
from Assam is slim and elongated; and its tail is longer in 
length than its body, so much so that part of its tail trails along 
the floor of its cage. The height of the Bornean specimen 
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is greater than that of the one from Assam, so that the former 
looks like a big grey tortoise-shell cat, and the general aspect 
of the latter’s body appears like that of a genet or a para. 
doxure. Except for the distinguishing features referred to 
above, both of them are of the size of small leopards. The 
general coloration of the upper surface of their body is ashy. 
grey. Their lower parts and the inner sides of their limbs 
are of white or pale tawny colour. The upper part of the head 
is spotted. Two broad black stripes, with narrower stripes, 
or elongated spots between them, commence between the ears, 
run back to the shoulders, and are drawn out, more or less 
regularly, as bands of large oval or elongate marks along the 
back of the animal. There are dark colored patches of 
subovate, trapezoidal, or irregular shape along the sides, the 
patches being sometimes edged with black. The limbs and 
underparts are blotched with large black spots. The tail is 
marked with numerous dusky rings. The outsides of the 
ears are black, and there is a grey spot in the middle thereof, 
Two black horizontal stripes run along the cheek, the upper 
stripe commencing from the eye. There is also an irregular 
black band across the chin and another on the throat. In 
some of the specimens, the margin of the upper lip is also 
black aterally. This beautiful and rare mammal is distri- 
buted over the South-Eastern Himalayas, Sikkim, Bhutan, 
Assam and throughout the hilly regions of Burma, Siam, the 
Malayan Peninsula, Sumatra, Java and Borneo. As _ its 
Malayan name indicates, it is of arboreal habits, living upon 
the trees, and preys upon small birds and mammals, So per- 
sistent is its arboreal habit that it preserves it even in cap- 
tivity. The Clouded Leopard, which was obtained in 1879 by 
the Committee of the Calcutta Zoological Garden, used to 
climb up a tree and remain concealed amongst the foliage. 
This rare species is not altogether new to the collection, as 
two specimens of it from Assam were exhibited in the Gardens 
so long ago as 1879 and 1888. But the specimen from Borneo 
is the first of its kind exhibited in the Calcutta Zoological 
Garden. 

A few cages off, to the south of the Clouded Leopards, lives 
a specimen of the black variety of the Golden Cat (Felis 
temmincki) presented by Lieutenant Pottinger. It is other- 
wise known as the Bay Cat (Felis moormensis, Hodgs). 
Although two specimens of this rare cat presented by the 
Maharaja of Hill Tipperah have been exhibited before in the 
Gardens, the black variety of this species is new to the collection.. 
It is lesser in dimensions than the Clouded Leopard. Its tail 
is nearly two-thirds the length of its head and body and is 
uniformly thick throughout. Its ears are short and rounded. 
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The coloration of the body is dark brown, paler on the sides, 
The under surface is paler than the sides and whitish. The 
chin and lower surface-of the tail to the tip is white, while 
the upper surface of the tip is dusky. There are some dark 
round spots on the breast, on the inside of the fore-limbs and 
on the throat. The lower side of the tarsi and feet are 
brown. Its face is also blotched with marks of a dark colour. 
It is found throughout the South-Eastern Himalayas, Nepal, 
Sikkim and eastwards through Burma and the Malayan 
Peninsula to Sumatra and Borneo. These cats do well in 
captivity and are more active than other cats during the day- 
time. It has been recorded that one of the two specimens 
fom Tipperah formerly exhibited in the Gardens used to 
hide its food under the straw litter of its cage and eat it at 
night. But, in the absence of further observations, it is im- 
possible to ascertain whether it was the peculiar habit of the 
specimen to do so, or is the general habit of this species in 
a state of nature. 

A little further to the south there lives, in one of the cages 
of this house, a single specimen of the Fennec Fox (Canis 
cerdo, Gmel.) of Northern Africa. It is a very beautiful little 
animal characterised by the possession of large eyes and long 
ears, Some naturalists have created a separate genus, Mega- 
lotis, for the reception of this singular animal, on account of 
its possessing enormously elongated ears. It frequents the 
desert tracts of Northern Africa, where it lives in burrows 
underneath the ground, generally near the roots of shrubs, 
Its power of digging burrows is so swift and rapid that it is 
believed it can often hide itself in this manner, when chased 
by the hunter. It subsists on small birds, lizards, beetles and 
grasshoppers, and even dates and melons. Some naturalists 
have identified these animals with “the little foxes that 
spoil the vines” mentioned in the Bible, They produce 
three or four young cubs at a time, which are very care- 
fully reared by the mother, Hunters often capture this 
animal by fastening snares at the mouths of their holes, in 
which they get noosed while attempting to come out. When 
captured very young this animal becomes very tame. 

In the adjoining cage to the south, lives a solitary though 
fine example of the Azara’s Fox (Canis azar@, Pr. Max.) 
of South America. Both the Fennec and this fox are labelled 
as having been obtained by exchange. The ‘Azara’s fox, 
though resembling a fox in all other respects, has its muzzle 
sharp, ears long and its tail long, thickly haired and 
gradually tapering at the end. Its coloration is ferruginous, 
slightly tinged with black. By reason of their possessing sharp 
muzzles and wolf-like skulls, some naturalists are of opinion 
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that the Azara’s fox and its South American congeners are not 
true foxes. This fox is altogether new to the collection, 

Retracing our steps southwards, we find our way to the 
Surnomoyi House, where we find in several cages specimens 
of the following species of American birds, all of which are new 
to the collection :— 

Red-crested Cardinal (Paroaria cucullata, Lath.) Hab, 
South America. 

Red-headed Cardinal (P. darvata, Bodd.) Hab. Brazil. 

Virginian Cardinal (Cardinals virginianus, Briss,) Hab, 
North America, 

Black-headed Cardinal (Gudernatrix cristatella, Vieill,) Hab, 
South America, 

Saffron Finch (Sycalis flaveola, Linn.) Hab. Brazil. 

Blue Robin (Szalia stalis, Sw.). Hab. North America. 

Among these birds, the Virginian Cardinal and the Blue 
Robin are deserving of special notice. The former belongs to 
the Finch Family (Fringillide). The males of this bird are 
red in colour and have the head of avermillion hue, and a 
black patch round the base of the bill and on the upper part 
of the throat. The feathers of the crown are elongated into 
a crest, resembling a red cap. The females of this species are 
dull-coloured, the upper surface being fallow brown in colour, 
and the under parts being yellowish brown. It is found in 
great abundance in the Southern States of America generally, 
Texas, Florida, and migrates northwards in the spring. It is 
one of the most valued song-birds of America. It sings in 
loud, clear, sweet and varied notes, chiefly of mornings and 
evenings. The Blue Robin is noteworthy as being one of the 
favourite birds of the American poets. Lowell refers to it in the 


following verse :— 
“The bluebird, shifting his light load of song 
From post to post along the cheerless fence,”’ 


The upper surface of this bird is of a sky-blue colour, Its 
throat and breast are of reddish chestnut; while the belly ts 
white. The coloration of the females is duller than that of 
the males. It is a great favourite with all sorts and conditions 
of people in the United States, just as the Robin Redbreast 
isin England. Its call-note is very pleasing, so much so 
that an American author has very aptly characterised it as 
the “ violet of sound.” Its appearance is hailed by the people 
with delight as premonitory of the approach of the spring 
season ; and American agriculturists welcome it by providing 
a box for it to build its nest in. It lays five or six eggs of a 
pale-blue colour twice or thrice during the year. The males of 
this species are remarkable for their devotion to their female 
mates. It is also found in the Bermudas, Mexico, the West 
Indies, Guinea and Brazil. 
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The following is a synoptical list of the mammals, birds 
and reptiles described in this paper, classified according to 
their orders, families, genera and species :— 
CLASS MAMMALIA. 
ORDER CARNIVORA, 
FAMILY FELIDA. 4 
GENUS FELIS. | 
1. Felis nebulosa, Grifith, Clouded Leopard. 
Hab. Assam and Borneo. 
3. Felis temminckii, Vig. and Acrsf Golden Cat (Black Variety). 
Hab- Tipperah, Burma and Malayan Peninsula. 
FAMILY CANIDA, 
GENUS CANIS. 
3. Canis cerdo, Gme/. Fennec Fox. /} 
Hab. Northern Africa, | 
4. Canis azarae, Pr, Max. Azara’s Fox, 
Hab. South America. 
CLASS AVES. 
ORDER PASSERES. 
FAMILY FRINGILLIDZ. 
GENUS PAROARIA., 
1, Paroaria larvata, Bodd. Red-headed Cardinal, 
Hab. Brazil. 
2. Paroaria cucullata, Lath. Red-crested Cardinal. 
Hab. South America. 
GENUS GUBERNATRIX. 
3. Gubernatrix cristatella, Viesil], Black-crested Cardinal, 
Hab. South America. 
GENUS CARDINALIS. 
4. Cardinalis virginianus, Briss. Virginian Cardinal. 
Hab. North America. 
GENUS SYCALIS. 
5. Sycalis flaveola, Linn. Saffron Finch. 
Hab, Brazil. 









































FAMILY TURDIDA. 
GENUS SIALIA. 
6. Sialia sialis, Sw. Blue Robin. 
Hab. North America, 
ORDER ACOIPITRES. 
FAMILY CATHARTID&, 
GENUS CATHARTES, 
y. Cathartes atratus, Bartr. Black Vulture. 
Hab. America, 
8. Cathartes aura, Linn. Turkey Vulture. 
Hab. America, 
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FAMILY FALCONID&, 
SuB-FaMILY VULTURINA2, 
GENUS VULTUR. 
9. Vultur monachus, Linn. Cinereous Vulture. 


Hab. South Europe. 
ORDER STEGANOPODES. 


FAMILY PELECANIDA. 
GENUS PELECANUS. 
10. Pelecanus conspicillatus, Gould. Australian Pelican. 
Hab. Australia. 
CLASS REPTILIA. 
ORDER SQUAMATA. 
SUBORDER OPHIDIA, 
FAMILY COLUBRIDA, 
SUB-FAMILY COLUBRIDA. 
GENUS COLUBER. 
1, Coluber oxycephalus, Boie. Green Coluber. 
Hab. Tenasserim. 


SARAT CHANDRA MITRA, 


HATHWA : 
The 1st December 1899. 
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ArT. XIV.—‘“* THE ANTIQUITIES OF SOME OF THE ~ 
FAMOUS TEMPLES IN MALABAR.” 


No. 1.— Zhtruvilvdmalat.” 


ENERALLY speaking, two conditions are necessary to 

make a place holy in the eyes of the Hindoos ; the first 

being one of mere visitation only, and the second visitation, 

and, as a result, permanent stay. Both conditions are fulfitled 

in the case of * Thiruvilvamalai,” the history of which is as 
follows :-— 

To begin with, Thiruvilvamalai is only twenty miles to the 
west of Palghat in the Malabar district. The nearest station 
to it is “‘ Lakkadi” on the Madras Railway, from which it takes 
but the time to cross a river, about a hundred or a hundred 
and twenty yards broad, to reach the foot of the hill on the 
summit of which the temple is situated. The position of the 
temple is such that it commands a perfect and complete view 
of the two ranges of mountains called respectively the ‘’ Them- 
malai”’ and the “ Vatamalai,” and the descending plains 
between. 

The hill slopes down on all sides to a rough circumference 
of three miles. The whole of this is bounded onthe north by 
the ‘“Neela,” popularly called the “ Bharata” river, and on 
the south by the ° Gayathri” river. These two, the “ Neela” 
and “ Gayathri,” meet at an angle of nearly 30° to the west, 
thus forming the boundary on that side; while acanal cut 
across and connecting the above two rivers determines the 
eastern boundary. Apparently, the place is situated in a 
triangle, the sides of which are-formed -by the “Neela” and 
“Gayathri,” which meet at an angle to form the apex, the 
canal serving as the base. 

Thus the situation of the place is most striking, while 
the surrounding waters, which are believed to be mysteriously 
connected with the waters of the “Kaveri,” cause it to be 
looked upon with devotion and reverence. : 

Though the hill is rugged, water is in plenty. There are 
Many tanks which never dry up even in the droughty months 
of the year. But what is most peculiar about the whole place 
is the presence of many caves and underground passages con- 
necting them. The chief amongst the caves is situated to the 
cast of the temple and is called “ Punarjanani.” As more will 
have to be said in connection with this particular cave,‘ mere 
mention is made of it here, 

For a further description of the place, with its many sug- 
gestive religious associations, reference may profitably be made 
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to the “Shanthapurana,” a work containing the full discourse 
between the God Siva and his learned spouse “ Parvathi,” 
regarding the greatness of Vishnu, the Almighty. In it the 
“Skantha,” a special book entitled the “ Sthalapurana,”. js 
devoted to describing the many excellences of this place. But 
it is a matter of deep regret that chapters three to eight of it, 
both inclusive, are now lost to us, and it is presumed (with 
what authority no one knows) that the missing chapters are in 
the possession of the “‘Moothannan ” family of “ Tirunelli” in 
the Wainad taluk. This family is to the Namboothiri Brah- 
mins of Malabar, what the Gayawalis are to other Brahmins, 

The above records show that the name “ ThiruvilvAmalai” 
originated from the existence of a “vilva” tree, the “ crateva 
religiosa’”” situated inside a cave at the foot of the hill and to 
the west of it ; the belief being that whoever ate a fruit of the 
said tree thenceforward attained an ever-existing body, free 
from all disease. Such being the peculiar properties ascribed 
to the tree, it soon lent its name to the hill on which it stood. 
Consequently the hill came to be called “ vilvadri,” 2. e., hill of 
vilva, the “ cratzva religiosa.” The tree is to be perceived 
now, as formerly, only through the eye of knowledge, or 
“ onanathrishti.” 

Parasurdma, the sixth incarnation of Vishnu, after extirpat- 
ing the whole Kshatriya race no less than twenty-one times, 
and after making the whole Indian Peninsula over to sage 
CAasyapa, wandered forlorn and friendless over the face of the 
wide world in search of some means wherewith to expiate 
his many sins, and especially the darkest sin of * Brahmakathi,” 
i.e, the killing of a Brahmin.” Meeting his dead ancestors 
in his wanderings, he was told by them that, to free them from 
the purgatory they were in, he should enshrine an image of 
Vishnu in some holy place. They further instructed him for 
the nonce to go to Vilvadri, where Siva, with his host of demi- 
gods, was then worshipping an image of Vishnu, Accordingly 
Parasurama went to VilvAdri, and, gladdening Siva’s heart 
with the rigour of his penance, was presented with the above 
image by Siva. 

Setting the face of the image to the east, Parasurama 
consecrated it. This ceremony performed, he with his hatchet 
hewed off a big slice of rock to the north-east of the shrine 
and a few yards from it. A dozen water-springs at once 
opened their mouths and kept on ever-flowing and still flow. 
These springs Parasurama pronounced holy, and to this day 
no one is permitted to touch the waters, as they serve the pur- 
pose of drinking-water for all the people round. And the 
temple authorities guard it most zealously, trying to keep it 
under the best sanitary conditions possible. 
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The above events are believed to have happened in the 
yuga of Dwapara of the 27th cycle of yugas. Thenceforward 
the place began to acquire such celebrity in the eyes of the 
pious that it was soon considered as second to none in sanctity. 

Now it should be understood, for a clear conception of the 
whole situation, that within the temple there are two shrines 
located in two separate ‘‘Garbhagrihams,” one facing the 
east and the other the west. The origin of the former has 
already been given as that in connection with the name of 
Parasurama. That of the latter is as follows :— 

A great Raja-yogi who was a son of sage ‘ Kasyapa,” 
while doing penance at a place called “ Thékamugham ” in 
the north, heard from on high that he should go to VilvAdri to 
perform the remainder of his penance, in recognition of which 
God would appear before him in the desired shape. According- 
ly the yogi went to Vilvadri and did as he was bid. There was 
then existing to the west of ParasurAma’s shrine an Indian 
“Nelli” tree, the phyllanthus emblica, bearing fine fruit, the 
consumption of which enabled one to enter into an ever- 
existing state of body. The yogi availed himself of this and 
consequently acquired the name of ‘“ Amalakar,” ze., one 
connected with the fruit ** Amalakam,” the Sanskrit name for 
the fruit of “ Phyllanthus emblica.” 

There is a second story extant in connection with the origin 
of this shrine. Brahma, the God of Creation, extremely pained 
at the state of mankind, grovelling as they were in ignorance 
and sin, due to the satanic influence of “ Kali,” prayed Vishnu 
to incarnate once more in this world and free them. In 
response Vishnu gave Brahma to understand that, as 1t was im- 
possible for mankind to escape the influence of “ Kali,” the 
only way of salvation for them lay in sincere devotion ; and, as 
the masses required always some materialistic object before 
them to offer their poojah to, Brahma was further told that 
the spirit of Vishnu would descend and enter into a “ Silai,’’ 
4¢, “a fixed idol of a temple, of stone not removed for pro- 
cessions, etc.,” in the temple of Vilvadri, where Amalakar was 
then performing his penance. 

There is also a third story connected with the shrine. At 
this time there existed an asura, or monster, by the name of 
‘ KumbhanAsika,” who made himself the terror of the whole 
place, and to kill him was the immediate object of the descent 
of Vishnu. 

There are many minor reasons given, but; as they do not 
fully bear out the relationship, they must be rejected. 

In accordance with the three chief reasons cited above, one 
midnight during the “ ekAthesi’’ in the month of “ Kumbham,” 

corresponding to the end of the third week, or the beginning 
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of the fourth week of February, a transcendant and lurid light 
—‘‘jyéthis "-—-was observable for four miles round VilvAdri, 
This was the sign of descent vouchsafed so long. After this 
phenomenon Vishnu appeared before “ Amalakar” with the full 
emblems; and, according tothe prayer of Amalakar, the spirit 
of Vishnu entered into a SGilai. This Silai is the second 
image of which I have been speaking, and it has its face turned 
towards the west, located as it is behind Parasurama’s shrine, 

Within the four miles where the “ jydthis” was observed, 
no “Melacha” (and in Malabar the term melacha is always 
associated with the Mapalahs) is allowed to set foot. This is 
owing to the fact that the head of the great Serpent-God, 
‘“ Anantha,” on whom rests Vishnu, is believed to cover the 
whole place, and the light spoken of above is regarded as the 
reflection of the many gems embedded in Anantha’s crown, 

As a testimony of Vishnu having killed “ Kumbhandseka,” 
people there even to this day point toa rocky hillock to the 
south of the temple, and immediately under it, as the one 
wherewith he was killed. The monster was crushed under the 
rock; and the rock acquired its name of ‘ R&akshasapara,” 
te. rock which killed the R&akshasa. Hence, to use a vulgar 
phrase, irreverent though it may be, “God killed, not two 
birds, but three,” with one stone, 

Such are the facts connected with the founding of the temple 
on Vilvadri, and the consecration of the two idols by “ Para- 
surama ” and “* Amalakar ” in the 27th and 28th Cycle of yugas 
respectively. Thus we find the event dates far back into the 
past, and this remote antiquity contributes more than anything 
else to the sanctity of the temple. 

That the temple on Vilvadri acquired great celebrity during 
days long gone by, may be gathered from the following inci- 
dent, which dates back to the pre-historic times of the 
“Pandavas,” the five brothers. They, in their twelve years’ 
wanderings in the forest, happened to lose each his way till at 
last they all happily, nay almost miraculously, met together 
again in a house which thenceforward became known as the 
“Tvarmatam,” ‘house of five,’ situated on the north slope 
of VilvAadri, Comparing notes, the Pandavas came to the 
irresistible conclusion that their happy union was owing to the 
particular grace of the Vilvadri God. 

In commemoration of this event each of the five brothers 
separately founded a shrine on the banks of the “ Neela” 
river to the north and east, under the direct shelter of 
the VilvAdri nathan. “ Dharma,” the eldest, consecrated his 
shrine of “Somaswar” at a place called “ Néthakkurichi,” a 
mile and a half to the east of Vilvadri; ‘‘ Arjuna,” the third 
brother, consecrated his shrine of “‘ GépAlar” in the Ivarmatam 
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itself, while Bhima, Nakula and Sahadeva consecrated theirs 
on the north bank of the Neela. Of all the above shrines that 
of Bhima is the most striking, as it is a counterpart of him- 
self, measuring eight or nine feet high by four feet round. 

The location of the two shrines is unique, and the prin- 
ciples upon which it was calculated were reduced to such 
nicety that it defied imitation even at the hands of “ Indra,” 
the King of the Devas. The story goes on to say,that Indra, 
being apprised of the superiority of the above by “ Narada,” 
the great munee, determined to build a shrine on the same 
principles, but most vainly, as he had soon to retire, van- 

uished. 

. As will be remembered, mention was made in the beginning 
of a cave called “ Punarjanani,” situated to the east of the 
temple. The mouth of the cave is very wide and almost 
circular in shape, allowing a man to pass through erect. 
Within it there are many holy waters, the most important of 
them numbering six, which go by the following names :— 

1. “ PApavindsatheertham,” believed to be mysteriously 
connected with the Kaneri, and offering the same 
religious advantages. 

2. The PathAlatheertham, which owes its existence to the 
beneficent influences of the many Raja-yogis who 
performed their penance on Vilv4dri. 

3. Ambutheertham, in the spot where the first arrow 
sent by Vishnu to kill the monster, alighted. 

4&5. Kombutheertham and Kolambutheertham, pre- 
sented by the great Kamadhénu to the Yogi Sringi, 

6. Ganapathitheertham, which will scatter all impedi- 
ments to Thapas. 

The above six waters are considered very sacred and they 
are believed to promise such advantages as are suggested and 
indicated by their separate names. — 

The passage which opens into the mouth of the cave from 
inside is very dark and gloomy, and overgrown with shrubs 
and plants of many kinds, There are, besides, many minor 
passages branching off from the main one and leading, itis be- 
lieved, to places like Benares, Rameswar, etc, The latter is only 
folklore which has become current in latter days, But appa- 
rently these caves and underground passages served in those days 
the purpose of our modern rest-houses and roads to the pious 
devotees who frequented VilvAdri, and, as they alone knew the 
secret of these passages, they managed to travel without fear 
of being molested during troublous times, 

Connected with the cave and its passages there is a little 
story which it may not be out of place to tell here. 

Two Namboothiri Brahmins (who were and are still pro- 
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verbially 2 parsimonious class), hearing of this easy route to 
Benares, as likely to save them the expenses of travel, deter. 
mined to make the venture. Resting for the night in a hostel] 

hard by the temple, the Namboothiris, in the early morning 

before anybody was awake (for fear a stranger might follow 

them and perchance be thereby a gainer with them), entered 

the cave on their eventful journey. Proceeding onwards, the 

two adventurers, who were no way inferior to the prince of 
knight-errants, the immortal Don Quixote de-la Mancha, lost 

their way in the bewildering intricacies of the passages. Not- 

withstanding, they kept on, and the passage finally led them 

to a congregation of Rishis who were engaged in their religious 

tasks. Surprised at this strange intrusion, which was unpre- 
cedented, the Rishis enquired of the two who they were, and 

what they had come for? These questions being satisfactorily 

answered, the intruders were told that they had missed their 

way and must either go back the way they had come, or remain 

where they were. One of them agreed to stay with the Rishis, 

while his friend preferred to go home, having had, perhaps, 

enough of the trip to Bendres. Thereupon there became visi- 

ble in his eyes atank, with a Nelli tree, the “ phyllanthus 

emblica,” on its bank. He was asked to climb the tree and 

pluck a fruit ; but, during the act he missed the fruit, which 

fell straight into the water beneath. The Namboothiri, not to 
be outdone thus, followed the fruit, sinking with it, and what 

he next saw was to find himself once more on “ terra firma” at 

the mouth of the cave he had started from. Under the illu- 
sion that what had befallen him was only of yesterday’s date, 
he went straight to the hostel where he remembered having 
left his bundle of clothes, the return of which he now claimed. 
But in the meanwhile no less than five generations had come 
and gone, while the story of the Namboothiri had become a 
fairy tale. The Namboothiri, despairing of convincing the 
people of his humanly improbable version, withdrew no one 
knows where. 

I have given the story at some length as strengthening the 
popular belief as to the final destination of these passages, and 
also as to the interior of the cave, even to this day, being inha- 
bited by Rishis engaged peacefully in their religious avocations. 
There are many eye-witnesses who swear to the fact that 
similar caves are now to be seen in “ Panchavati,” “ NAsik,” 
and “ Thapévanam.” But, as the writer unfortunately cannot 
boast of being one of them, he is unable to vouch for the truth 
of the statement. 

As to the particular deities located within the temple, there 
are many perplexities and contradictions which are only of 
recent growth, and which find favour easily enough with the 
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unlettered, and unhappily with that portion of the lettered, 
who will not see things aright. But it is enough for our 
purpose to say, without going into details, that both the shrines 
represent Vishnu, and were consecrated by Parasuraéma and 
Amalakar respectively. The above shrines are erroneously 
taken to represent Rama and his brother, Lakshmana. 

The privilege of performing the religious worship and 
poojah of the temple, formerly belonged to the “ Kunnath” 
family of Namboothiris,in whom it has now become hereditary. 
Besides the daily poojahs performed in the temple, the day 
particularly held sacred there is that of the god’s descent, 
which is the “ Ekathasi’”’ day in the month of “ Kumbham,” 
corresponding to the end of the 3rd week, or beginning of the 
4th week in the month of February. This, as will be remem- 
bered, is the anniversary of the death of ‘“ KumbhanAsika.” 
During this day, as well as the preceding and following days, 
creat festivities and processions, with elephants and timbrels, 
etc., are held. But the special feature of the whole proceedings 
is the absence of any kind of poojah or offerings to the god on 
the “ Ekathasi” day, as itis believed.that the Devas from 
above descend on earth and do the needful themselves, For 
this purpose the north gate of the temple is kept open during 
that. particular day and night alone, to give the Devas a free 
passage. 

The special kinds of offerings to the Vilvadri god are:— 
bells, Hindoo bell-metal lamps, wreaths of flowers, sandal, and 
cow’s milk. 

The temple property is enormous, and the mode adopted 
of acquiring itis novel. I give below two of the incidents. 
During ancient days, when the temple was founded, there 
lived a middle-aged dyspeptic Nair woman named “ PlAvazhi 
Amma,” immensely rich, but without a solitary relation. One 
hot noon the twin gods on Vilvadri, disguised as two “ Brah- 
macharins,” ze., non-married Brahmin youths, went to her 
house and asked for a little water wherewith to quench 
their thirst. Desirous of showing her hospitality, instead 
of water, she brought them two vessels of newly-drawn 
cow’s milk herself and offered them. The Brahmach4rins 
expressing a desire for some fruits with the milk, she 
ran inside to fetch them; and when she appeared with 
them both had vanished. This made her think meanly of 
them, and a few minutes later she forgot all about the incident. 
But during the night in a dream she saw the VilvAdri gods 
beckoning her to go to Vilvadri the next morning, and there 
she was ordered to pass her remaining days in their service, 
Furthermore, she was told that, as she had thenceforward 
beco me their special care, she no longer required riches of any 
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kind, and as a special grace the gods would condescend to 
appropriate her estates. Being a devout woman, she obeyed 
the call with alacrity ; and from that day forward she was 
cured of her dyspepsia. Her estate thenceforward came to 
be called “koottalai”—that which is added. The temple 
authorities realise an annual net income of 40,000 paras of 
paddy, which, when represented in money, amounts to between 
20 and 25 thousand rupees. 

The second incident is as follows :— 

There existed in those early days an opulent Namboothirj 
family by the name of ‘ Mangalathillam,” in the locality 
known as “ Kolakéthicherri,” As with “ Plavazhi AmméA,” the 
twin gods on Vilvadri, disguised as two “ BrahmachArins,” 
went one day to this illam to share its hospitality. The head 
Namboothiri, welcoming them, offered them food when the 
time came for it. When the Brahmacharins sat down to eat, 
the Namboothiri unconscious of the trick that was about to 
be played on him, poured water into the hollow of their 
palms, which they (the guests), as true Brahmins, had to take 
and drink, muttering some mantras over it, prior to begin- 
ning operations. According to the Hindoo sastras every gift 
has to be pledged over water poured into the receiver’s palm 
by the donor, which water, when drunk by the recipient ratifies 
the action. Without this ceremony no gift is valid in the eye 
of the Hindoo religion, The two guests, taking advantage of 
this, and exclaiming ‘‘Kondan Kolakétteri,” 22, “I have 
appropriated Kolakétteri”’ (which Kolakétteri meant the whole 
estate of the Namboothiri), drank the water which was served 
them. Before the Namboothiri could recover, both the guests 
had mysteriously disappeared. Understanding at once that he 
was thus outwitted by the Vilvadri gods, he became inconsol- 
able. But his shrewd wife was equal to the occasion and 
hinted to her husband that he need only goto the Vilvadri 
temple as usual and do as she bade him. The drowning 
Namboothiri, catching eagerly at this straw, asked his wife to 
explain herself. Thereupon she suggested that, as he received 
the “Sankhutheertham ” from the temple the next morning, he 
had but to say ‘ Veentankolakétteri,” ie. “I have redeemed 
back Kolakotteri,” and with it drink the theertham at once. 
This would be paying back in the same coin, and he would 
once more enjoy his property. The Namboothiri only waited 
for the morrow to appear. But, alas! there was a slip between 
the yearned-for cup and the longing lip. For during the 
night the temple authorities were told in a vision not to offer 
“ Sankhutheertham ” thenceforward to anybody, of whatsoever 
rank, except to the Rajah of Cochin and “ Kotan&t ” Namboo- 
thiri. From this time forward it was and is still considered 
rank pollution to admit a Namboothiri woman within the walls 
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of the temple, as they were deemed dangerous. And curiously 
enough the “ Mangalathillam ” Namboothiris stoutly refuse to 
enter the temple or to become gainers by even a pie at the 
expense of the temple. 

The above two incidents are taken from the “ Granthavazhi,”’ 
which is a Government record, showing in detail the origin, 
extent and nature of the temple property. 

The temple was, down to the Malayalam year 994, corres- 
ponding to the Christian year 1819, under the complete control 
of six different Namboothiri families who were its “ UrAlons,” 
je, managers. The following are the names of the six 
families :-— 

(1) The Parasutayavar of Kizhkillam. 
(2) Do, do. of Kantangathu. 
(3) Do. do. of KantAnathu., 
(4) Do. do. of Vavathu. 

(5) Do. do. of Sankaranathu. 
(6) Do. do. of Ararathu. 

Dissension soon broke out amongst the above famillfes. 
Unable to manage the affairs of the temple, the UrAlons, in 
1819, made over the whole management to the Cochin Rajah, 
who at once pensioned them and appropriated the whole. Of 
the six families who were the original trustees of the temple, 
the last-named “ Arfrathu,” has now become extinct. At 
present the temple is the property of the Cochin State. Once 
a year the Cochin Rajah pays a visit to it, and on such occa- 
sions makes a stay of at least a week. 

On the whole, the affair of 1819 was a paying one, as the 
State is more than fully compensated for the attention and 
trouble the temple costs it. 
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- is not too much to say that, as far as as Englishmen through- 

out the Empire. are concerned, the history of the past 
three months is, to all intents and purposes, the history of the 
crisis in South Africa and the terrible struggle to which it has 
given rise, When we last wrote, war with the Transvaal was 
generally regarded as inevitable ; though the precise time and 
manner of its breaking out were not foreseen. Time was so 
clearly on our side,.that, when once the Government declared 
that it looked upon all previous proposals for a settlement as 
out of date and was proceeding to formulate fresh terms, the 
probability of the Boers taking the initiative must have been 
clearly recognised. That they would take it by formulating so 
insulting a document .as the ultimatum presented to the British 
Agent at Pretoria on the 9th October, was certainly not 
anticipated. 

That the British Government would treat this ultimatum as 
a declaration of war, was inevitable, though it was very far 
from being prepared for active operations, even of a defensive 
kind. The time fixed by the Transvaal Government for com- 
pliance. with its monstrous demands expired on the evening 
of the 11th October, and on the same day the President of the 
Orange Free State issued a proclamation denouncing the 
British Government:and calling upon its Burghers to “ stand 
up as one man against. the oppressor and: violater of right ;” 
while commandoes of both States.‘crossed’ the border into 
Natal in three columns, which advanced upon Newcastle and 
occupied it unopposed on the 14th. 

Our patrols first came in contact with the enemy on the 
18th October, and the next day aportion of the mail train 
from Ladysmith to Dundee was captured by them. 

The first serious engagement, however, took place on the 2oth. 
On that date the Boers occupied Talana Hill in force and began 
shelling the British Camp at Dundee, where the Ist Battalion 
of ‘he King’s RoyaL Rifles, the and Battalion of the Dublin 
Fusiliers, the rst Battalion of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, the Ist 
Battalion of the Leicestershires, the 18th Hussars, with three 
field batteries and a few Natal Mounted Police and Carabiniers, 
were assembled under the command of General Penn Symons. 

After a sharp artillery due’ which lasted two hours, the 
enemy’s guns ceased to reply, and the order to take the Hill, 
which rises about 800 feet above the level of the intervening 
donga, and seemed almost impregnable, was given. After a 
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ferce struggle, which lasted eight hours, the. position was 
carried, in the face of a terrific rifle fire, by the Dublins, the 
Rifles and the Irish Fusiliers, Unfortunately General Penn 
Symons fell mortally wounded in the action, our total casualties 
in which were ten officersand 33 men killed, and 22 officers 
and 159 men wounded, 

A still more important action was fought the next day at 
Elandslaagte, the scene of the capture of the train some days 
before, by a force of about 3,200 men from Ladysmith, under 
the command of Major General French, when the Boers were 
asain driven at the point of the bayonet from a strong position 
of their own choosing, our losses on the occasion being hardly 
less heavy than at Talana Hill, véz., four officers and 37 men 
killed, and 31 officers and 175 men wounded. The enemy’s 
loss was not ascertained, but must have been severe, several 
prominent officials and Commandant Ben Viljoen being among 
the dead, and Commandants Koch, Pinnaar and Pretorius, the 
German Colonel Schie! and Judge Kock among the wounded 
taken prisoners, 

The following account of the position and fight is taken from 
the Zzmes :— 


The enemy were in position on a ridge about 800 feet above the 
level of the railway to the north of the Ladysmith-Dundee road. 
This ridge makes almost a right angle with the permanent way, but 
stands away from it about 2,000 yards. At the railway end rises a 
conical hiil covering the whole top of the ridge, this kopje is cons 
nected by a nek to another hill, which absolutely sweeps the table 
summit of the ridge for 700tO0 1,000 yards. These two kopjes and 
the nek were the main position held by the enemy, their laager being 
in the nek and their guns intrenched on the smaller hill. In front 
of the ridge extends an open valley of veldt, gently sloping upwards 
for 4,000 or 5,000 yards in the direction of Ladysmith, where it 
merges into a succeeding ridge. A few of the enemy held this 
succeeding ridge. These were turned out, as the infantry advanced 
across another stretch of open, by dismounted squadrons of the 5th 
Lancers and Imperial Light Horse.. At 4 P.M. the infantry, the 
Manchester Regiment leading, supported by the Devonshire Regi- 
ment, with the half-battalion of Gordon Highlanders in reserve, 
began to form on the flat eminence, which I have called the succeed- 
ing ridge. As soon as they appeared on this exposed plateau the 
Dutch guns opened with common shell. Their ranging was 
good, but the fire was ineffective. As the Manchester Regiment 
moved to the right and the Devonshire Regiment developed on its 
left, the 21st Field Battery galloped up and came into action against 
the enemy’s artillery at about 4,500 yards, being forced to unlimber 
without cover in the open space between the Devonshire and Man. 
chester Regiments. For six minutes the enemy returned the fire, 
laying their guns with great accuracy on our battery in action. As 
an effect of this shell fire, Captain Campbell, R. A., was wounded 
in the leg, an ammunition wagon upset, and several men and horses 
killed and shattered. Just as the 42nd Field Battery came into 
action the enemy’s guns ceased firing. But the position of their 
battery being declared, the artillery preparation on our part com- 
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menced. Sir George White and staff had arrived, and Sir George 
remained throughout the engagement without relieving Genera} 
French from the direction of the operations. The scene duriny the 
short artillery preparation was a weird one, even for a battlefield. 
A huge bank of thunder-cloud formed a background to the Dutch 
position, one dense pall of cloud fringed with the grey of a Setting 
sun. So dark was this background that every puff of bursting 
shrapnel showed distinctly to the naked eye. Ever and anon a blind. 
ing flash would momentarily chase the gloom away, causing the 
saw-edged limits of the ridge to stand out sharp and clear against 
the evening sky. The detonation of the guns and crashing of the 
galloping wagons seemed in harmony with peals of thunder which 
at periods dwarfed the din of battle. But the light was failing, night 
being hastened by the gathering storm-clouds, and after half an hour 
of preparation the order was given to Colonel Ilan Hamilton to set 
his infantry machine in motion. 

The order of the infantry attack was as follows: ~The Devonshire 
Regiment was ordered to deliver a frontal attack, which necessitated 
their crossing the open plan of rolling veldt to which I have already 
referred. The Manchester Regiment was detailed to turn the enemy’s 
left, and, advancing along the summit of the ridge, drive the Dutch- 
men back upon their main position; they were to be supported by 
the five companies of Highlanders. The two battaries were to 
support the infantry advance, moving in to closer ranges as the attack 
developed. In the first instance it will be better to follow the for- 
tunes of the frontal attack. Major Park placed three companies in 
the firing line in the following order from the right :—F. Company 
(Lieutenant Field), G. Company (Lieutenant Caffin), D. Company 
(Captain Lafone). These were extended over a front of 400 or 500 
yards and formed their own supports. The remaining four companies 
were in reserve under Major Currie, being in single rank, in column, 
with about 50 paces interval, which was increased when the enemy’s 
guns came into action. As soon as the battalion was well over the 
plateau and descending into the valley, the enemy found them with 
shrapnel, but the missiles went high, or with extraordinary precision 
burst in the intervals between companies. The casualties from shell- 
fire were, therefore, slight, three men only from A. Company being 
hit. When the regiment had advanced to about 1,200 yards from 
the position, Major Park, who commanded his battalion with great 
coolness, halted it and opened fire, the only cover available being 
the ant-heaps with which the plain abounded. The battalion now 
came under a severe infantry fire, but nothing could have surpassed 
the steadiness with which this south country battalion moved forward. 
It had the admiration of all that day; its advance throughout was 
slow, deliberate, and irresistible. After firing a few volleys the firing 
line was reinforced with supports, and again steadily advanced. 
Though men were dropping fast and the air whistled with Mauser 
bullets there was no sign of streakiness, and though there was no 
cover the men stepped on undaunted until they were within 800 yards 
from the summit of the hill. The fading light and the colour of theit 
uniforms probably saved them from the slaughter that one imagined 
must be in store for them, as they lay at the bottom of the depression, 
waiting for the flank attack to develop. Here, with the guns thunder- 
ing above them and the soil torn with incessant rifle fire, they lay 
for over half an hour waiting for the moment when the advance 
should sound. Rarely has a regiment been so severely tried, never 
has one acquitted itself better. 
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While the Devonshire Regiment was lying in the valley taking 
advantage of what cover the ant-heaps could afford it, the flank attack 
on the enemy’s left was developing. The Manchester Regiment had 
moved past the battaries, had been joined by a dismounted squadron 
of the Imperial Light Horse under Major Woods Sampson and 
Captain Mukins, and was pushing round to the lower summit of 
the range. The Gordon Highlanders followed in support. Just as 
the latter reached the foot of the ridge, the storm which had been 
threatening so long, burst, and in a few moments every one was 
drenched tothe skin. The shower was sharp and short, but by the time 
it was over the Gordon Highlanders were among the stones which 
covered the crest of the ridge. Dropping shots were falling about 
them, a couple of men were hit, another shot dead, and then the 
supports were into the firing line and filling up the gaps in the line of 
the Manchester Regiment and the the Light Horse. There wasa 
short plateau to cross, then a saving dip, with a climb to the main 
plateau again. Cheerily the men responded to their officers, and wave 
after wave of kilts and khaki swept up to the sky-line. Here they 
wavered and dropped, for of the first sections only one in four 
could pass. A moment they were checked ; dead, wounded, and quick 
seemed sandwiched together amongst the boulders. Then their officers 
shouted them up. Again the sky-line darkened with lines of men 
bent double, Again they seemed to melt away; still were they fed 
from below. And then all were over, but not all, for 50 stout fellows 
lay prostrate in the clefts of the rain-washed stones. And when the 
dip was passed, what a task Jay before them! They were called to 
face 60c yards of rough, rock-strewn open—intersected at intervals 
with barbed-wire fences. At the end rose a kopje, which commanded 
the plateau from end to end, as a butt would command a rifle range. 
No one could be seen but all could feel that that final kopje was 
alive with small-bore rifles. Stumbling forward among the stones, 
blundering over the bodies of their comrades as they fell before them, 
the men pressed on. It had ceased to be a moment for regimental 
commanders, Even sections could barely keep together ; it was the 
brute courage of the individual alone that carried themon. Men 
stopped, lay under stones and fired, were shot as they lay or rose from 
cover to rush another dozen yards. Men and officers were slaughtered 
in batches at the fences. But here, in places, the rain of bullets 
had done the work of wire-cutters. More than halfway was won, and 
yet, though the summit of -the kopje-seemed one continued burst 
of shrapnel, the fire from it in no wise slackened. It seemed that 
the men had done all that could be done. Colonel Dick-Cunyngham 
was shot in two places, half the officers of the Gordon Highlanders 
were down, The level crest seemed strewn with countless casualties. 
The critical moment had arrived, It was to be victory now or never ; 
Colonel lan Hamilton ordered a buglar to sound the “Charge.” Out 
rang the bugle, such buglers as were unhurt took up the note ; Drum- 
Major Lawrence, of the Gordon Highlanders, rushed out into the 
open and headed the line, playing the fateful call. The sound of 
the Devonshire bugles came up from the valley bottom, and the 
persistent rythm of their firing gave heart to the flank attack. Waves 
of glittering bayonets danced forward in the twilight. Twenty deter- 
mined men still held the final kopje. Again the bugles sounded 
“the advance,” then the “cease fire’’ rang out. There was a lull 
in the firing ; men stopped and stood up clear of cover. In a moment 
the Roers re-opened and swept away a dozen brave men. But the 
dastardly ruse was a last and futile effort to save the day. Lieute- 
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nant Field, at the head of his company of the Devonshire Reciment 

was into the battery with the bayonet; the men who had served the 
guns till the steel was 6 feet away from them were shot or bayoneted. 
Devons, Manchesters, Highlanders, and Light Horsemen met ang 
dashed for the laager in the deep below. It was a wild three minutes . 
men were shouting “ Majuba!” Then in honest cadence the 
‘cease fire ” sounded, the pipes of the Gordons skirled the revimenta] 
quick step, and we saw a sight which thrilled us all, the white flig 
fluttering from a Mauser carbine held by a bearded Boer. 

To foliow, in these pages, in anything like detail, the course 
of the campaign, would be impossible, and we have quoted 
the above description of one of the most gallant fights in the 
records of the British army mainly by way of vindicating our 
officers and men from any suspicion that might arise that the 
ill-fortune which has attended our arms on so many subse. 
quent occasions has been in any degree due to lack of courage 
or determination on their part. 

Unfortunately, as far as the attainment of the object of 
the war is concerned, the dearly bought victories of Talana 
Hill and Elandslaagte have been wholly thrown away. Two 
days after the former, our force, the command of which had 
in the meantime been assumed by General Yule, was com- 
pelled to evacuate Dundee, leaving its wounded to the care 
of the enemy, and fall back upon the main body of Sir 
George White’s army at Ladysmith. While this operation 
was being carried out, Sir George White, with a strong force 
from Ladysmith, engaged and defeated the enemy at Rietfon- 
tein, about seven miles from that place, thus saving General 
Yule from a flank attack. 

In spite of every effort, however, it soon became apparent 
that Sir George White was not in nearly sufficient force to 
prevent the enemy from hemming him in. By the 28th Octo- 
ber, they were closing in round the town, which stands in the 
hollow of a horseshoe, with hills rising in front, and ridges on 
either flank, but open tothe rear, and two days later they 
began bombarding the town. An attempt made on the 30th 


October by Sir George White, in full strength, to push 


back the enemy, though partially successful as far as the 
main attack was concerned, was attended by a serious disaster 
toa column consisting of the Royal Irish Fusiliers, No. 10 
Mountain Battery, and the Gloucestershire Regiment, which 
had been detached On the previous night to seize Nicholson’s 
Nek, or some neighbouring position, on the left flank, and 
which was surrounded and compelled to capitulate after losing 
practically the whole of its gun equipment and small arms 
ammunition through the stampeding of the mules. Since then 
Ladysmith has been completely invested and almost daily 
bombarded by the enemy, who, however, have failed to make 
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any impression on the defences. The investment of Lady- 
smith was followed quickly by the evacuation of Colenso, 
which had ceased to be tenable by the small garrison there, 
and shortly afterwards was occupied by the enemy. 

At a comparatively early stage of the Transvaal crisis, a 
contingent, of all arms, numbering about five thousand inen, 
was requisitioned from this country for service in South Africa, 
and the entire force embarked within about a fortnight of the 
receipt by the Viceroy of the telegram conveying the order, 
and had reached Durban before the actual outbreak of hostilities. 
On the 7th October orders were issued by the Commander-in- 
Chief in England for the mobilisation of a complete Army 
Corps, consisting of a Cavalry Division and three Infantry 
Divisions, with corps troops and artillery, aggregating in- all 
some 47,000 men. The embarkation of the 1st Division, com- 
manded by Lord Methuen, began on the 20th October, and 
the other Divisions followed in quick succession, In the 
middle of November it was determined to despatch a 5th 
Division, comprising some 11,000 officers and men to the 
seat of war, under Sir C. Warren, the greater part of whom 
have already arrived at Cape Town and Durban, and a.6th 
and 7th Division have since been ordered out. The whole of 
the Reserves have been called out and incorporated in the 
various Divisions. At the same time the Militia have been 
invited to volunteer for service outside the Kingdom ; a force 
of Yeomanry Cavalry has been selected for service in South 
Africa, and arrangements are in progress for the employment 
in the same service of a contingent of selected volunteers of 
whom several thousand have already come forward. 

General Sir Redvers Buller, who was appointed to the Chief 
Command in South Africa, reached Cape Town on ,the 
30th October, and, having, on his arrival there, decided on 
directing the operations in-Natal in person, left for Durban, 
Where he arrived on the 25th veuhguets, and went at once 
to the front, 

A force for the relief of Ladysmith was subsequently concen- 
trated at Chieveley, some six miles to the south of Colenso, 
where the enemy had entrenched themselves ina very strong 
position on the north? bank of the Tugela river. On the 
morning of the 15th December, Géneral Buller advanced in full 
strength and attempted to force the passage of the river there, 
but sustained a serious reverse, losing eleven guns, owing. to a 
lamentable error of judgment on the part of the officer com- 
manding them, and 1,100 men, killed, wounded and missing, 
and was compelled to withdraw to his former position at. 
Chieveley, where he has since remained awaiting re-inforce- 


ments. 
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In an official despatch destribing this disastrous affair, he 


says :— 

{ regret to report a serious reverse. I moved in full strength from camp near 
Chievely at four o’clock this morning. 

There are two fordable places in the Tugela. My intention was to force q 
passage at one or other with one brigade, tf glee: by the central brigade. 

General Hart was to attack by the left Drift, and General Hildyard by the 
right. 

“General Lyttleton in the centre was to support either according to circum- 
stances. 

Early in the day I saw that General Hart was unable to force the passage, 
and I directed him to withdraw. He had, however, attacked with great gallan. 
try, and his leading battalion, the Connaught Rangers, I fear, suffered a great 
deal. 

Colonel Brooke was severely wounded. 

1 then ordeted General Hildyard to advance, which he did. His leading 
regiment, the East Surrey, occupied Colenso Station and the houses near the 
bridge. 

At that moment I heard that the whole of the artillery I had sent to support 
that attack, the 14th and 16th Field Batteries, with six naval 12-pounders, 
under Colonel Long, were out of action. 

{t appears that Colonel Long, desiring to be within effective range, advanced 
close to the river. It proved to be full of theenemy, who suddenly opened a 
galling fire at close range, killing all the horses and the gunners, who were 
compelled to stand to their guns Some wagon teams got sheltered. 

The troops in the donga and others made desperate efforts to recover and 
bring away the field guns, but the fire was too severe, and only two guns were 
saved, by Captain Schofield and some drivers, 

Another most gallant attempt was made by an officer, whose namé I will 
obtain, 

Of eighteen horses thirteen were killed, and as several drivers were wounded, 
I refused to allow another attack. 

As the gallant attempt of the infantry to force a passage, unsupported by 
artillery, was a useless sacrifice of life, I directed the troops to withdraw, 
which they did in good order. 

Throughout the day a considerable force of the enemy were pressing on my 
right flank, but were kept back by the mounted infantry, under Lord Dundo- 
nald and a part of General Barton’s brigade. 

The day was intensely hot and most trying to the troops, whose conduct was 
excellent. 

We abandoned ten guns, and ore was destroyed by the shell fire. The losses 
of General Harts brigade, I fear, were very heavy, though the proportion of 
severely wounded, | hope, may not prove to be large. 

The 14th and 16th batteries also suffered severely. 

I have retired to our camp at Chieveley. 


The result of this check has been to defer indefinitely the 
relief of Ladysmith, where supplies for man and beast, if not 
ammunition, must now be rapidly running out, and, in spite of 
frequent more or less successful sorties, the position must, in a 
few days, become desperate. 

There are indications, however, that General Buller is about 
to renew his attempt to join hands with the besieged force, and 
the removal of his camp to a position further to the south, 
said to have been determinéd on by him within the last few 
days, probably points to a change of plan. 

Turning to Cape Colony, the North Eastern extremity of 
which has been invaded by the forces of the Orange 
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Free State, the chief interest has centred so far in the opera- 
tions of the Division under Lord Methuen, who is advancing 
on the extreme left to the relief of Kimberley, which, as well as 
Mafeking, has been invested by the enemy, the line between 
DeAar junction and Dordrecht, which, along with Stormberg, 
has been occupied by the enemy, being held in the meantime 
by Generals French and Gatacre. 

After fighting two successful actions at Belmont wai Gras 
Pan and driving the enemy from both positions, Lord Methnen, 
on the 28th November, after a fight, which lasted from morning 
till nightfall, succeeded in forcing the passage of the Modder 
River, on the further bank of which they had established them- 
selves, to the number of about 11,000, in a carefully prepared 
position. The fighting was of the severest kind, our men, dur- 
ing their advance to and across the river, having to face a dect- 
mating fusillade without cover, and our losses in killed and 
wounded amounted to 20 officers and about 450 men. The 
Boers evacuated the town during the night, taking away their 
wounded and guns, the exhausted condition of our men and 
the want of sufficient cavalry, as after Lord Methuen’s 
previous actions, preventing any attempt at pursuit, and occu- 
pied a fresh position at Magersfontein, some miles further 
North on the road to Kimberley. Here, on the 10th December 
Lord Methuen again attacked them, but only to sustain a 
severe reverse, an attempt to storm the enemy’s entrenchments 
being repulsed with a loss of over 800 in killed, wounded 
and missing, the Highland Brigade alone, which, owing to an 
inexplicable blunder, came within point blank range of the 
enemy’s fire in close order, losing between six and seven 
hundred of their number, including Colonel Wauchope, their 
Commander, killed, and a large number of other officers, killed 
and wounded. Lord-—Methuen. was compelled to retire, on 
the following morning, to his previous position on the Modder 
River, where he has since remained entrenched. 

Another serious reverse, though of less strategical importance, 
has been sustained by the force under General Gatacre, who 
was misled by his guides in an attempt to take the Boer posi- 
tion at Stormberg by surprise. The entire frontier in that 
direction is ina state of. rebellion, and General Gatacre has 
been compelled to withdraw to the south. General French at 
Arundel, on the other hand, has_ so far succeeded in hold- 
ing his own with his small ‘command, and has worsted the 
enemy in several skirmishes. General Buller’ s defeat at Colenso 
was prfomptly followed by the appointment of Lord Roberts 
to the Supreme Command in South Africa, with Lord Kitchener 
as Chief of the Staff, and both officers are now well on their 
way to Cape Town 
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The situation at the present moment is of the gravest. Since 
the outbreak of hostilities, we have lost in killed, wounded and 
pisoners, upwards of 6,000 men, to say nothing of guns and 
material of war, Of our remaining forces in South Africa 
some 15,000 have been, for two months or more, surrounded by 
the enemy under conditions which make their ultimate capitu- 
lation @nly too probable ; considerable portions of our terri. 
ories are in the posses-ion of the enemy, who, in spite of every 
attempt to drive them back, are daily strengthening their hold 
upon them ; and, without a large addition to the force of 
about 80,000 men still at our disposal in Cape Colony and 
Natal, there would seem to be no immediate prospect of our 
being able to do more than check their further advance. 

From the Soudan came, on the 23rd November, the welcome 
news that Colonel Wingate, with a force of Ezyptians, had 
attacked and routed Ahmed Fedil, the Mahdi’s. Lieutenant ; 
and this was followed, two days later, by the further announce- 
ment that he had overtaken and completely destroyed the 
Khalifa’s force at Jedid, the Khalifa himself being killed, and 
all his principal Emirs, with the exception of the notorious 
Osman Digna, being either killed or captured. 

It is announced that an important agreement has been arrived 
at between Great Britain and Germany with regard to Samoa, 
by which Great Britain renounces all rights in the islands, 
Upolu and Savaii being assigned to Germany, and Tutuila to 
the United States. Atthe same time Germany renounces, in 
favour of Great Britain all her claims to the Tonga Islands, 
Savage Island and the East Solomon Islands ; and Germany 
also agrees to abandon her extra-territorial rights in Zanzibar 
whenever other nations give up theirs, and consents to a demar- 
cation of the frontier between the Hinterland of German Tongo- 
land and the British Gold Coast Colony. 

In his message to Congress, President McKinley said that 
America remained faithful to the principle of avoiding entang- 
ling alliances, involving her in affairs not directly concerning 
herself. America’s attitude towards England and the Transvaal 
would be impartial. 

The President referred in most cordial terms to the relations 
with France, Germany, and Great Britain, and urged that 
measures be taken to ensure the continuance of the gold stand- 
ard. He reiterated the promise of independence for Cuba 
when the pacification of the island was accomplished. It was 
impossible, he said, for the United States to renounce author- 
ity in the Philippines. He recommended the appointment of 
a Commission to study the commercial and industrial possi- 


bilities of China. 
The House of Representatives subsequently passed the 


Government Currency Bill by a majority of 40, 
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Among noteworthy events of the period under review, has been 
the visit of the Emperor of Germany, with the Empress and 
two of his sons, to the Queen at Windsor, to which, in view of 
the remarks made by Mr, Chamberlain, in his speech at Leices- 
ter, regarding an alliance of understanding between the two 
countries, more than a mere domestic significance may reason- 
ably be attached. 

Apart from the famine from which Rajputana and the Central 
Provinces and parts of Bombay, the Punjab and the North- 
West Provinces are suffering, but which, though it bids fair 
to equal, if not surpass, in severity that of three years ago, 
has attracted comparatively little public attention; the des- 
tructive series of landslips which occurred at Darjeeling in 
the latter end of September and were attended by serious loss 
of life, and the Viceregal tour which has been of an unusually 
extended character, but little has occurred in India since we 
last wrote to call for notice in this place. 

The number of persons in receipt of public relief in the 
famine-stricken districts already exceeds -two-and-a-half mil- 
lions ; but there is reason to fear that, owing to the fact that 
the greater part of the territory affected is under Native rule, 
the figures afford a very imperfect index of the severity of 
the visitation. 

The Plague still retains its hold on Bombay, where the 
mortality from the disease has lately shown a large increase, 
and a somewhat serious outbreak is reported from Behar; 
but, speaking generally, there are indications that the epi- 
demic is on the wane. 

An important Bill for the better regulation of cooly emi- 
oration to Assam was introduced intothe Imperial Legislative 
Council on the 13th October. The main features of the 
measure, the principal object of which is to prevent the mal- 
practices that have sprung up in connexion with recruiting 
are described as follows by Mr. Rivaz, who introduced it: 
(1) We empower the local Government to prohibit all persons 
from recruiting or engaging or assisting any native of India to 
emigrate from any specified part of its territories, to any or 
all the labour districts, otherwise than in accordance with 
the provisions of the Act. When such a notification issues, 
it will completely stop the present unlicensed and uncontrolled 
system of “free” recruiting, by making it punishable as a 
criminal offence. (2) Having brought the present unlicensed 
contractors and recruiters under license and control, we further 
require that they shall register the emigrant in the district 
in which he has been actually recruited, and before a respon- 
sible officer, and that they shall subsequently enter into a 
labour contract with the registered emigrant, if not in the 
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actual district of recruitment, at least at some central place 
near such district. We do away with the special procedure 
under which a labour contract for any district in the Assam 
Valley can at present be entered into by a so-called “ free 
emigrant” at Dhubri, (3) We provide for an interval of at 
least three days between the registration of intending emi. 
grants and the execution of contracts by them. (4) We make 
additional provisions for repatriating labourers found to have 
been enticed away from their homes by fraud, or to have 
been forced away by violence, or rejected by the Registering 
Officer. (5) We prohibit the execution of a penal contract 
by a woman without the consent of her husband or lawful 
guardian. (6) We provide that medical examination of 
labourers intending to proceed to the labour districts on the 
point of physical fitness to labour, be made compulsory in 
recruiting districts in the case of contractors’ coolies. (7) We 
provide that when a labourer is convicted of desertion, he 
shall not be liable to be detained or to be returned to the 
garden he left for any period beyond the last day of the 
contract he broke by desertion, (8) We raise the minimum 
contract wage prescribed by the present law from Rs. 5 in 
the case of a man and Rs 4 in that of woman to Rs. 6 and 
Rs. 5 respectively. (9) We make minor alterations as to the 
amounts of license fees payable by contractors, sub-contractors, 
and recruiters. (10) In addition to these amendments of the 
Assam Labour and Emigration Act, we are separately pro- 
posing that Bengal Act, I of 1889, relative to sanitary control 
over arrangements for free emigrants em route to Assam, be 
made extendible to the Central and North-West Provinces 
and any other Province from which labourers may be re- 
cruited in future, and that its scope be enlarged, so as to give 
Local Governments power to frame rules to give their officers 
definite powers of entry and inspection of depdts and rest- 
houses for other than sanitary purposes. 

The Government of India has also recorded a remarkable 
Resolution on the subject of public education, insisting among 
other things, on the necessity of more effective supervision 
by the Local Governments; on a gradual reduction of the 
expenditure ‘of Provincial revenues on advanced, as compared 
with primary, education; of greater effort to further the 
latter, and of a more adequate provision for the training of 
teachers. 

The Punjab Courts and Central Provinces Wards Bills have 
been passed by the Council, and the Calcutta Municipal Act 
Amendment Bill has received the Viceregal assent. 

Sir Henry Stafford Northcote has been appointed to suc- 
ceed Lord Sandhurst as Governor of Bombay, and Sir Edward 
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Fitzgerald Law, K.C.M.G., to be Financial Member of the 
Viceroy’s Council in the place of Mr. Clinton Dawkins, who 
retires next March. 

The obituary of the quarter includes the names of the 
Marchioness of Salisbury: Lord Farrer; Surgeon-General 
Sir C. A. Gordon, K.C.B.; the Rt. Hon’ble J. Monroe ; 
Mr. R. P. Jenkins, formerly of the Bengal Civil Service ; 
Colonel Sir Charles P. P. H. Nugent, K.C.B.; Vice-Admiral 
Colomb; Mr. W, E. Metford; Mr, Grant Allen ; Signor Foli; 
Major General Sir W. Penn-Symons, K.C.B.; Mrs. Francis 
Lean (Florence Marryatt); Rev. E. L, Berthon ; Lieutenant 
Colonel Henry Hay ; Lieutenant-General C, W. Younghusband, 
C.B., F.R.S.; Lieutenant-Colonel C. E, Keith Falconer; 
Colonel E. A. Travers; Lieutenant-Colonel A. E. Wrottesley, 
R. E.; Dr. Moritz Busch; Sir William Dawson ; Sir Richard 
Moon; Mr. T. Macknight; Sir R. W. Rawson, K.C.M.G., 
C.B.; General Wauchope; Colonel Coode; Colonel Goff; 
the Marquis of Winchester; General Sir Gerald Grahame ; 
Major-General W. R. White; Major-General E. Moberley, 
C. B. R. A.; Colonel Northcote ; Colonel Stopford. 


December 29, 1899. 
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tee Pemeranornn” ThP tal Ths UEPTRs wRT esr en EEL ree 


THE DOCTRINES OF JAINISM, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THB ‘* CALCUTTA REVIEW,” 
SIR, 


You say that I fail to explain the action of matter upon 
soul, I have not, I think, left the subject altogether untouched; 
but, as it related, not to gross, but to fine matter, what I said 
may be unintelligible to many. 


Have I not, in the oth paragraph of my article in the Coa/. 
cutta Review for October, 1898, explained the effect of Draba 
Karamas upon soul ? Have I not said there that Draba Kara- 
mas are nothing but the assemblages of the atoms of matter ? 


Have I not pointed out, in my last reply to the Editor’s note, 


that the nature of matter is to produce Rag Dwaish and Moh 
in soul ? 


It is the Editor’s fancy that he thinks Jainism to split upon 
this rock. Of course Jainism cannot accept the Cartesian doc- 
trine of “Occasional Causes,” or the cognate theory of Pre-esta- 
blished Harmony of Leibnitz, because both of them fall short 
of explaining the phenomenon from the powers within soul and 
matter themselves, but require the interference of God, though 
the former, a constant interference, and the latter His interfer- 
ence inthe very beginning. But interference of any kind what- 
ever on the part of God, which necessarily imputes passions and 
affections to Him, and consequently degrades and makes Him 
a sort of worldly being, is contrary to the Jain doctrine that 
God is Bitrag. 


According to Jainism, soul and matter are, from eternity, 
intermingled with each other, each acting upon the other, and 
consequently soul cannot manifest its Suvabhava (nature), 
that is, its power of Gyan (knowledge), in full. When soul gets 
rid of matter, it becomes All-knowing, and is not then said to 
be in the worldly condition, but acquires the highest rank, that 
is, that of God. 


Now, as to how matter and soul act upon each other, there 
is an undeniable principle that, when two things having differ- 
ent attributes combine, each tends to produce its own attributes 
in the other, and they form a combination which is something 
different from either. Now the attribute of soul is its power f 
knowing, while that of matter’is its power of attraction and 
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repulsion. As Sansari Jiva (worldly soul) and Pudgu!l (mutter) 
are in a state of bondage, matter tends to produce attraction and 
repulsion in Jiva, and the result is that Jiva (soul) manifests 
love and hatred. | 


Now let us see what are love and hatred. Love is soul’s 
tendency of being attracted towards any particular thing, while 
hatred is that of its being repulsed. When soul feels a sort of 
attachment or attraction towards a thing, it is said to have 
love for that thing. In the same way, when soul feels a sort 
of detachment or repulsion from a thing it is said to have 
hatred towards it. Love and hatred are, in reality, conditions 
of Gyan (knowledge), adulterated by attraction and repulsion, 
which are the attributes of matter. 


Thus, when matter is in contact with soul, it produces 
attraction and repulsion, or, in other words, love and hatred 
in it. 

On the other hand, soul also acts upon matter. When soul 
isin bondage with matter, it produces a sort of Gyan or ani- 
mation in it, Thus we see our body is not altogether dead 
matter, but it has something like Gyan (knowledge) in it, 
Besides our bedy, which is gross matter, soul is also inter- 
mingled with imperceptible assemblages of the atoms of matter, 
which are also animated by the action of soul, and which 
govern the gross body. 


Of course, as we cannot see soul and the atoms of matter, 
we cannot see their action, but we find that gross matter 
(objects surrounding us) do produce love and hatred, pleasures 
and pains in us, hence we can fairly infer that the same must 
be the case with the atoms of matter; and, as our body is ani- 
mated by the action of soul, the atoms of matter which are 
intermingled with it, must also be animated by the same 
action. 


Thus, about the action of matter upon soul, there might be 
taised two questions. 


1, What effect does matter produce in soul ? 


2. How does it produce it? And the answer to both these 
questions can be satisfactorily gathered from the above, 


RICKHAH Dass JAINI, B.A., 
Near Jain Temple, 
Meerut City. 
Note.—I wish to inform English-knowing Jains and those who take interest in 
this religion that an Association, named, the Jain Young Men’s Association of India 
was established under the patronage of Raja Seth Lakshman Dass, C.1.8., of Muthras 
in the month of October, 1899, at Muthra, The objects of this Association are to 
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create union and sympathy amongst the English-knowing Jains; to make social 
reforms and religious improvements ; to promote religious learning hand in hang 
with English education, and to settle in life the educated Jains, and to secure the 
help of influential gentlemen for this purpose. 

A meeting of this Association was held in the Connaught Hall, Town Hall, 
Meerut, on the 8th December, Roy Phul Chand Roy, B.A., Assistant Engineer, Pun. 
jab, presiding ; wherein, several speeches on religious and social subjects were deli- 
vered. 

Any further information about this Association can be had from B. Sultan Singh 
Jaini, Pleader, Meerut. 
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The Isa, Kena and Mundaka Upanishads, qnd Sri Sankara’s 
Commentary, Translated by S, SITARAM SASTRI, B. A. 
Published by V.C, SESHACHARRI, B.A,, BJ, Vakil, High 
Court, Madras, G. A. Natesan & Co,, Printers and Pub- 
lishers, Esplanade, Madras, 1898. 


The Katha and Prasna Upanishads and Sri Sankara’s Commen- 
tary. Translated by S. SITARAM SastRi, B. A, Published 
by V. C. SESHACHARRI, B.A., B.L, M.R, A, §. Vakil, 
High Court, Madras. G. A. Natesan & Co,, Printers, Es- 
planade, Madras, 1898. 

The Chhandogya Upanishad and Sri Sankara’s Commentary. 
Translated by GANGANATH JHA, M.A., F.T.S,. Published 
by V. C. SESHACHARRI, B.A., B.L., M.R.A.S., Vakil, Ehigt 
Court, Madras. G. A. Natesan & Co., Printers, Espla ; 
Madras, 1899. 








HESE volumes contain the texts of the Isa, Kena, 
Mundaka, Katha, Prasna and part of the.Chhandogya 
Upanishads, with literal translations, and also translations of 
the Commentaries of the renowned Sri Sankaracharya on the 
texts, unaccompanied iby notes or original matter of any 
kind. As, tothe best. of our belief, itis the first time that 
Sti Sankara’s Commentaries haye been given to the world in 
an English dress the work is one of considerable importance, 
though it necessarily appeals only to a very limited class of 
readers, The names of the.translators are.suficient guarantee 
for the accuracy of their work. 





os “~ 


Rulers of India. Bédbar. By STANLEY LANE-POOLE, M. A., 
Professor of Arabic at Trinity College, Dublin, Oxford : 
At the Clarendon Press, 1899. | 


{7 is sufficient praise of this welcome addition tothe “ Rulers 
of India” series, that it presents us .with .a simple, clear, 
and, for the purpose, adequate, account of the career of one of 
the most fascinating figures in,history. If we have any fault to 
find with it, it is that, curiously enough, the author, while he is 
evidently animated by a lively sympathy with the subject of 
his memoir, nowhere, that we have been able to discover, 
gives us a succinct estimate of his character, Unsurpassed 
among men for courage and fortitude, and among soyereigns 
VOL, Cx. | ' , 13 
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for magnanimity ; incapable of treachery or meanness ; open. 
hearted almost to a fault; hardly less abounding in clemency 
to his enemies, than unswerving in fidelity to his followers and 
friends, the founder of the Moghul Empire, if not wholly 
without reproach, has left behind him a name which, but for the 
fierce light that beats about even an Oriental throne, might be 
accounted stainless. é 

Mr. Stanley Lane-Poole has, wisely and appropriately, left 
Babar, who, like his Anglo-Saxon prototype, was author and 
poet as well as warrior and king, tell, as far as might be, his 
own story ; and never was a story, more full of strange vicissi. 
tudes and hair-breadth escapes, told by its hero with greater 
grace or less self-consciousness than that embodied in the 
Tuzak-i-Babari. 

Babar’s Memoirs, Mr. Lane-Poole justly says, “are no rough 
soldier’s chronicle of marches and countermarches, ‘ saps, 
mines, blinds, gabions, palisadoes, ravelins, half-moons, and 
such trumpery ; they contain the personal impressions and 
acute reflections of a cultivated man of the world, well read in 
Eastern literature, a close and curious observer, quick in per- 
ception, a discerning judge of persons, and a devoted lover of 
nature; one, moreover, who was well able to express his 
thoughts and observations in clear and vigorous language, * 
* © The man’s own character is so fresh and buoyant, so free 
from convention and cant, so rich in hope, courage, resolve, 
and at the same time so very human, that it conquers one’s 
admiring sympathy. The utter frankness of self-revelation, 
the unconscious portraiture of all his virtues and follies, his 
obvious truthfulness and fine sense of honour, give the Me- 
moirs an authority which is equal to their charm. If ever 
there were a case when the testimony of a single historical 
document, unsupported by other evidence, should be accepted 
as sufficient proof, it is the case with Babar’s Memoirs. No 
reader of this prince of autobiographers can doubt his honesty 
or his competence as witness and chronicler.” 

It is not our business here to give any account, however 
brief, of the checquered life of this extraordinary character. 
But we may appropriately give an extract from the autobio- 
graphy from which the reader may judge of its general flavour, 
and form some idea of its almost unique interest. 

During his exile, after his second conquest of and flight from 
Samarkand, Babar had been invited by Shaikh Bayazid to Akhsi. 
Accepting the invitation, he arrived there and took up his 
quarters in the fort, only to find the place presently besieged 
by his old enemy Tambal at the head of two or three thousand 
men, With his usual carelessness, he had not thought of 

seizing the castle, the key of the position, or even of setting a 
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guard over the bridge by which Tambal must cross. Flight 
was his only available resource, and it is the story of his escape, 
and the adventures which followed, that is told in the fragment 


quoted — 








‘We had no sooner come opposite the gate than we saw Shaikh Bayazid, 
with a quilted gambeson over his vest ; he had just then entered the gateway 
with three or four horsemen, and was riding into the town. ... I immedi- 
ately drew to the head the arrow that was in my notch, and let him have 
it full. Tt only grazed his neck, but it wasa fine shot. The moment he had 
traversed the gate he turned short to the right and fled in a panic down a 
narrow lane. I pursued. Kuli Kudildash struck down one foot-soldier with 
his mace, and had passed another, when the fellow aimed an arrow at Ibrahim 
Beg, who baulked him by shouting “ Hai! Hai!” and went on; but the man, 
being no further off than the porch from the hall, let fly an arrow which hit me 
under the arm. I had on a Kalmak mail, and two of its plates were pierced 
and shivered by the shot. Then he fled and I sent an arrow after him, which 
caught a foot-soldier who happened just then to be flying along the rampart, 
and pinned his cap to the wall, where it struck transfixed, dangling from the 
parapet. He took his turban, twisted it round his arm, and ran off. A man 
on horseback passed close to me, rushing up the narrow lane. I gave him the 
point of my sword on the temple ; he swerved over as if to fall, but caught the 
wall, and thus supported recovered his seat and escaped. 


‘Having scattered all the horse and foot that were at the gate, we took 
possession of it. There was now no reasonable chance of success, for they had 
two or three thousand well-armed men in the citadel, while I had onlya 
hundred, or at most two hundred, in the outer stone fort; and besides, about 
as long before this as milk takes to boil, Jahéngir Mirz4 had been beaten and 
driven out, and half my men with him. Yet such was my inexperience that, 
posting myself in the gateway, I sent a messenger to Jahangir to bid him join 
me in another effort. But in truth the business was over... We continued 
waiting at the gate for the return of my messenger. He came and told us 
that Jahangir was already gone some time. It was no season for tarrying, 
and we too set off: indeed my staying so long was very unwise. Only twenty 
or thirty men now remained with me. The moment we moved off, a strong 
troop of the enemy came smartly after us; we just cleared the drawbridge 
as they reache| its town end. Banda ‘Ali Beg called out to Ibrahim Beg, 
‘You are always boasting and bragging: stop and let us exchange a few 
sword-cuts.”” Ibrahim, who was close to me, answered, “Come on, then ; 
what lets you?” Senseless madcaps, to bandy pretensions at such a moment! 
It was no time for a trial of skill, or any sort of delay, We made off at our 
top speed, the enemy at our heels. They brought down man after man as they 


gained on us. — -—. 


‘ Within a couple of miles of Akhsi there is a place called the Garden-Dome. 
We had just passed it when Ibrahim Beg cailed loudly to me for help. I 
looked round and saw him engaged with a home-bred slave of Shaikh Bayazid 
I turned at once to go back, when Jan Kdli and Biytn Kuli, who rode beside 
me, seized my rein and hurried me on, saying, ** What time is this for turning 
back?” Before we reached Sang (three miles from Akhsi) they had unhorsed 
most of my followers ; but after Sang we saw no more pursuers. We followed 
the river of Sang, being then only eight men, A sort of defile leads up stream 
among broken glens, far from the beaten track, By this unfrequented path we 
went, till, leaving the river on the right, we struck into another narrow track. 
It was about afternoon prayers when we came out from the glen upon the 
Jevel country. There we saw a black spot far off on the plain, I put my men 
under cover, and crept up a hillock on foot to spy what it might be; when 
suddenly a number of horsemen galloped up behind us: we could not teil how 
many there were, but took to our horses and fled. The horsemen who followed 
us (I afterwards learnt) were not above twenty or twenty-five in all, and we 
were eight, Had we but known their number at first we should have given 
them warm work, but we thought they were in force ; and so we continued our 
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flight. ‘The truth is that the pursued are no match for the parsuers, ever though 
numbers be in their favour, for 


A single shout is enough to finish the vanquished. 


‘Jan Kiulisaid, ‘We cannot go on like this; they will take us all. Do you 
and the foster-brother (Kukildash) take the two best horses of the party and 
galloping together kéep the Spare horses om your bridle; pethaps you may 
escapé.” The advice was good, bit I could not leave my followers dismounted 
m presence of the enemy. At last my party began to separate and drop behind, 
My own horse began to flag. Jan Kali dismounted and gave me his. I leapt 
down and moitinted his hérse, and he motnted mine, At this instant Shahim 
Nasir and ‘ Abd-al-Kaddtts, who had fallen behind, were anhorsed by the 
enemy. Jan Kili also dropped behind, but it was no time te try to shield or 
help him. We pushed our horses to their utmost stretch, but they gradually 

agged and stacked. Dost Beg’s horse was done up and dropped behind, and 
thine began to give signs of being wotn out. Kambat ‘ Ali dismounted and 
gave me his horse. He mounted mine, and presently fell behind. Khwaja 
Husaini, who was lame, tarned aside to the heights. 1 was left alone with 
Mirz4 Kuli Kukildash. 


‘Our hotses weté past galloping; we went on at a canter, but Kuli’s horse 
went slower and slower. I said, “If I lose you, whither can Igo? Dead or 
alive we will kéep together.” I held on my way, turning frofh time to time 
to watch him. At last he said, “ My horse is utterly blown, and you cannot 
escape encumbered with me. Push on and shift for yourself; perchanée you 
may still eseape,”” I was in a horrible situation. Kuli then fell behind, too, 
and I was alone. Two of the enemy wete in sight .. . they gained on me; 
my horse flagged. There was a hill about a couple of miles off, and I catre up 
to a heap of stones. My horse was done up, I considered, and the hill yet a 
considérable way ahead, What was to be done? I had still about twenty 
arrows in my quiver. Should I dismount at this heap of stones, and hold my 
ground as long as my arrows lasted? But then it struck me I might yet be 
able to win the hill, and if IE did I could stick a few atrows in my belt and 
manage to climb it. I had great faith in my own nimbleness. So I kept on 
my course. My horse could make no speed, and my pursuers got within 
bowshot of me; but I was sparing of my arrows and did not shoot. They too 
were chary,; and came no nearef than a bowshot, but kept tracking te. 


‘I drew near the hill about sunset, when they suddenly called out to me 
“Where ate you ging; that you fly in this mannef? Jahangir Mirza has been 
taken and brought in, and Nasit Mirza has been seized.” I was greatly 
alarmed at these words, for if all [three] of us fell into their hands, we had 
éverything to dread! I made no answer, but kept on for the hill. When we 
had gone a little further they called to me again, speaking more graciously, and 
dismounting from their horses to address me. I paid no attention, but kept 
on my way. and entering a gorge, began to ascend it, and went on until about 
bedtime prayérs, when I reached a rock as big asa house. I went behind it, 
and found an ascetit of steep ledges where the hotse could not keep his footing. 
They also dismounted, and began to address meé still more courteously and 
respectfully, expostulatitiz, and saying, “ What end can it serveto go on thus 
in a dark night, where theré is no road? Where can you possibly go?” They 
both solomnly swofe that “ Sult4n Ahinad Beg [Tambal] wishes to put you on 
the throte.”’ 


'T answered, "I can put ho trust in anything Of the sort. nor could I possibly 
join him. If you réally wish to do the an important service, you have 
now ah opportunity which may not recur for years. Point mé out a road 
by which I may rejoin thé Khans, and I will show you kindness and 
favout beyond yout utmost desire. If yott will hot, then return thé way 
re Came, and léave me to accomplish my fate —even that will be no slight 
ervice.” “ Would to God,” they exclaimed, “that we had never come; 
but as we are here, how can we desert you in this desolate sitttation? 
Since you will not accothpany us to Taimbal, we shall follow 
and serve you, go where you will.” I said, ‘‘ Sweat then to me by the Holy 
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Book that you are sincere im your offer.” And they swore that tremendous oath. 
I now hegan to have some confidence in them, aud said, ‘* An open road was 
once pointed out to me near this same valley ; do you proceed byit.” Though 
they had sworn, yet I could not thoroughly trust them, so L made them go on 
in front, and I followed them,’ 


The pretended guides were misleading him and meant to 
deliver him up to Fambal. As Mr. Lane Poole abbreviates. the 
original: * They got him some bread, however, for starving was 
no part of their plan, and ‘ each with a loaf under his arm,’ the 
three sat munching ona hillock, keeping watch on all sides 
and on each other. They saw people passing below, whom 
they knew, but Babar dared not trust himself to them, though 
he trusted his two strange companions even less. It was now 
afternoon of the second day, and they went down to graze 
their famished horses in the marshy valley. Here they en- 
countered the headman of the neighbouring village of Kar- 
man, and Babar knew him, and spoke him fair,and tried to 
secure his fidelity and help. At night they again descended 
from their rock, and the men gave Babar an old cloak of 
lambskin, with the wool inside and coarse cloth without, for it 
was winter and bitterly cold. They brought him also a mess 
of boiled millet flour, which he found ‘ wonderfully comfort- 
ing’ They were waiting (they said), to see the headman 
again ; but ‘ those misbegotten treacherous clowns ’ had mean- 
while sent a messenger to Tambal to betray Babar’s retreat.” 

To return to the Memoirs :—— 


‘ Entering a stone house and kindling a fire, I closed my eyes fora moment 
in sleep. These crafty fellows pretended a vast anxiety to serve me: “ We 
must not stir from this neighbourhood, ” said they, ‘ till we have news of 
Kadir Berdi pte headman]. The room where we are, however, is in the midst 
of houses. There is a place on the outskirts where we could be quite unsus- 
pected, could we but reach it” So we mounted our horses about midnight 
and went to a gatden On the outskirts of the suburbs. Babé Sair4mi watched 
on the terrace roof of the hotise, keeping a sharp lookeout in every direction. 

‘It was neaf noon (on the third day of the flight) when he came down 
ftom the terrace and said to me, “* Hete’ comes Yusuf the constable.” I. was 
seized with prodigious alarm, and said, * Find out if he comes in consequence 
of knowing that I am here,” Bab4 went out, and after some talk returned and 
said, “ Yasuf the constable says that at the gate of Akhsi he met a foot- 
soldiér who told him that the king was in Karmén at such a. place; that, 
without telling the néws to any one, he had put the man into close custody. . 
. . and hastened to you at full speed ; and that the Begs know nothing of the 
matter.” I asked him, ® What think you of this?’ He replied, * They are 
all your servants ; there is nothing teft for it but to join them. They will 
undoubtedly make you king again.”” ‘* But after such wars and quarrels, ” said 
I, * how tan I trust myself im their power?” I was still s;eaking, when 
Yusuf suddenly presented himself, and falling on his knees before me exe 
claimed, ** Why should I conceal anything from you? Sultan Ahmad Beg 
knows nothing of the matter ; but Shazkh Bdyazia Beg has got in/ormation 
where you are, and has sent me hither.” : 

‘Qn héaring these words I was thrown into a dreadful state of alarm. 
There is nothing that moves a man more painfu'ly than the near prospect of 
death. “Tell me the truth,” I cried, “ if indeed things are about to go with 
me contrary to my wishes, that I may at least perform the last rites.” . Yusuf 
swore again and again, but I did not heed his oaths. I felt my strength gone 
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IT rose and went toa corner of the garden. I meditated with myself, and gaia 
Should a man live a hundred, nay, a thousand, years, yet at last he* must 
inevitably make up his mind to die. 

Whether thou live a hundred years or a single day, thou must 

Infallibly quit this palace which delights the heart 

‘I resigned myself, therefore, todie. There was a stream in the garden, and 
there I made my ablutions and recited a prayer'of two bowings. Then, sur. 
rendering myself to meditation, I was about to ask God for his compassion 
when sleep closed my eves. I saw (in my dream) Khwaja Va’kiib, son of 
Khwaja Yahyé and grandson of his eminence the Khwaja ‘Obaid-Allah 
[a famous saint of Samarkand], with a numerous escort mounted on dappled 
grey horses, come before me and say, ** Do not be anxious, The Khwaja has 
sent me to tell you that he wiil support you, and seat you on the throne of 
sovereignty ; whenever a difficulty occurs to you, remember to beg his help 
and he will at once respond to your appeal, and victory and triumph shall 
straightway lean to your side.’’ I awoke, with easy heart, at the very moment 
when Yusuf the constable and his companions were plotting some trick to 
seize and threttle me. Hearing them discussing it, 1 said to them, “ All you 
say is very well, but I shall be curious to see which of you dares approach 
me. 

‘ As I spoke, the tramp of a number of horses was heard cutside the garden 
wall, Yusuf the constable exclaimed, ‘* If we had taken you and brought you 
to Tambal, our affairs would have prospered much thereby. Asit is, he has 
sent a large troop to seize you ; and the noise you hear is the tramp of horses 
on your track.” At this assertion my face fell, and I knew not what to devise, 

* At that very moment the horsemen, who had not at first found the gate of 
the garden, made a breach in its crumbling wall, through which they entered, 
I saw they were Kutluk Muhammad Barlds and Babdi Pargéri, two of my 
most devoted followers, with ten to fifteen or twenty other persons. When 
they had come near to my person, they threw themselves off their horses, and, 
bending the knee at a respectful distance, fell at my feet and overwhelmed me 
with marks of their affection 

‘ Ainazed at this apparition, I felt that God had just restored me to life, I 
called to them at once, * Seize Yusuf the constable and the wretched traitors 
who are with him, and bring them to me bound hand and foot.” Then, turn- 
ing to my rescuers, I said, ‘* Whence come you? Who told you what was 
happening ?” Kutluk Muhammad Barlds answered, ** After I found myself 
separated from you in the sudden flight from Akhsi, I reached And:jan at the 
very moment when the Khans themselves were making ther entry. There 
I saw in a dream Khwaja ’Obaid-Allah. who said, ‘Padishah Babar is at this 
instant ina village called Karman ; fly thither and bring him back with you, 
for the throne is his of right.’ Rejoicing at this dream, I related it to the 
big Khar and the little Khan ...Threedays have we been marching, and 
thanks be to God for bringing about this meeting. . .” 

‘We mounted without losing an instant, and made for Andijan, I had eaten 
nothing for two days. Towards noon we had the luck to find a sheep ; we 
dismounted and settled ourselves comfortably toroast it. After satisfying my 
ravenous hunger, we set off again, and quickening our pace reached Andijan, 
doing a distance of five days in two nights anda day. There I embraced the 
two Khans, my uncles, and related all that had passed since our separation.’ 





Valda Hénem. By D.H. Pryce. Macmillan & Co., London. 


ALDA HA&nem may be described as a tragedy of a 
Turkish harem, and although the writer disclaims any 


attempt to depict actual scenes or to describe real personages 
or events, it is not difficult to see that she has derived her 
knowledge of Turkish life from observation on the spot. 





* Here the Persian texts break off suddenly ; the rest of the adventure is 
from the Turki original, 
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Whether the main incident, which forms the pivot on which 
the story turns, is true to life we are inclined to doubt. But, 
be that as it may, the book is interesting and pathetic. We 
do not know who most deserves pity—the beautiful young 
wife torn asunder between her duty and gratitude to her 
husband and her consuming passion for another man; the 
simple-hearted, affectionate and indulgent Pasha whose heart 
breaks when he learns the truth, or the high-minded, if some- 
what weak, English governess who manages to get into a 
difficult position from which she is unable to extricate herself 
to the satisfaction of the injured husband, Captain Fitzroy, 
whose selfishness and lack of honourable feeling are the cause 
of all the mischief, is a more comtemptible person than, we 
imagine, the author intended him to be. Although sad almost 
throughout, the book is worth reading for the glimpses it 
affords us of the inner life of a Turkish household, 





Young April. By Egerton Castle. Macmillan & Co., London. 


HERE is a freshness about this story of a month in the 

life of a Duke which makes it, in spite of its im- 
probabilities, very pleasant reading ; and there is sufficient 
vitality in the characters to enlist the reader’s keen interest 
and to forbid him to lay down the book till he has reached 
the last page. We make the acquaintance of the hero, who 
is travelling on the Continent with his tutor, when he is within 
a month of his majority and at the moment when the death 
of an uncle makes him Duke of Rochester, He is very young 
—not in years alone, but in behaviour and in knowledge of 
life ; and although that which comes to him during the brief 
month of his escape from the vigilance of his tutor is of a 
very mixed description and leaves on his mind an impression 
perhaps more fraught with pain and disillusionment than 
pleasure, the events of which if is the outcome live in his 
memory as, at any rate, the most interesting of his life. The 
people whom he meets and with whom he is brought for a 
time into such intimate relations—the laughing, loving, sing- 
ing Eva, so reckless and unconventional, but so good and true ; 
the gallant soldier, the soul of honour, faithful in friendship 
as in love; and the high souled philosopher, “ guileless, eloquent 
and paradoxical, absurd and great-hearted,” and so shame- 
fully betrayed, are all drawn with so loving a touch that they 
become the friends, not only of the Duke, but of all who read 
the book. As for the Countess de Lucena, the priestess c* 
Aphrodite, “always wrapt in mystery, with eyes unfathomable 
and smile sweet with unutterable promise,” always Grande 
Dame—always false, was she not “the goddess of his young 
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dreams, she who had kissed his lips that April night ana 
revealed to him for one brief flash the paradise of love 
that he was never to reach again!”? Byt to the more 
discerning reader who has passed his April days, she 
stands revealed at her first entrance as a coquette of the 
very worst description. 

Among many good scenes one appears to us to stand 
out as, although effective, unnatural and unnecessarily cruel, 
There seems to us a peculiar lack of delicacy and tact ip 
the manner in which the fact of the frailty of the Countess 
is announced to her fiancé. It is inconceivable that a man 
of Count Neuberg’s disposition should have dealt such a blow 
in the presence not only of another man but of a woman, 
Jt would be unfair alike to reader and to author to disclose 
the plot—if plot it can be called—, or to quote at any length 
from Mr, Castle’s charming tale, which: must be read in its 
entirety to be enjoyed as it deserves. 
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